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Poetry from from The Project Gutenberg etext of Neue Gedichte, by Rainer Maria Rilke 


GRABMAL EINES JUNGEN MADCHENS 


Wir gedenkens noch. Das ist, als mtiBte alles dieses einmal wieder sein. Wie ein Baum an der 
Limonenkiste trugst du deine 
kleinen leichten Briiste in das Rauschen seines Bluts hinein: 


--jenes Gottes. Und es war der schlanke Fliichtling, der Verw6hnende der Fraun. SUB und glihend, 


warm wie dein Gedanke, 
tiberschattend deine friihe Flanke und geneigt wie deine Augenbraun 


DER GEFANGENE 
I 


Meine Hand hat nur noch eine Gebdarde, mit der sie verscheucht; auf die alten Steine fallt es aus Felsen 
feucht. 


Ich h6ére nur dieses Klopfen, und mein Herz halt Schritt mit dem Gehen der Tropfen und vergeht 
damit. 


Tropften sie doch schneller, kame doch wieder ein Tier. Irgendwo war es heller--. Aber was wissen wit. 


II 


Denk dir, das was jetzt Himmel ist und Wind, Luft deinem Mund und deinem Auge Helle, das wiirde 
Stein bis um die kleine 
Stelle, an der dein Herz und deine Hande sind. 


Und was jetzt in dir morgen heifit und: dann und: spaterhin und nachstes Jahr und weiter-- das wiirde 
wund in dir und voller Eiter 
und schware nur und brache nicht mehr an. 


Und das was war, das ware irre und raste in dir herum, den lieben Mund, der niemals lachte, 
schaumend von Gelachter. 


Und das was Gott war, ware nur dein Wachter und stopfte boshaft in das letzte Loch ein schmutziges 
Auge. Und du lebtest 


doch. 


DIE GAZELLE 
ANTILOPE DORCAS 


Verzauberte: wie kann der Einklang zweier erwahlter Worte je den Reim erreichen, der in dir kommt 
und geht, wie auf ein 
Zeichen. Aus deiner Stirne steigen Laub und Leier, 


und alles Deine geht schon im Vergleich durch Liebeslieder, deren Worte, weich wie Rosenblatter, 
dem, der nicht mehr liest, 
sich auf die Augen legen, die er schlieBt, 


um dich zu sehen: hingetragen, als ware mit Spriingen jeder Lauf geladen und schésse nur nicht ab, 
solang der Hals 


das Haupt ins Horchen halt: wie wenn beim Baden im Wald die Badende sich unterbricht, den Waldsee 
im gewendeten Gesicht. 


DIE GENESENDE 


Wie ein Singen kommt und geht in Gassen und sich nahert und sich wieder scheut, fliigelschlagend, 
manchmal fast zu fassen 
und dann wieder weit hinausgestreut: 


spielt mit der Genesenden das Leben; wahrend sie, geschwacht und ausgeruht, unbeholfen, um sich 
hinzugeben, eine 
ungewohnte Geste tut. 


Und sie fiihlt sich beinah wie Verfiihrung, wenn die hartgewordne Hand, darin Fieber waren voller 
Widersinn, fernher, wie mit 
blihender Beriihrung, zu liebkosen kommt ihr hartes Kinn. 








El Gaucho Martin Fierro 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of El Gaucho Martin Fierro, by José Hernandez 


I - Cantor y Gaucho. 


1 

Aqui me pongo a cantar 

Al compas de la vigiiela, 

Que el hombre que lo desvela 
Una pena estraordinaria 
Como la ave solitaria 

Con el cantar se consuela. 


2 

Pido a los Santos del Cielo 
Que ayuden mi pensamiento; 
Les pido en este momento 
Que voy a cantar mi historia 
Me refresquen la memoria 

Y aclaren mi entendimiento. 


3 

Vengan Santos milagrosos, 
Vengan todos en mi ayuda, 
Que la lengua se me afiuda 
Y se me turba la vista; 
Pido a Dios que me asista 
En una ocasion tan ruda. 


4 

Yo he visto muchos cantores, 
Con famas bien obtenidas, 

Y que después de adquiridas 
No las quieren sustentar 
Parece que sin largar 

se cansaron en partidas 


5 

Mas ande otro criollo pasa 
Martin Fierro ha de pasar; 
nada lo hace recular 

ni los fantasmas lo espantan, 
y dende que todos cantan 

yo también quiero cantar. 


6 
Cantando me he de morir 


Cantando me han de enterrar, 
Y cantando he de llegar 

Al pie del eterno padre: 
Dende el vientre de mi madre 
Vine a este mundo a cantar. 


7 

Que no se trabe mi lengua 

Ni me falte la palabra: 

El cantar mi gloria labra 

Y poniéndome a cantar, 
Cantando me han de encontrar 
Aunque la tierra se abra. 


8 

Me siento en el plan de un bajo 
A cantar un argumento: 

Como si soplara el viento 
Hago tiritar los pastos; 

Con oros, copas y bastos 

Juega alli mi pensamiento. 


9 

Yo no soy cantor letrao, 
Mas si me pongo a cantar 
No tengo cuando acabar 

Y me envejezco cantando: 
Las coplas me van brotando 
Como agua de manantial. 


10 

Con la guitarra en la mano 

Ni las moscas se me arriman, 
Naides me pone el pie encima, 
Y cuando el pecho se entona, 
Hago gemir a la prima 

Y llorar a la bordona. 


11 

Yo soy toro en mi rodeo 

Y torazo en rodeo ajeno; 
Siempre me tuve por giieno 
Y si me quieren probar, 
Salgan otros a cantar 

Y veremos quién es menos. 


12 
No me hago al lao de la giieya 
Aunque vengan degollando, 


Con los blandos yo soy blando 
Y soy duro con los duros, 

Y ninguno en un apuro 

Me ha visto andar tutubiando. 


13 

En el peligro, jqué Cristos! 
El corazon se me enancha, 
Pues toda la tierra es cancha, 
Y de eso naides se asombre: 
El que se tiene por hombre 
Ande quiere hace pata ancha. 


14 

Soy gaucho, y entiendalé 
Como mi lengua lo esplica: 
Para mi la tierra es chica 

Y pudiera ser mayor; 

Ni la vibora me pica 

Ni quema mi frente el sol 


1 

Naci como nace el peje 
En el fondo de la mar; 
Naides me puede quitar 
Aquello que Dios me dio 
Lo que al mundo truje yo 
Del mundo lo he de llevar. 


16 

Mi gloria es vivir tan libre 
Como el pajaro del cielo: 

No hago nido en este suelo 
Ande hay tanto que sufrir, 

Y naides me ha de seguir 
Cuando yo remuento el vuelo. 


17 

Yo no tengo en el amor 

Quien me venga con querellas; 
Como esas aves tan bellas 
Que saltan de rama en rama, 
Yo hago en el trébol mi cama, 
Y me cubren las estrellas. 


18 

Y sepan cuantos escuchan 
De mis penas el relato, 
Que nunca peleo ni mato 


Sino por necesida, 
Y que a tanta alversida 
Solo me arrojo el mal trato 


19 

Y atiendan la relacion 

que hace un gaucho perseguido, 
que padre y marido ha sido 
empefoso y diligente, 

y sin embargo la gente 

lo tiene por un bandido 








IL GIURATO. 

C. COLLODI. 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, First Italian Readings, by Various, Edited by 
Benjamin Lester Bowen 


L'istituzione dei giurati é un mistero come un altro. Piu si studia 
e[ VI.1] meno si arriva a capirlo. 


Difatti, a che serve fare un corso intero di giurisprudenza, subire 
esami, addottorarsi, avvocatarsi e, cominciando dal primo gradino del 
pretore, salire su su fino a giudice o presidente della Corte, quando un 
bottegaio, un farmacista, un negoziante d' olio, un venditore di 
fiammiferi all'ingrosso, vengono in Tribunale a pigliare il posto del 
vero giudice, e il loro verdetto, quale e' si sia,[VI.2] decide 
sommariamente della sorte dell'imputato? 


Mistero!... 


Perché si crede e si deve credere che dodici 0 quindici persone, 
sprovviste per il solito d' ogni studio legale e d' ogni pratica 

forense, debbano essere piu competenti, in un dibattimento grave e 
spesso complicatissimo, a emettere un giudizio retto e spassionato, di 
quello che potrebbero esserlo gli stessi magistrati, largamente forniti 
di studi, di criteri e d' esperienza? 


Mistero!... 


E perché, per la medesima ragione, dovendo giudicare della gravita di 
un caso chirurgico, invece di chiamare un professore dello Spedale o un 
altro valente operatore, non si chiama il lattaio, il calzolaio o il 
tappezziere di casa? 


Mistero!... 


Perché ostinarsi a cantare tutti i giorni la coscienza, la rettitudine e 
l'incorruttibilita della nostra magistratura, mentre poi, all'atto 
pratico,[ VI.3] questa medesima magistratura cosi coscienziosa, cosi 
retta, cosi incorruttibile la facciamo _controllare_ (il verbo ¢ 
francese, ma il significato é italiano) da un' altra magistratura, 
apocrifa, posticcia, improvvisata? 


Mistero!... 


Perche deve esser lecito strappare dalle sue consuetudini giornaliere un 
povero diavolo, il quale per venti o trent' anni non ha fatto altro che 
fabbricare o sapone, 0 camiciole di lana, o versi endecasillabi, per 
costringerlo a mascherarsi li per li da giudice di Tribunale, col 

pericolo che egli assolva innocentemente qualche arnese 

galerabile,[ V1.4] e mandi all'ergastolo qualche malcapitato galantuomo? 


Mistero, mistero, e sempre mistero! vale a dire[VI.5] tutte cose che si 
vedono fare, senza poterne capire la ragione ragionevole per cui si 
fanno. 


--Che cos' ¢ il giurato? 

--I| giurato é un libero cittadino, condannato dalle libere istituzioni 
_a far da urna_, rigirandosi in bocca due pallottole, sopr'una delle 
quali é scritta la condanna, e sull'altra l'assoluzione dell’ 

imputato. La prima pallottola che il giurato sputa, é quella che il vero 
giudice ¢ tenuto a fare eseguire. 

--Qual'é, per un giurato, la piu grande afflizione di spirito? 

--Quella di non saper mai a che ora potra pranzare. 

--Che fa il giurato, durante il dibattimento? 

--Quando va a prendere il suo posto ¢ rassegnato: dopo un’ ora, ¢ 
uggioso: dopo un' ora e mezzo, ¢ impaziente: dopo un' ora e tre quarti, 
diventa atrabiliare: dopo due ore, finisce col credersi piu infelice 
dello stesso imputato, perché egli si sente gia condannato, mentre 
l'altro ha sempre qualche speranza. 

--Come si chiama la deliberazione del giuri? 


--Verdetto. 


--Questa parola significa forse l'obbligo nei giurati di colpire nel 
vero? 


--Nossignore. Questa parola significa semplicemente "é vero che i 
giurati hanno detto quel che hanno detto!"... 


--Che cos'é dunque il verdetto? 


--E la cosa meno seria, fra le cose serie di questo mondo.-- 








SGSAMMALT PORSLIN 
by Karl Gustav Johan Snoilsky. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Svensk diktning IT, by Various 


En kung i Sachsen samlade porslin, 

men samlingsvurmen blev en riktig sjuka. 
Han bytte bort till kungen 1 Berlin 

sitt garde--tank--mot en kinesisk kruka. 


Femhundra man med sabel och karbin, 5 
som preussarn visste att fortraffligt bruka, 

i exercisen smidiga och mjuka, 

i krig en mur, tank, mot--en bla terrin! 


Femhundra man med harpung och med puder! 
Slikt darhusdad allt vanvett 6verbjuder 10 
fran varldens b6rjan--ja, sa tycker ni. 


Sen bytet gjordes, har ett sekel svunnit: 
femhundra tappra hjartan brista hunnit, 
den gamla krukan--hon star 4nnu bi. 








THE DESERT GARDEN 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Ebony and Crystal, by Clark Ashton Smith 


Dreaming, I said, “When she is come, 
This desert garden that is me, 

For her shall offer mellowly 

Its myrrh and its olibanum— 

When she is come. 


“The flowers of the moon for her, 


With blossoms of the sun shall bloom, 
The fading roses breathe perfume, 
The lightly fallen petals stir, 

And sigh to her. 


“Her presence, like a living wind 
Each little leaf makes visible, 
Shall enter there, or like the spell 
(Upon the lulling leaves divined) 
Of silent wind.” 


** * * ** ** 


Alas! for she is come and gone, 
And in the garden, green for her, 
The flowers fall, the flowers stir 
Only to winds of night and dawn: 
For she is gone. 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENTRY-STATE 
THE HAN DYNASTY (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of A History of China, by Wolfram Eberhard 


In 206 B.C. Liu Chi assumed the title of Emperor and gave his dynasty 
the name of the Han Dynasty. After his death he was given as emperor the 
name of Kao Tsu.[4] The period of the Han dynasty may be described as 
the beginning of the Chinese Middle Ages, while that of the Ch'in 
dynasty represents the transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages; for 
under the Han dynasty we meet in China with a new form of state, the 
"gentry state". The feudalism of ancient times has come definitely to 

its end. 


[Footnote 4: From then on, every emperor was given after his death an 
official name as emperor, under which he appears in the Chinese sources. 
We have adopted the original or the official name according to which of 
the two has come into the more general use in Western books. | 


Emperor Kao Tsu came from eastern China, and his family seems to have 
been a peasant family; in any case it did not belong to the old 

nobility. After his destruction of his strongest rival, the removal of 

the kings who had made themselves independent in the last years of the 
Ch'in dynasty was a relatively easy task for the new autocrat, although 
these struggles occupied the greater part of his reign. A much more 
difficult question, however, faced him: How was the empire to be 


governed? Kao Tsu's old friends and fellow-countrymen, who had helped 
him into power, had been rewarded by appointment as generals or high 
officials. Gradually he got rid of those who had been his best comrades, 
as SO many upstart rulers have done before and after him in every 
country in the world. An emperor does not like to be reminded of a very 
humble past, and he is liable also to fear the rivalry of men who 
formerly were his equals. It is evident that little attention was paid 

to theories of administration; policy was determined mainly by practical 
considerations. Kao Tsu allowed many laws and regulations to remain in 
force, including the prohibition of Confucianist writings. On the other 
hand, he reverted to the allocation of fiefs, though not to old noble 
families but to his relatives and some of his closest adherents, 

generally men of inferior social standing. Thus a mixed administration 
came into being: part of the empire was governed by new feudal princes, 
and another part split up into provinces and prefectures and placed 
directly under the central power through its officials. 


But whence came the officials? Kao Tsu and his supporters, as farmers 
from eastern China, looked down upon the trading population to which 
farmers always regard themselves as superior. The merchants were ignored 
as potential officials although they had often enough held official 
appointments under the former dynasty. The second group from which 
officials had been drawn under the Ch'in was that of the army officers, 
but their military functions had now, of course, fallen to Kao Tsu's 
soldiers. The emperor had little faith, however, in the loyalty of 
officers, even of his own, and apart from that he would have had first 
to create a new administrative organization for them. Accordingly he 
turned to another class which had come into existence, the class later 
called the gentry_, which in practice had the power already in its 
hands. 


The term "gentry" has no direct parallel in Chinese texts; the later 

terms "shen-shih" and "chin-shen" do not quite cover this concept. The 
basic unit of the gentry class are families, not individuals. Such 

families often derive their origin from branches of the Chou nobility. 

But other gentry families were of different and more recent origin in 
respect to land ownership. Some late Chou and Ch'in officials of 
non-noble origin had become wealthy and had acquired land; the same was 
true for wealthy merchants and finally, some non-noble farmers who were 
successful in one or another way, bought additional land reaching the 

size of large holdings. All "gentry" families owned substantial estates 

in the provinces which they leased to tenants on a kind of contract 

basis. The tenants, therefore, cannot be called "serfs" although their 
factual position often was not different from the position of serfs. The 
rents of these tenants, usually about half the gross produce, are the 

basis of the livelihood of the gentry. One part of a gentry family 

normally lives in the country on a small home farm in order to be able 

to collect the rents. If the family can acquire more land and if this 

new land is too far away from the home farm to make collection of rents 


easy, a new home farm is set up under the control of another branch of 
the family. But the original home remains to be regarded as the real 
family centre. 


In a typical gentry family, another branch of the family is in the 

capital or in a provincial administrative centre in official positions. 
These officials at the same time are the most highly educated members 
of the family and are often called the "literati". There are also always 
individual family members who are not interested in official careers or 
who failed in their careers and live as free "literati" either in the 

big cities or on the home farms. It seems, to judge from much later 
sources, that the families assisted their most able members to enter the 
official careers, while those individuals who were less able were used 
in the administration of the farms. This system in combination with the 
strong familism of the Chinese, gave a double security to the gentry 
families. If difficulties arose in the estates either by attacks of 

bandits or by war or other catastrophes, the family members in official 
positions could use their influence and power to restore the property in 
the provinces. If, on the other hand, the family members in official 
positions lost their positions or even their lives by displeasing the 
court, the home branch could always find ways to remain untouched and 
could, in a generation or two, recruit new members and regain power and 
influence in the government. Thus, as families, the gentry was secure, 
although failures could occur to individuals. There are many gentry 
families who remained in the ruling élite_ for many centuries, some 
over more than a thousand years, weathering all vicissitudes of life. 
Some authors believe that Chinese leading families generally pass 
through a three- or four-generation cycle: a family member by his 
official position is able to acquire much land, and his family moves 
upward. He is able to give the best education and other facilities to 

his sons who lead a good life. But either these sons or the grandsons 
are spoiled and lazy; they begin to lose their property and status. The 
family moves downward, until in the fourth or fifth generation a new 
rise begins. Actual study of families seems to indicate that this is not 
true. The main branch of the family retains its position over centuries. 
But some of the branch families, created often by the less able family 
members, show a tendency towards downward social mobility. 


It is clear from the above that a gentry family should be interested in 
having a fair number of children. The more sons they have, the more 
positions of power the family can occupy and thus, the more secure it 
will be; the more daughters they have, the more "political" marriages 
they can conclude, i.e. marriages with sons of other gentry families in 
positions of influence. Therefore, gentry families in China tend to be, 
on the average, larger than ordinary families, while in our Western 
countries the leading families usually were smaller than the lower class 
families. This means that gentry families produced more children than 
was necessary to replenish the available leading positions; thus, some 
family members had to get into lower positions and had to lose status. 


In view of this situation it was very difficult for lower class families 

to achieve access into this gentry group. In European countries the 
leading élite_ did not quite replenish their ranks in the next 
generation, so that there was always some chance for the lower classes 
to move up into leading ranks. The gentry society was, therefore, a 
comparably stable society with little upward social mobility but with 
some downward mobility. As a whole and for reasons of gentry 
self-interest, the gentry stood for stability and against change. 


The gentry members in the bureaucracy collaborated closely with one 
another because they were tied together by bonds of blood or marriage. 
It was easy for them to find good tutors for their children, because a 
pupil owed a debt of gratitude to his teacher and a child from a gentry 
family could later on nicely repay this debt; often, these teachers 
themselves were members of other gentry families. It was easy for sons 
of the gentry to get into official positions, because the people who had 
to recommend them for office were often related to them or knew the 
position of their family. In Han time, local officials had the duty to 
recommend young able men; if these men turned out to be good, the 
officials were rewarded, if not they were blamed or even punished. An 
official took less of a chance, if he recommended a son of an 
influential family, and he obliged such a candidate so that he could 
later count on his help if he himself should come into difficulties. 
When, towards the end of the second century B.C., a kind of examination 
system was introduced, this attitude was not basically changed. 


The country branch of the family by the fact that it controlled large 
tracts of land, supplied also the logical tax collectors: they had the 
standing and power required for this job. Even if they were appointed in 
areas other than their home country (a rule which later was usually 
applied), they knew the gentry families of the other district or were 
related to them and got their support by appointing their members as 
their assistants. 


Gentry society continued from Kao Tsu's time to 1948, but it went 
through a number of phases of development and changed considerably in 
time. We will later outline some of the most important changes. In 
general the number of politically leading gentry families was around one 
hundred (texts often speak of "the hundred families" in this time) and 
they were concentrated in the capital; the most important home seats of 
these families in Han time were close to the capital and east of it or 

in the plains of eastern China, at that time the main centre of grain 
production. 


We regard roughly the first one thousand years of "Gentry Society" as 

the period of the Chinese "Middle Ages", beginning with the Han dynasty; 
the preceding time of the Ch'in was considered as a period of 

transition, a time in which the feudal period of "Antiquity" came to a 
formal end and a new organization of society began to become visible. 


Even those authors who do not accept a sociological classification of 
periods and many authors who use Marxist categories, believe that with 
Ch'in and Han a new era in Chinese history began. 








THE CRADLE AND THE GRAVE OF CERVANTES 
the Project Gutenberg EBook of Castilian Days, by John Hay 


In Rembrandt Peale's picture of the Court of Death a cadaverous shape 
lies for judgment at the foot of the throne, touching at either 

extremity the waters of Lethe. There is something similar in the history 
of the greatest of Spanish writers. No man knew, for more than a century 
after the death of Cervantes, the place of his birth and burial. About a 
hundred years ago the investigations of Rios and Pellicer established 

the claim of Alcala de Henares to be his native city; and last year the 
researches of the Spanish Academy have proved conclusively that he is 
buried in the Convent of the Trinitarians in Madrid. But the precise 

spot where he was born is only indicated by vague tradition; and the 
shadowy conjecture that has so long hallowed the chapel and cloisters of 
the Calle Cantarranas has never settled upon any one slab of their 
pavement. 


It is, however, only the beginning and the end of this most chivalrous 
and genial apparition of the sixteenth century that is concealed from 
our view. We know where he was christened and where he died. So that 
there are sufficiently authentic shrines in Alcala and Madrid to satisfy 
the most sceptical pilgrims. 


I went to Alcala one summer day, when the bare fields were brown and dry 
in their after-harvest nudity, and the hills that bordered the winding 
Henares were drab in the light and purple in the shadow. From a distance 
the town is one of the most imposing in Castile. It lies in the midst of 

a vast plain by the green water-side, and the land approach is fortified 

by a most impressive wall emphasized by sturdy square towers and 
flanking bastions. But as you come nearer you see this wall is a 

tradition. It is almost in ruins. 


The crenellated towers are good for nothing but to sketch. A short walk 
from the station brings you to the gate, which is well defended by a 
gang of picturesque beggars, who are old enough to have sat for Murillo, 
and revoltingly pitiable enough to be millionaires by this time, if 
Castilians had the cowardly habit of sponging out disagreeable 
impressions with pennies. At the first charge we rushed in panic into a 
tobacco-shop and filled our pockets with maravedis, and thereafter faced 
the ragged battalion with calm. 


It is a fine, handsome, and terribly lonesome town. Its streets are 

wide, well built, and silent v as avenues in a graveyard. On every hand 
there are tall and stately churches, a few palaces, and some two dozen 
great monasteries turning their long walls, pierced with jealous grated 
windows, to the grass-grown streets. In many quarters there is no sign 

of life, no human habitations among these morose and now empty barracks 
of a monkish army. Some of them have been turned into military casernes, 
and the bright red and blue uniforms of the Spanish officers and 

troopers now brighten the cloisters that used to see nothing gayer than 

the gowns of cord-girdled friars. A large garrison is always kept here. 

The convents are convenient for lodging men and horses. The fields in 

the vicinity produce great store of grain and alfalfa,--food for beast 

and rider. It is near enough to the capital to use the garrison on any 
sudden emergency, such as frequently happens in Peninsular politics. 


The railroad that runs by Alcala has not brought with it any taint of 

the nineteenth century. The army is a corrupting influence, but not 
modern. The vice that follows the trail of armies, or sprouts, 
fungus-like, about the walls of barracks, is as old as war, and links 

the present, with its struggle for a better life, to the old mediaeval 
world of wrong. These trim fellows in loose trousers and embroidered 
jackets are the same race that fought and drank and made prompt love in 
Italy and Flanders and butchered the Aztecs in the name of religion 
three hundred years ago. They have laid off their helmets and hauberks, 
and use the Berdan rifle instead of the Roman spear. But they are the 
same careless, idle, dissolute bread-wasters now as then. 


The town has not changed in the least. It has only shrunk a little. You 
think sometimes it must be a vacation, and that you will come again when 
people return. The little you see of the people is very attractive. 

Passing along the desolate streets, you glance in at an open door and 

see a most delightful cabinet picture of domestic life. All the doors in 

the house are open. You can see through the entry, the front room, into 

the cool court beyond, gay with oleanders and vines, where a group of 
women half dressed are sewing and spinning and cheering their souls with 
gossip. If you enter under pretence of asking a question, you will be 
received with grave courtesy, your doubts solved, and they will bid you 
go with God, with the quaint frankness of patriarchal times. 


They do not seem to have been spoiled by overmuch travel. Such 
impressive and Oriental courtesy could not have survived the trampling 
feet of the great army of tourists. On our pilgrim-way to the cradle of 
Cervantes we came suddenly upon the superb facade of the university. 
This is one of the most exquisite compositions of plateresque in 
existence. The entire front of the central body of the building is 
covered with rich and tasteful ornamentation. Over the great door is an 
enormous escutcheon of the arms of Austria, supported by two finely 
carved statues,--on the one side a nearly nude warrior, on the other the 


New World as a feather-clad Indian woman. Still above this a fine, bold 
group of statuary, representing, with that reverent naivete of early 

art, God the Father in the work of creation. Surrounding the whole front 
as with a frame, and reaching to the ground on either side, is carved 

the knotted cord of the Franciscan monks. No description can convey the 
charming impression given by the harmony of proportion and the loving 
finish of detail everywhere seen in this beautifully preserved fagade. 
While we were admiring it an officer came out of the adjoining cuartel 
and walked by us with jingling spurs. I asked him if one could go 

inside. He shrugged his shoulders with a Quien sabe? indicating a doubt 
as profound as if I had asked him whether chignons were worn in the 
moon. He had never thought of anything inside. There was no wine nor 
pretty girls there. Why should one want to go in? We entered the cool 
vestibule, and were ascending the stairs to the first court, when a 

porter came out of his lodge and inquired our errand. We were wandering 
barbarians with an eye to the picturesque, and would fain see the 
university, if it were not unlawful. He replied, in a hushed and 

scholastic tone of voice, and with a succession of confidential winks 

that would have inspired confidence in the heart of a Talleyrand, that 

if our lordships would give him our cards he had no doubt he could 
obtain the required permission from the rector. He showed us into a dim, 
claustral-looking anteroom, in which, as I was told by my friend, who 
trifles in lost moments with the integral calculus, there were 

seventy-two chairs and one microscopic table. The wall was decked with 
portraits of the youth of the college, all from the same artist, who 
probably went mad from the attempt to make fifty beardless faces look 
unlike each other. We sat for some time mourning over his failure, until 
the door opened, and not the porter, but the rector himself, a most 
courteous and polished gentleman in the black robe and three-cornered 
hat of his order, came in and graciously placed himself and the 
university at our disposition. We had reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon this good fortune. He showed us every nook and corner of the vast 
edifice, where the present and the past elbowed each other at every 

turn: here the boys' gymnasium, there the tomb of Valles; here the new 
patent cocks of the water-pipes, and there the tri-lingual patio where 
Alonso Sanchez lectured in Arabic, Greek, and Chaldean, doubtless making 
a choice hash of the three; the airy and graceful paraninfo, or hall of 
degrees, a masterpiece of Moresque architecture, with a gorgeous 
panelled roof, a rich profusion of plaster arabesques, and, horresco 
referens, the walls covered with a bright French paper. Our good rector 
groaned at this abomination, but said the Gauls had torn away the 
glorious carved panelling for firewood in the war of 1808, and the 
college was too poor to restore it. His righteous indignation waxed hot 
again when we came to the beautiful sculptured pulpit of the chapel, 
where all the delicate details are degraded by a thick coating of 
whitewash, which in some places has fallen away and shows the gilding of 
the time of the Catholic kings. 


There is in this chapel a picture of the Virgin appearing to the great 


cardinal whom we call Ximenez and the Spaniards Cisneros, which is 
precious for two reasons. The portrait of Ximenez was painted from life 
by the nameless artist, who, it is said, came from France for the 

purpose, and the face of the Virgin is a portrait of Isabella the 

Catholic. It is a good wholesome face, such as you would expect. But the 
thin, powerful profile of Ximenez is very striking, with his red hair 

and florid tint, his curved beak, and long, nervous lips. He looks not 
unlike that superb portrait Raphael has left of Cardinal Medici. 


This university is fragrant with the good fame of Ximenez. In the 

principal court there is a fine medallion of the illustrious founder and 
protector, as he delighted to be drawn, with a sword in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other,--twin brother in genius and fortune of the 
soldier-priest of France, the Cardinal-Duke Richelieu. On his gorgeous 
sarcophagus you read the arrogant epitaph with which he revenged himself 
for the littleness of kings and courtiers:-- 


"Praetextam junxi sacco, galeamque galero, Frater, dux, praesul, 
cardineusque pater. Quin, virtute mea junctum est diadema cucullo, Dum 
mihi regnanti patuit Gesperia." 


By a happy chance our visit was made in a holiday time, and the students 
were all away. It was better that there should be perfect solitude and 
silence as we walked through the noble system of buildings and strove to 
re-create the student world of Cervantes's time. The chronicle which 
mentions the visit of Francis I. to Alcala, when a prisoner in Spain, 

says he was received by eleven thousand students. This was only twenty 
years before the birth of Cervantes. The world will never see again so 
brilliant a throng of ingenuous youth as gathered together in the great 
university towns in those years of vivid and impassioned greed for 
letters that followed the revival of learning. The romance of Oxford or 
Heidelberg or Harvard is tame compared with that electric life of a 
new-born world that wrought and flourished in Padua, Paris, and Alcala. 
Walking with my long-robed scholarly guide through the still, shadowy 
courts, under Renaissance arches and Moorish roofs, hearing him talking 
with enthusiasm of the glories of the past and never a word of the 

events of the present, in his pure, strong, guttural Castilian, no 

living thing in view but an occasional Franciscan gliding under the 
graceful arcades, it was not difficult to imagine the scenes of the 

intense young life which filled these noble halls in that fresh day of 
aspiration and hope, when this Spanish sunlight fell on the marble and 
the granite bright and sharp from the chisel of the builder, and the 

great Ximenez looked proudly on his perfect work and saw that it was 
good. 


The twilight of superstition still hung heavily over Europe. But this 
was nevertheless the breaking of dawn, the herald of the fuller day of 
investigation and inquiry. 


It was into this rosy morning of the modern world that Cervantes was 
ushered in the season of the falling leaves of 1547. He was born to a 
life of poverty and struggle and an immortality of fame. His own city 
did not know him while he lived, and now is only known through him. 
Pilgrims often come from over distant seas to breathe for one day the 
air that filled his baby lungs, and to muse among the scenes that shaped 
his earliest thoughts. 


We strolled away from the university through the still lanes and squares 
to the Calle Mayor, the only thoroughfare of the town that yet retains 
some vestige of traffic. It is a fine, long street bordered by stone 
arcades, within which are the shops, and without which in the pleasant 
afternoon are the rosy and contemplative shopkeepers. It would seem a 
pity to disturb their dreamy repose by offering to trade; and in justice 
to Castilian taste and feeling I must say that nobody does it. Halfway 
down the street a side alley runs to the right, called Calle de 

Cervantes, and into this we turned to find the birthplace of the 
romancer. On one side was a line of squalid, quaint, gabled houses, on 
the other a long garden wall. We walked under the shadow of the latter 
and stared at the house-fronts, looking for an inscription we had heard 
of. We saw in sunny doorways mothers oiling into obedience the stiff 
horse-tail hair of their daughters. By the grated windows we caught 
glimpses of the black eyes and nut-brown cheeks of maidens at their 
needles. But we saw nothing to show which of these mansions had been 
honored by tradition as the residence of Roderick Cervantes. 


A brisk and practical-looking man went past us. 


I asked him where was the house of the poet. He smiled in a superior 
sort of way, and pointed to the wall above my head: "There is no such 
house. Some people think it once stood here, and they have placed that 
stone in the garden-wall to mark the spot. I believe what I see. It is 

all child's play anyhow, whether true or false. There is better work to 
be done now than to honor Cervantes. He fought for a bigot king, and 
died in a monk's hood." 


"You think lightly of a glory of Castile." 


"If we could forget all the glories of Castile it would be better for 
us." 


"Puede ser," I assented. "Many thanks. May your grace go with God!" 
"Health and fraternity!" he answered, and moved away with a step full of 
energy and dissent. He entered a door under an inscription, "Federal 


Republican Club." 


Go your ways, I thought, radical brother. You are not so courteous nor 
so learned as the rector. But this Peninsula has need of men like you. 


The ages of belief have done their work for good and ill. Let us have 
some years of the spirit that denies, and asks for proofs. The power of 
the monk is broken, but the work is not yet done. The convents have been 
turned into barracks, which is no improvement. The ringing of spurs in 
the streets of Alcala is no better than the rustling of the sandalled 

friars. If this Republican party of yours cannot do something to free 
Spain from the triple curse of crown, crozier, and sabre, then Spain is 

in doleful case. They are at last divided, and the first two have been 
sorely weakened in detail. The last should be the easiest work. 


The scorn of my radical friend did not prevent my copying the modest 
tablet on the wall:-- 


"Here was born Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, author of Don Quixote. By 
his fame and his genius he belongs to the civilized world; by his cradle 
to Alcala de Henares." 


There is no doubt of the truth of the latter part of this inscription. 

Eight Spanish towns have claimed to have given birth to Cervantes, thus 
beating the blind Scian by one town; every one that can show on its 
church records the baptism of a child so called has made its claim. Yet 
Alcala, who spells his name wrong, calling him Carvantes, is certainly 
in the right, as the names of his father, mother, brothers, and sisters 

are also given in its records, and all doubt is now removed from the 
matter by the discovery of Cervantes's manuscript statement of his 
captivity in Algiers and his petition for employment in America, in both 
of which he styles himself "Natural de Alcala de Henares." 


Having examined the evidence, we considered ourselves justly entitled to 
all the usual emotions in visiting the church of the parish, Santa Maria 

la Mayor. It was evening, and from a dozen belfries in the neighborhood 
came the soft dreamy chime of silver-throated bells. In the little 

square in front of the church a few families sat in silence on the 

massive stone benches. A few beggars hurried by, too intent upon getting 
home to supper to beg. A rural and a twilight repose lay on everything. 
Only in the air, rosy with the level light, flew out and greeted each 

other those musical voices of the bells rich with the memories of all 

the days of Alcala. The church was not open, but we followed a sacristan 
in, and he seemed too feeble-minded to forbid. It is a pretty church, 

not large nor imposing, with a look of cosy comfort about it. Through 
the darkness the high altar loomed before us, dimly lighted by a few 
candles where the sacristans were setting up the properties for the 

grand mass of the morrow,--Our Lady of the Snows. There was much talk 
and hot discussion as to the placing of the boards and the draperies, 

and the image of Our Lady seemed unmoved by words unsuited to her 
presence. We know that every vibration of air makes its own impression 
on the world of matter. So that the curses of the sacristans at their 

work, the prayers of penitents at the altar, the wailing of breaking 

hearts bowed on the pavement through many years, are all recorded 


mysteriously, in these rocky walls. This church is the illegible history 

of the parish. But of all its ringing of bells, and swinging of censers, 

and droning of psalms, and putting on and off of goodly raiment, the 
only show that consecrates it for the world's pilgrimage is that humble 
procession that came on the 9th day of October, in the year of Grace 
1547, to baptize Roderick Cervantes's youngest child. There could not be 
an humbler christening. Juan Pardo--John Gray--was the sponsor, and the 
witnesses were "Baltazar Vazquez, the sacristan, and I who baptized him 
and signed with my name," says Mr. Bachelor Serrano, who never dreamed 
he was stumbling into fame when he touched that pink face with the holy 
water and called the child Miguel. It is my profound conviction that 

Juan Pardo brought the baby himself to the church and took it home 
again, screaming wrathfully; Neighbor’ Pardo feeling a little sheepish 
and mentally resolving never to do another good-natured action as long 
as he lived. 


As for the neophyte, he could not be blamed for screaming and kicking 
against the new existence he was entering, if the instinct of genius 
gave him any hint of it. Between the font of St. Mary's and the bier at 
St. Ildefonso's there was scarcely an hour of joy waiting him in his 
long life, except that which comes from noble and earnest work. 


His youth was passed in the shabby privation of a poor gentleman's 
house; his early talents attracted the attention of my Lord Aquaviva, 

the papal legate, who took him back to Rome in his service; but the 
high-spirited youth soon left the inglorious ease of the cardinal's 

house to enlist as a private soldier in the sea-war against the Turk. He 
fought bravely at Lepanto, where he was three times wounded and his left 
hand crippled. Going home for promotion, loaded with praise and kind 
letters from the generous bastard, Don Juan of Austria, the true son of 
the Emperor Charles and pretty Barbara Blumberg, he was captured with 
his brother by the Moors, and passed five miserable years in slavery, 
never for one instant submitting to his lot, but wearying his hostile 

fate with constant struggles. He headed a dozen attempts at flight or 
insurrection, and yet his thrifty owners would not kill him. They 

thought a man who bore letters from a prince, and who continued cock of 
his walk through years of servitude, would one day bring a round ransom. 
At last the tardy day of his redemption came, but not from the 
cold-hearted tyrant he had so nobly served. The matter was presented to 
him by Cervantes's comrades, but he would do nothing. So that Don 
Roderick sold his estate and his sisters sacrificed their dowry to buy 

the freedom of the captive brothers. 


They came back to Spain still young enough to be fond of glory, and 
simple-hearted enough to believe in the justice of the great. They 
immediately joined the army and served in the war with Portugal. The 
elder brother made his way and got some little promotion, but Miguel got 
married and discharged, and wrote verses and plays, and took a small 
office in Seville, and moved with the Court to Valladolid; and kept his 


accounts badly, and was too honest to steal, and so got into jail, and 
grew every year poorer and wittier and better; he was a public 
amanuensis, a business agent, a sub-tax-gatherer,--anything to keep his 
lean larder garnished with scant ammunition against the wolf hunger. In 
these few lines you have the pitiful story of the life of the greatest 

of Spaniards, up to his return to Madrid in 1606, when he was nearly 
sixty years old. 


From this point his history becomes clearer and more connected up to the 
time of his death. He lived in the new-built suburb, erected on the site 

of the gardens of the Duke of Lerma, first minister and favorite of 

Philip II. It was a quarter much affected by artists and men of 

letters, and equally so by ecclesiastics. The names of the streets 

indicate the traditions of piety and art that still hallow the 

neighborhood. Jesus Street leads you into the street of Lope de Vega. 
Quevedo and Saint Augustine run side by side. In the same neighborhood 
are the streets called Cervantes, Saint Mary, and Saint Joseph, and just 
round the corner are the Magdalen and the Love-of-God. The actors and 
artists of that day were pious and devout madcaps. They did not abound 
in morality, but they had of religion enough and to spare. Many of them 
were members of religious orders, and it is this fact which has procured 
us such accurate records of their history. All the events in the daily 

life of the religious establishments were carefully recorded, and the 
manuscript archives of the convents and brotherhoods of that period are 
rich in materials for the biographer. 


There was a special reason for the sudden rise of religious brotherhoods 
among the laity. The great schism of England had been fully completed 
under Elizabeth. The devout heart of Spain was bursting under this 
wrong, and they could think of no way to avenge it. They would fain have 
roasted the whole heretical island, but the memory of the Armada was 
fresh in men's minds, and the great Philip was dead. There were not 
enough heretics in Spain to make it worth while to waste time in hunting 
them. Philip could say as Narvaez, on his death-bed, said to his 
confessor who urged him to forgive his enemies, "Bless your heart, I 
have none. I have killed them all." To ease their pious hearts, they 
formed confraternities all over Spain, for the worship of the Host. They 
called themselves "Unworthy Slaves of the Most Holy Sacrament." These 
grew at once very popular in all classes. Artisans rushed in, and wasted 
half their working days in processions and meetings. The severe Suarez 
de Figueroa speaks savagely of the crowd of Narcissuses and petits 
maitres (a word which is delicious in its Spanish dress of petimetres) 
who entered the congregations simply to flutter about the processions in 
brave raiment, to be admired of the multitude. But there were other more 
serious members,--the politicians who joined to stand well with the 
bigot court, and the devout believers who found comfort and edification 
in worship. Of this latter class was Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, who 
joined the brotherhood in the street of the Olivar in 1609. He was now 
sixty-two years old, and somewhat infirm,--a time, as he said, when a 


man's salvation is no joke. From this period to the day of his death he 
seemed to be laboring, after the fashion of the age, to fortify his 
standing in the other world. He adopted the habit of the Franciscans in 
Alcala in 1613, and formally professed in the Third Order in 1616, three 
weeks before his death. 


There are those who find the mirth and fun of his later works so 
inconsistent with these ascetic professions, that they have been led to 
believe Cervantes a bit of a hypocrite. But we cannot agree with such. 
Literature was at that time a diversion of the great, and the chief aim 
of the writer was to amuse. The best opinion of scholars now is that 
Rabelais, whose genius illustrated the preceding century, was a man of 
serious and severe life, whose gaulish crudeness of style and brilliant 
wit have been the cause of all the fables that distort his personal 
history. 


No one can read attentively even the Quixote without seeing how powerful 
an influence was exerted by his religion even upon the noble and kindly 
soul of Cervantes. He was a blind bigot and a devoted royalist, like all 

the rest. The mean neglect of the Court never caused his stanch loyalty 

to swerve. The expulsion of the Moors, the crowning crime and madness of 
the reign of Philip HI., found in him a hearty advocate and defender. 

_Non facit monachum cucullus,--_it was not his hood and girdle that made 
him a monk; he was thoroughly saturated with their spirit before he put 
them on. But he was the noblest courtier and the kindliest bigot that 

ever flattered or persecuted. 


In 1610, the Count of Lemos, who had in his grand and distant way 
patronized the poet, was appointed Viceroy of Naples, and took with him 
to his kingdom a brilliant following of Spanish wits and scholars. He 
refused the petition of the greatest of them all, however, and to soften 
the blow gave him a small pension, which he continued during the rest of 
Cervantes's life. It was a mere pittance, a bone thrown to an old hound, 
but he took it and gnawed it with a gratitude more generous than the 

gift. From this time forth all his works were dedicated to the Lord of 
Lemos, and they form a garland more brilliant and enduring than the 
crown of the Spains. Only kind words to disguised fairies have ever been 
so munificently repaid, as this young noble's pension to the old genius. 


It certainly eased somewhat his declining years. Relieving him from the 
necessity of earning his daily crust, it gave him leisure to complete 

and bring out in rapid succession the works which have made him 
immortal. He had published the first part of Don Quixote in the midst of 
his hungry poverty at Valladolid in 1605. He was then fifty-eight, and 

all his works that survive are posterior to that date. He built his 
monument from the ground up, in his old age. The Persiles and 
Sigis-munda, the Exemplary Novels, and that most masterly and perfect 
work, the Second Part of Quixote, were written by the flickering glimmer 
of a life burnt out. 


It would be incorrect to infer that the scanty dole of his patron 
sustained him in comfort. Nothing more clearly proves his straitened 
circumstances than his frequent change of lodgings. Old men do not move 
for the love of variety. We have traced him through six streets in the 
last four years of his life. But a touching fact is that they are all in 

the same quarter. It is understood that his natural daughter and only 
child, Isabel de Saavedra, entered the Convent of the Trinitarian nuns 
in the street of Cantarranas--Singing Frogs--at some date unknown. All 
the shifting and changing which Cervantes made in these embarrassed 
years are within a small half-circle, whose centre is his grave and the 
cell of his child. He fluttered about that little convent like a gaunt 

old eagle about the cage that guards his callow young. 


Like Albert Duerer, like Raphael and Van Dyck, he painted his own 
portrait at this time with a force and vigor of touch which leaves 
little to the imagination. As few people ever read the Exemplary 
Novels,--more is the pity,--I will translate this passage from the 
Prologue:-- 


"He whom you see there with the aquiline face, chestnut hair, a smooth 

and open brow, merry eyes, a nose curved but well proportioned, a beard 

of silver which twenty years ago was of gold, long mustaches, a small 
mouth, not too full of teeth, seeing he has but six, and these in bad 
condition, a form of middle height, a lively color, rather fair than 

brown, somewhat round-shouldered and not too light on his feet; this is 

the face of the author of Galatea and of Don Quixote de la Mancha, of 

him who made the Voyage to Parnassus, and other works which are straying 
about without the name of the owner: he is commonly called Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra." 


There were, after all, compensations in this evening of life. As long as 
his dropsy would let him, he climbed the hilly street of the Olivar to 

say his prayers in the little oratory. He passed many a cheerful hour of 
gossip with Mother Francisca Romero, the independent superior of the 
Trinitarian Convent, until the time when the Supreme Council, jealous of 
the freedom of the good lady's life, walled up the door which led from 
her house to her convent and cut her off from her nuns. He sometimes 
dropped into the studios of Carducho and Caxes, and one of them made a 
sketch of him one fortunate day. He was friends with many of the 
easy-going Bohemians who swarmed in the quarter,--Cristobal de Mesa, 
Quevedo, and Mendoza, whose writings, Don Miguel says, are distinguished 
by the absence of all that would bring a "blush to the cheek of a young 
person,"-- 


"Por graves, puros, castos y excelentes." 


In the same street where Cervantes lived and died, the great Lope de 
Vega passed his edifying old age. This phenomenon of incredible 


fecundity is one of the mysteries of that time. Few men of letters have 
ever won so marvellous a success in their own lives, few have been so 
little read after death. The inscription on Lope's house records that he 

is the author of two thousand comedies and twenty-one million of verses. 
Making all possible deductions for Spanish exaggeration, it must still 

be admitted that his activity and fertility of genius were prodigious. 

In those days a play was rarely acted more than two or three times, and 
he wrote nearly all that were produced in Spain. He had driven all 
competitors from the scene. Cervantes, when he published his collection 
of plays, admitted the impossibility of getting a hearing in the theatre 
while this "monster of nature" existed. There was a courteous 
acquaintance between the two great poets. They sometimes wrote sonnets 
to each other, and often met in the same oratories. But a grand seigneur 
like Frey Lope could not afford to be intimate with a shabby genius like 
brother Miguel. In his inmost heart he thought Don Quixote rather low, 
and wondered what people could see in it. Cervantes, recognizing the 
great gifts of De Vega, and, generously giving him his full meed of 
praise, saw with clearer insight than any man of his time that this 

deluge of prodigal and facile genius would desolate rather than fructify 
the drama of Spain. What a contrast in character and destiny between our 
dilapidated poet and his brilliant neighbor across the way! The one 

rich, magnificent, the poet of princes and a prince among poets, the 
"Phoenix of Spanish Genius," in whose ashes there is no flame of 
resurrection; the other, hounded through life by unmerciful disaster, 

and using the brief respite of age to achieve an enduring renown; the 
one, with his twenty millions of verses, has a great name in the history 
of literature; but the other, with his volume you can carry in your 
pocket, has caused the world to call the Castilian tongue the language 
of Cervantes. We will not decide which lot is the more enviable. But it 
seems a poet must choose. We have the high authority of Sancho for 
saying,-- 


"Para dar y tener 
Seso ha menester." 


He is a bright boy who can eat his cake and have it. 


In some incidents of the closing scenes of these memorable lives there 
is a curious parallelism. Lope de Vega and Cervantes lived and died in 
the same street, now called the Calle de Cervantes, and were buried in 
the same convent of the street now called Calle de Lope de Vega. In this 
convent each had placed a beloved daughter, the fruit of an early and 
unlawful passion. Isabel de Saavedra, the child of sin and poverty, was 
so ignorant she could not sign her name; while Lope's daughter, the 
lovely and gifted Marcela de Carpio, was rich in the genius of her 
father and the beauty of her mother, the high-born Maria de Lujan. 
Cervantes's child glided from obscurity to oblivion no one knew when, 
and the name she assumed with her spiritual vows is lost to tradition. 
But the mystic espousals of the sister Marcela de San Felix to the 


eldest son of God--the audacious phrase is of the father and priest Frey 
Lope--were celebrated with princely pomp and luxury; grandees of Spain 
were her sponsors; the streets were invaded with carriages from the 
palace, the verses of the dramatist were sung in the service by the 

Court tenor Florian, called the "Canary of Heaven;" and the event 
celebrated in endless rhymes by the genteel poets of the period. 


Rarely has a lovelier sacrifice been offered on the altar of 

superstition. The father, who had been married twice before he entered 
the priesthood, and who had seen the folly of errant loves without 
number, twitters in the most innocent way about the beauty and the charm 
of his child, without one thought of the crime of quenching in the gloom 
of the cloister the light of that rich young life. After the lapse of 

more than two centuries we know better than he what the world lost by 
that lifelong imprisonment. The Marquis of Mo-lins, director of the 
Spanish Academy, was shown by the ladies of the convent in this year of 
1870 a volume of manuscript poems from the hand of Sor Marcela, which 
prove her to have been one of the most vigorous and original poets of 

the time. They are chiefly mystical and ecstatic, and full of the 

refined and spiritual voluptuousness of a devout young heart whose 
pulsations had never learned to beat for earthly objects. M. de Molins 

is preparing a volume of these manuscripts; but I am glad to present one 
of the seguidillas here, as an illustration of the tender and ardent 

fantasies of virginal passion this Christian Sappho embroidered upon the 
theme of her wasted prayers:-- 


Let them say to my Lover 
That here I lie! 
The thing of his pleasure, 
His slave am I. 


Say that I seek him 

Only for love, 

And welcome are tortures 
My passion to prove. 


Love giving gifts 

Is suspicious and cold; 
Ihave all, my Beloved, 
When thee I hold. 


Hope and devotion 
The good may gain, 
I am but worthy 

Of passion and pain. 


So noble a Lord 
None serves in vain,-- 
For the pay of my love 


Is my love's sweet pain. 


I love thee, to love thee, 
No more I desire, 

By faith is nourished 
My love's strong fire. 


I kiss thy hands 

When I feel their blows, 
In the place of caresses 
Thou givest me woes. 


But in thy chastising 

Is joy and peace, 

O Master and Love, 

Let thy blows not cease! 


Thy beauty, Beloved, 

With scorn is rife! 

But I know that thou lovest me, 
Better than life. 


And because thou lovest me, 
Lover of mine, 

Death can but make me 
Utterly thine! 


I die with longing 

Thy face to see; 

Ah! sweet is the anguish 
Of death to me! 


This is a long digression, but it will be forgiven by those who feel how 
much of beautiful and pathetic there is in the memory of this mute 
nightingale dying with her passionate music all unheard in the silence 
and shadows. It is to me the most purely poetic association that clings 
about the grave of Cervantes. 


This vein of mysticism in religion has been made popular by the recent 
canonization of Saint Theresa, the ecstatic nun of Avila. In the 
ceremonies that celebrated this event there were three prizes awarded 
for odes to the new saint. Lope de Vega was chairman of the committee of 
award, and Cervantes was one of the competitors. The prizes it must be 
admitted were very tempting: first, a silver pitcher; second, eight 

yards of camlet; and third, a pair of silk stockings. We hope 

Cervantes's poem was not the best. We would rather see him carry home 
the stuff for a new cloak and pourpoint, or even those very attractive 
silk stockings for his shrunk shank, than that silver pitcher which he 
was too Castilian ever to turn to any sensible use. The poems are 


published in a compendium of the time, without indicating the successful 
ones; and that of Cervantes contained these lines, which would seem 
hazardous in this colder age, but which then were greatly admired:-- 


"Breaking all bolts and bars, 

Comes the Divine One, sailing from the stars, 
Full in thy sight to dwell: 

And those who seek him, shortening the road, 
Come to thy blest abode, 

And find him in thy heart or in thy cell." 


The anti-climax is the poet's, and not mine. 


He knew he was nearing his end, but worked desperately to retrieve the 
lost years of his youth, and leave the world some testimony of his 
powers. He was able to finish and publish the Second Part of Quixote, 
and to give the last touches of the file to his favorite work, the long 
pondered and cherished Persiles. This, he assures Count Lemos, will be 
either the best or the worst work ever produced by mortal man, and he 
quickly adds that it will not be the worst. The terrible disease gains 
upon him, laying its cold hand on his heart. He feels the pulsations 
growing slower, but bates no jot of his cheerful philosophy. "With one 
foot in the stirrup," he writes a last farewell of noble gratitude to 

the viceroy of Naples. He makes his will, commanding that his body be 
laid in the Convent of the Trinitarians. He had fixed his departure for 
Sunday, the 17th of April, but waited six days for Shakespeare, and the 
two greatest souls of that age went into the unknown together, on the 
23d of April, 1616. 


The burial of Cervantes was as humble as his christening. His bier was 
borne on the shoulders of four brethren of his order. The upper half of 
the coffin-lid was open and displayed the sharpened features to the few 
who cared to see them: his right hand grasped a crucifix with the grip 

of a soldier. Behind the grating was a sobbing nun whose name in the 
world was Isabel de Saavedra. But there was no scenic effort or display, 
such as a few years later in that same spot witnessed the laying away of 
the mortal part of Vega-Carpio. This is the last of Cervantes upon 

earth. He had fought a good fight. A long life had been devoted to his 
country's service. In his youth he had poured out his blood, and dragged 
the chains of captivity. In his age he had accomplished a work which 
folds in with Spanish fame the orb of the world. But he was laid in his 
grave like a pauper, and the spot where he lay was quickly forgotten. At 
that very hour a vast multitude was assisting at what the polished 
academician calls a "more solemn ceremony," the bearing of the Virgin of 
the Atocha to the Convent of San Domingo el Real, to see if peradventure 
pleased by the airing, she would send rain to the parching fields. 


The world speedily did justice to his name. Even before his death it had 
begun. The gentlemen of the French embassy who came to Madrid in 1615 to 


arrange the royal marriages asked the chaplain of the Archbishop of 
Toledo in his first visit many questions of Miguel Cervantes. The 
chaplain happened to be a friend of the poet, and so replied, "I know 

him. He is old, a soldier, a gentleman, and poor." At which they 
wondered greatly. But after a while, when the whole civilized world had 
trans-lated and knew the Quixote by heart, the Spaniards began to be 
proud of the genius they had neglected and despised. They quote with a 
certain fatuity the eulogy of Montesquieu, who says it is the only book 
they have; "a proposition" which Navarrete considers "inexact," and we 
agree with Navarrete. He has written a good book himself. The Spaniards 
have very frankly accepted the judgment of the world, and although they 
do not read Cervantes much, they admire him greatly, and talk about him 
more than is amusing. The Spanish Academy has set up a pretty mural 
tablet on the facade of the convent which shelters the tired bones of 

the unlucky immortal, enjoying now their first and only repose. In the 
Plaza of the Cortes a fine bronze statue stands facing the Prado, 

catching on his chiselled curls and forehead the first rays of morning 

that leap over the hill of the Retiro. It is a well-poised, energetic, 
chivalrous figure, and Mr. Ger-mond de Lavigne has criticised it as 
having more of the sabreur than the savant. The objection does not seem 
well founded. It is not pleasant for the world to be continually 

reminded of its meannesses. We do not want to see Cervantes's days of 
poverty and struggle eternized in statues. We know that he always looked 
back with fondness on his campaigning days, and even in his decrepit age 
he called himself a soldier. If there were any period in that troubled 
history that could be called happy, surely it was the time when he had 
youth and valor and hope as the companions of his toil. It would have 
been a precious consolation to his cheerless age to dream that he could 
stand in bronze, as we hope he may stand for centuries, in the 
unchanging bloom of manhood, with the cloak and sword of a gentleman and 
soldier, bathing his Olympian brow forever in the light of all the 
mornings, and gazing, at evening, at the rosy reflex flushing the 
east,--the memory of the day and the promise of the dawn. 








THE DIRECTION OF GROWTH (403-407). 
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OF THE RAMIFICATIONS OF PLANTS. 


The plants which spread very much have the angles of the spaces 
which divide their branches more obtuse in proportion as their point 


of origin is lower down; that is nearer to the thickest and oldest 
portion of the tree. Therefore in the youngest portions of the tree 
the angles of ramification are more acute. [Footnote: Compare the 
sketches on the lower portion of Pl. XX VII, No. 2.] 


404. 


The tips of the boughs of plants [and trees], unless they are borne 
down by the weight of their fruits, turn towards the sky as much as 
possible. 


The upper side of their leaves is turned towards the sky that it may 
receive the nourishment of the dew which falls at night. 


The sun gives spirit and life to plants and the earth nourishes them 
with moisture. [9] With regard to this I made the experiment of 
leaving only one small root on a gourd and this I kept nourished 

with water, and the gourd brought to perfection all the fruits it 

could produce, which were about 60 gourds of the long kind, andi set 
my mind diligently [to consider] this vitality and perceived that 

the dews of night were what supplied it abundantly with moisture 
through the insertion of its large leaves and gave nourishment to 

the plant and its offspring--or the seeds which its offspring had 

to produce--[21]. 


The rule of the leaves produced on the last shoot of the year will 
be that they will grow in a contrary direction on the twin branches; 
that is, that the insertion of the leaves turns round each branch in 
such a way, as that the sixth leaf above is produced over the sixth 
leaf below, and the way they turn is that if one turns towards its 
companion to the right, the other turns to the left, the leaf 

serving as the nourishing breast for the shoot or fruit which grows 
the following year. 


[Footnote: A French translation of lines 9-12 was given by M. 
RAVAISSON in the Gazette des Beaux Arts_, Oct. 1877; his paper also 
contains some valuable information as to botanical science in the 
ancient classical writers and at the time of the Renaissance. ] 


405. 

The lowest branches of those trees which have large leaves and heavy 
fruits, such as nut-trees, fig-trees and the like, always droop 

towards the ground. 


The branches always originate above [in the axis of] the leaves. 


406. 


The upper shoots of the lateral branches of plants lie closer to the 
parent branch than the lower ones. 


407. 


The lowest branches, after they have formed the angle of their 
separation from the parent stem, always bend downwards so as not to 
crowd against the other branches which follow them on the same stem 
and to be better able to take the air which nourishes them. As is 
shown by the angle _bac_; the branch _ac_ after it has made the 
corner of the angle ac _ bends downwards to _c d_and the lesser 
shoot c_ dries up, being too thin. 


The main branch always goes below, as is shown by the branch fn 
m_, which does not goto fno. 


The forms of trees (408--411). 
A08. 


The elm always gives a greater length to the last branches of the 
year's growth than to the lower ones; and Nature does this because 
the highest branches are those which have to add to the size of the 
tree; and those at the bottom must get dry because they grow in the 
shade and their growth would be an impediment to the entrance of the 
solar rays and the air among the main branches of the tree. 


The main branches of the lower part bend down more than those above, 
so as to be more oblique than those upper ones, and also because 
they are larger and older. 


409. 


In general almost all the upright portions of trees curve somewhat 
turning the convexity towards the South; and their branches are 
longer and thicker and more abundant towards the South than towards 
the North. And this occurs because the sun draws the sap towards 

that surface of the tree which is nearest to it. 


And this may be observed if the sun is not screened off by other 
plants. 


410. 


The cherry-tree is of the character of the fir tree as regards its 
ramification placed in stages round its main stem; and its branches 
spring, 4 or five or 6 [together] opposite each other; and the tips 

of the topmost shoots form a pyramid from the middle upwards; and 
the walnut and oak form a hemisphere from the middle upwards. 


4ll. 


The bough of the walnut which is only hit and beaten when it has 
brought to perfection... 


[Footnote: The end of the text and the sketch in red chalk belonging 
to it, are entirely effaced. ] 





*THE GENERAL GOES TO WAR* 
Insurgent Mexico, by John Reed 
PG EBook #48108] 


We had finished breakfast and I was resigning myself to the ten days in 
Las Nieves, when the General suddenly changed his mind. He came out of 
his room, roaring orders. In five minutes the house was all bustle and 
confusion,—officers rushing to pack their serapes, mozos_ and troopers 
saddling horses, peons with armfuls of rifles rushing to and fro. 

Patricio harnessed five mules to the great coach,—an exact copy of the 
Deadwood Stage. A courier rode out on the run to summon the Tropa, 
which was quartered at the Canotillo. Rafaelito loaded the General’s 
baggage into the coach; it consisted of a typewriter, four swords, one 

of them bearing the emblem of the Knights of Pythias, three uniforms, 
the General’s branding-iron, and a twelve-gallon demijohn of sotol_. 


And there came the Tropa, a ragged smoke of brown dust miles along the 
road. Ahead flew a little, squat, black figure, with the Mexican flag 
streaming over him; he wore a floppy sombrero loaded with five pounds of 
tarnished gold braid,—once probably the pride of some imperial 
_hacendado_. Following him closely were Manuel Paredes, with riding 
boots up to his hips, fastened with silver buckles the size of dollars, 
beating his mount with the flat of a saber; Isidro Amayo, making his 
horse buck by flapping a hat in his eyes; José Valiente, ringing his 
immense silver spurs inlaid with turquoises; Jesus Mancilla, his 

flashing brass chain around his neck; Julian Reyes, with colored 

pictures of Christ and the Virgin fastened to the front of his sombrero; 

a struggling tangle of six behind, with Antonio Guzman trying to lasso 
them, the coils of his horsehair rope soaring out of the dust. They 

came on the dead run, all Indian shouts and cracking revolvers, until 
they were only a hundred feet away, then jerked their little cow-ponies 
cruelly to a staggering halt with bleeding mouths, a whirling confusion 
of men, horses and dust. 


This was the Tropa when I first saw them. About a hundred, they were, 
in all stages of picturesque raggedness; some wore overalls, others the 
charro jackets of peons, while one or two sported tight vaquero 


trousers. A few had shoes, most of them only cowhide sandals, and the 
rest were barefooted. Sabas Gutierrez was garbed in an ancient 
frockcoat, split up the back for riding. Rifles slung at their saddles, 
four or five cartridge-belts crossed over their chests, high, flapping 
sombreros, immense spurs chiming as they rode, bright-colored serapes 
strapped on behind—this was their uniform. 


The General was with his mother. Outside the door crouched his 
mistress, weeping, her three children around her. For almost an hour we 
waited, then Urbina suddenly burst out of the door. With scarcely a 
look at his family, he leaped on his great, gray charger, and spurred 
furiously into the street. Juan Sanchez blew a blast on his cracked 
bugle, and the Tropa, with the General at its head, took the Canotillo 
road. 


In the meanwhile Patricio and I loaded three cases of dynamite and a 
case of bombs into the boot of the coach. I got up beside Patricio, the 
peons let go of the mules’ heads, and the long whip curled around their 
bellies. Galloping, we whirled out of the village, and took the steep 
bank of the river at twenty miles an hour. Away on the other side, the 
Tropa trotted along a more direct road. The Canotillo we passed without 


stopping. 

" Arré mulas! Putas! Hijas de la Ho ! "yelled Patricio, the whip 
hissing. The Camino Real_ was a mere track on uneven ground; every 
time we took a little arroyo the dynamite came down with a sickening 
crash. Suddenly a rope broke, and one case bounced off the coach and 
fell upon rocks. It was a cool morning, however, and we strapped it on 
again safely... 





Almost every hundred yards along the road were little heaps of stones, 
surmounted by wooden crosses,—each one the memorial of a murder. And 
occasionally a tall, whitewashed cross uprose in the middle of a 

side-road, to protect some little desert rancho from the visits of the 

devil. Black shiny chaparral, the height of a mule’s back, scraped the 

side of the coach; Spanish bayonet and the great barrel-cactus watched 

us like sentinels from the skyline of the desert. And always the mighty 
Mexican vultures circled over us, as if they knew we were going to war. 


Late in the afternoon the stone wall which bounds the million acres of 
the Hacienda of Torreon de Cafias swung into sight on our left, marching 
across deserts and mountains like the Great Wall of China, for more than 
thirty miles; and, soon afterward, the hacienda itself. The Tropa had 
dismounted around the Big House. They said that General Urbina had 
suddenly been taken violently sick, and would probably be unable to 
leave his bed for a week. 


The Casa Grande, a magnificent porticoed palace but one story high, 
covered the entire top of a desert rise. From its doorway one could see 


fifteen miles of yellow, rolling plain, and, beyond, the interminable 
ranges of bare mountains piled upon each other. Back of it lay the 

great corrals and stables, where the Tropa’s evening fires already sent 
up myriad columns of yellow smoke. Below, in the hollow, more than a 
hundred peons’ houses made a vast open square, where children and 
animals romped together, and the women kneeled at their eternal grinding 
of corn. Out on the desert a troop of vaqueros_ rode slowly home; and 
from the river, a mile away, the endless chain of black-shawled women 
carried water on their heads.... It is impossible to imagine how close 

to nature the peons live on these great haciendas. Their very houses 

are built of the earth upon which they stand, baked by the sun. Their 
food is the corn they grow; their drink the water from the dwindled 
river, carried painfully upon their heads; the clothes they wear are 

spun from the wool, and their sandals cut from the hide of a newly 
slaughtered steer. The animals are their constant companions, familiars 
of their houses. Light and darkness are their day and night. When a 
man and a woman fall in love they fly to each other without the 
formalities of a courtship,—and when they are tired of each other they 
simply part. Marriage is very costly (six pesos to the priest), and is 
considered a very swagger extra; but it is no more binding than the most 
casual attachment. And of course jealousy is a stabbing matter. 


We dined in one of the lofty, barren _salas_ of the Casa Grande; a room 
with a ceiling eighteen feet high, and walls of noble proportions, 
covered with cheap American wallpaper. A gigantic mahogany sideboard 
occupied one side of the place, but we had no knives and forks. There 
was a tiny fireplace, in which a fire was never lighted, yet the chill 

of death abode there day and night. The room next door was hung with 
heavy, spotted brocade, though there was no rug on the concrete floor. 
No pipes and no plumbing in all the house,—you went to the well or the 
river for water. And candles the only light! Of course the duefio_ had 
long fled the country; but the hacienda in its prime must have been as 
splendid and as uncomfortable as a medieval castle. 


The cura_ or priest of the hacienda church presided at dinner. To him 
were brought the choicest viands, which he sometimes passed to his 
favorites after helping himself. We drank sotol_ and _aguamiel_, while 
the cura_ made away with a whole bottle of looted anisette. Exhilarated 
by this, His Reverence descanted upon the virtues of the confessional, 
especially where young girls were concerned. He also made us understand 
that he possessed certain feudal rights over new brides. "The girls, 

here," he said, "are very passionate..." 


I noticed that the rest didn’t laugh much at this, though they were 
outwardly respectful. After we were out of the room, José Valiente 

hissed, shaking so that he could hardly speak: "I know the dirty ——! And 
my sister...!. The Revolucion will have something to say about these 
_curas_!" Two high Constitutionalist officers afterward hinted at a 
little-known program to drive the priests out of Mexico; and Villa’s 


hostility to the curas_ is well known. 


Patricio was harnessing the coach when I came out in the morning, and 
the Tropa were saddling up. The doctor, who was remaining with the 
General, strolled up to my friend, Trooper Juan Vallejo. 


"That’s a pretty horse you’ve got there," he said, "and a nice rifle. 
Lend them to me." 





"But I haven’t any other. " began Juan. 
"I am your superior officer," returned the doctor. And that was the last 
we ever saw of doctor, horse and rifle. 


I said farewell to the General, who was lying in torture in bed, sending 
bulletins to his mother by telephone every fifteen minutes. "May you 
journey happily," he said. "Write the truth. I commend you to 
Pablito." 








THE GONCOURTS 
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My first visit to Edmond de Goncourt was in May 1892. I remember my 
immense curiosity about that 'House Beautiful,' at Auteuil, of which I 

had heard so much, and my excitement as I rang the bell, and was shown 
at once into the garden, where Goncourt was just saying good-bye to some 
friends. He was carelessly dressed, without a collar, and with the usual 
loosely knotted large white scarf rolled round his neck. He was wearing 

a straw hat, and it was only afterwards that I could see the fine sweep 

of the white hair, falling across the forehead. I thought him the most 
distinguished-looking man of letters I had ever seen; for he had at once 
the distinction of race, of fine breeding, and of that delicate artistic 

genius which, with him, was so intimately a part of things beautiful and 
distinguished. He had the eyes of an old eagle; a general air of 

dignified collectedness; a rare, and a rarely charming, smile, which 

came out, like a ray of sunshine, in the instinctive pleasure of having 

said a witty or graceful thing to which one's response had been 

immediate. When he took me indoors, into that house which was a museum, 
I noticed the delicacy of his hands, and the tenderness with which he 
handled his treasures, touching them as if he loved them, with little, 
unconscious murmurs: Quel gott! quel got! These rose-coloured rooms, 
with their embroidered ceilings, were filled with cabinets of beautiful 
things, Japanese carvings, and prints (the miraculous 'Plongeuses'!), 
always in perfect condition (_Je cherche le beau_); albums had been made 


for him in Japan, and in these he inserted prints, mounting others upon 
silver and gold paper, which formed a sort of frame. He showed me his 
eighteenth-century designs, among which I remember his pointing out one 
(a Chardin, I think) as the first he had ever bought; he had been 

sixteen at the time, and he bought it for twelve francs. 


When we came to the study, the room in which he worked, he showed me all 
his own first editions, carefully bound, and first editions of 

Flaubert, Baudelaire, Gautier, with those, less interesting to me, of 

the men of later generations. He spoke of himself and his brother with a 
serene pride, which seemed to me perfectly dignified and appropriate; 
and I remember his speaking (with a parenthetic disdain of the 
_brouillard scandinave_, in which it seemed to him that France was 
trying to envelop herself; at the best it would be but _un mauvais 
brouillard_) of the endeavour which he and his brother had made to 
represent the only thing worth representing, la vie vécue, la vraie 
vérité_. As in painting, he said, all depends on the way of seeing, 
_l'optique_: out of twenty-four men who will describe what they have all 
seen, it is only the twenty-fourth who will find the right way of 
expressing it. 'There is a true thing I have said in my journal," he 

went on. 'The thing is, to find a lorgnette' (and he put up his hands to 

his eyes, adjusting them carefully) 'through which to see things. My 
brother and I invented a lorgnette, and the young men have taken it from 


uS. 


How true that is, and how significantly it states just what is most 
essential in the work of the Goncourts! It is a new way of seeing, 
literally a new way of seeing, which they have invented; and it is in 

the invention of this that they have invented that 'new language’ of 
which purists have so long, so vainly, and so thanklessly complained. 
You remember that saying of Masson, the mask of Gautier, in Charles 
Demailly:_ 'I am a man for whom the visible world exists.' Well, that is 
true, also, of the Goncourts; but in a different way. 


'The delicacies of fine literature,’ that phrase of Pater always comes 

into my mind when I think of the Goncourts; and indeed Pater seems to me 
the only English writer who has ever handled language at all in their 
manner or spirit. I frequently heard Pater refer to certain of their 

books, to Madame Gervaisais_, to _L'Art du XVIII Siécle_, to _Cheérie_; 
with a passing objection to what he called the 'mmodesty' of this last 
book, and a strong emphasis in the assertion that 'that was how it 

seemed to him a book should be written.’ I repeated this once to 

Goncourt, trying to give him some idea of what Pater's work was like; 

and he lamented that his ignorance of English prevented him from what he 
instinctively realised would be so intimate an enjoyment. Pater was of 
course far more scrupulous, more limited, in his choice of epithet, less 
feverish in his variations of cadence; and naturally so, for he dealt 

with another subject-matter and was careful of another kind of truth. 

But with both there was that passionately intent preoccupation with 'the 


delicacies of fine literature’; both achieved a style of the most 
personal sincerity: tout grand écrivain de tous les temps_, said 
Goncourt, ne se reconnait absolument qu'a cela, c'est qu'il a une 
langue personnelle, une langue dont chaque page, chaque ligne, est 
signée, pour le lecteur lettré, comme si son nom était au bas de cette 
page, de cette ligne _: and this style, in both, was accused, by the 
'‘literary' criticism of its generation, of being insincere, artificial, 
and therefore reprehensible. 


It is difficult, in speaking of Edmond de Goncourt, to avoid attributing 
to him the whole credit of the work which has so long borne his name 
alone. That is an error which he himself would never have pardoned. 
_Mon frére et moi_ was the phrase constantly on his lips, and in his 
journal, his prefaces, he has done full justice to the vivid and 
admirable qualities of that talent which, all the same, would seem to 
have been the lesser, the more subservient, of the two. Jules, I think, 
had a more active sense of life, a more generally human curiosity; for 
the novels of Edmond, written since his brother's death, have, in even 
that excessively specialised world of their common observation, a yet 
more specialised choice and direction. But Edmond, there is no doubt, 
was in the strictest sense the writer; and it is above all for the 

qualities of its writing that the work of the Goncourts will live. It 

has been largely concerned with truth--truth to the minute details of 
human character, sensation, and circumstance, and also of the document, 
the exact words, of the past; but this devotion to fact, to the 

curiosities of fact, has been united with an even more persistent 
devotion to the curiosities of expression. They have invented a new 
language: that was the old reproach against them; let it be their 
distinction. Like all writers of an elaborate carefulness, they have 
been accused of sacrificing both truth and beauty to a deliberate 
eccentricity. Deliberate their style certainly was; eccentric it may, 
perhaps, sometimes have been; but deliberately eccentric, no. It was 
their belief that a writer should have a personal style, a style as 
peculiar to himself as his handwriting; and indeed I seem to see in the 
handwriting of Edmond de Goncourt just the characteristics of his style. 
Every letter is formed carefully, separately, with a certain elegant 
stiffness; it is beautiful, formal, too regular in the 'continual slight 
novelty’ of its form to be quite clear at a glance: very personal, very 
distinguished writing. 


It may be asserted that the Goncourts are not merely men of genius, but 
are perhaps the typical men of letters of the close of our century. They 
have all the curiosities and the acquirements, the new weaknesses and 
the new powers, that belong to our age; and they sum up in themselves 
certain theories, aspirations, ways of looking at things, notions of 
literary duty and artistic conscience, which have only lately become at 
all actual, and some of which owe to them their very origin. To be not 
merely novelists (inventing a new kind of novel), but historians; not 
merely historians, but the historians of a particular century, and of 


what was intimate and what is unknown in it; to be also discriminating, 
indeed innovating, critics of art, but of a certain section of art, the 
eighteenth century, in France and in Japan; to collect pictures and 
_bibelots_, beautiful things, always of the French and Japanese 
eighteenth century: these excursions in so many directions, with their 
audacities and their careful limitations, their bold novelty and their 
scrupulous exactitude in detail, are characteristic of what is the 

finest in the modern, conception of culture and the modern ideal in art. 
Look, for instance, at the Goncourts' view of history. Quand les 
civilisations commencent, quand les peuples se forment, l'histoire est 
drame ou geste.... Les siécles qui ont précédé notre siécle ne 
demandaient a I'historien que le personnage de l'homme, et le portrait 
de son génie.... Le XIX“e siécle demande l'homme qui était cet homme 
d'Etat, cet homme de guerre, ce poéte, ce peintre, ce grand homme de 
science ou de métier. L'ame qui était en cet acteur, le coeur qui a 

vécu derriére cet esprit, il les exige et les réclame; et s'il ne peut 
recueillir tout cet étre moral, toute la vie intérieure, il commande du 
moins qu'on lui en apporte une trace, un jour, un lambeau, une relique._ 
From this theory, this conviction, came that marvellous series of 
studies in the eighteenth century in France (_ La Femme au XVIII*e 
Siécle_, Portraits intimes du XVIII“*e Siécle_, La du Barry_, and the 
others), made entirely out of documents, autograph letters, scraps of 
costume, engravings, songs, the unconscious self-revelations of the 
time, forming, as they justly say, _ l'histoire intime; c'est ce roman 

vrai que la postérité appellera peut-étre un jour l'histoire humaine_. 

To be the bookworm and the magician; to give the actual documents, but 
not to set barren fact by barren fact; to find a soul and a voice in 
documents, to make them more living and more charming than the charm of 
life itself: that is what the Goncourts have done. And it is through 

this conception of history that they have found their way to that new 
conception of the novel which has revolutionised the entire art of 
fiction. 


_Aujourd'hui_, they wrote, in 1864, in the preface to _Germinie 
Lacerteux_, que le Roman s'élargit et grandit, qu'il commence a étre la 
grande forme sérieuse, passionnée, vivante, de l'étude littéraire et de 
l'enquéte sociale, qu'il devient, par l'analyse et par la recherche 
psychologique, l'Histoire morale contemporaine, aujourd'hui que le Roman 
s'est imposé les études et les devoirs de la science, il pent en 
revendiquer les libertés et les franchises_. Le public aime les romans 
faux_, is another brave declaration in the same preface; ce roman est 
un roman vrai_. But what, precisely, is it that the Goncourts understood 
by _unroman vrai_? The old notion of the novel was that it should be an 
entertaining record of incidents or adventures told for their own sake; 

a plain, straightforward narrative of facts, the aim being to produce as 
nearly as possible an effect of continuity, of nothing having been 
omitted, the statement, so to speak, of a witness on oath; in a word, it 

is the same as the old notion of history, drame ou geste_. That is not 
how the Goncourts apprehend life, or how they conceive it should be 


rendered. As in the study of history they seek mainly the _inédit_, 
caring only to record that, so it is the _inédit_ of life that they 

conceive to be the main concern, the real 'inner history.’ And for them 
the inédit_ of life consists in the noting of the sensations; it is of 

the sensations that they have resolved to be the historians; not of 
action, nor of emotion, properly speaking, nor of moral conceptions, but 
of an inner life which is all made up of the perceptions of the senses. 

It is scarcely too paradoxical to say that they are psychologists for 
whom the soul does not exist. One thing, they know, exists: the 
sensation flashed through the brain, the image on the mental retina. 
Having found that, they bodily omit all the rest as of no importance, 
trusting to their instinct of selection, of retaining all that really 

matters. It is the painter's method, a selection made almost visually; 

the method of the painter who accumulates detail on detail, in his 
patient, many-sided observation of his subject, and then omits 
everything which is not an essential part of the ensemble_ which he 
sees. Thus the new conception of what the real truth of things consists 
in has brought with it, inevitably, an entirely new form, a breaking-up 
of the plain, straightforward narrative into chapters, which are 
generally quite disconnected, and sometimes of less than a page in 
length. A very apt image for this new, curious manner of narrative has 
been found, somewhat maliciously, by M. Lemaitre. Un homme qui marche a 
l'intérieur d'une maison, si nous regardons du dehors, apparait 
successivement a chaque fenétre, et dans les intervalles nous échappe. 
Ces fenétres, ce sont les chapitres de MM. de Goncourt. Encore_, he 
adds, y a-t-il plusieurs de ces fenétres ot l'homme que nous attendions 
ne passe point_. That, certainly, is the danger of the method. No doubt 
the Goncourts, in their passion for the _inédit_, leave out certain 

things because they are obvious, even if they are obviously true and 
obviously important; that is the defect of their quality. To represent 

life by a series of moments, and to choose these moments for a certain 
subtlety and rarity in them, is to challenge grave perils. Nor are these 
the only perils which the Goncourts have constantly before them. There 
are others, essential to their natures, to their preferences. And, first 

of all, as we may see on every page of that miraculous Journal_, which 
will remain, doubtless, the truest, deepest, most poignant piece of 
human history that they have ever written, they are sick men, seeing 
life through the medium of diseased nerves. Notre oeuvre entier_, 
writes Edmond de Goncourt, repose sur la maladie nerveuse; les 
peintures de la maladie, nous les avons tirées de nous-mémes, et, a 
force de nous disséquer, nous sommes arrivés a une sensitivité 
supra-aigué que blessaient les infiniment petits de la vie_. This 
unhealthy sensitiveness explains much, the singular merits as well as 
certain shortcomings or deviations, in their work. The Goncourts' vision 
of reality might almost be called an exaggerated sense of the truth of 
things; such a sense as diseased nerves inflict upon one, sharpening the 
acuteness of every sensation; or somewhat such a sense as one derives 
from haschisch, which simply intensifies, yet in a veiled and fragrant 
way, the charm or the disagreeableness of outward things, the notion of 


time, the notion of space. What the Goncourts paint is the subtler 

poetry of reality, its unusual aspects, and they evoke it, fleetingly, 

like Whistler; they do not render it in hard outline, like Flaubert, 

like Manet. As in the world of Whistler, so in the world of the 
Goncourts, we see cities in which there are always fireworks at 
Cremorne, and fair women reflected beautifully and curiously in mirrors. 
It is a world which is extraordinarily real; but there is choice, there 

is curiosity, in the aspect of reality which it presents. 


Compare the descriptions, which form so large a part of the work of the 
Goncourts, with those of Théophile Gautier, who may reasonably be said 
to have introduced the practice of eloquent writing about places, and 
also the exact description of them. Gautier describes miraculously, but 
it is, after all, the ordinary observation carried to perfection, or, 

rather, the ordinary pictorial observation. The Goncourts only tell you 
the things that Gautier leaves out; they find new, fantastic points of 
view, discover secrets in things, curiosities of beauty, often acute, 
distressing, in the aspects of quite ordinary places. They see things as 
an artist, an ultra-subtle artist of the impressionist kind, might see 
them; seeing them indeed always very consciously with a deliberate 
attempt upon them, in just that partial, selecting, creative way in 

which an artist looks at things for the purpose of painting a picture. 

In order to arrive at their effects, they shrink from no sacrifice, from 

no excess; slang, neologism, forced construction, archaism, barbarous 
epithet, nothing comes amiss to them, so long as it tends to render a 
sensation. Their unique care is that the phrase should live, should 
palpitate, should be alert, exactly expressive, super-subtle in 
expression; and they prefer indeed a certain perversity in their 

relations with language, which they would have not merely a passionate 
and sensuous thing, but complex with all the curiosities of a delicately 
depraved instinct. It is the accusation of the severer sort of French 
critics that the Goncourts have invented a new language; that the 
language which they use is no longer the calm and faultless French of 
the past. It is true; it is their distinction; it is the most wonderful 

of all their inventions: in order to render new sensations, a new vision 
of things, they have invented a new language. 


1894, 1896. 
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Before this great statute could be brought into operation, and even 
whilst Parliament was still laboriously evolving it, a strange and 
incalculable figure was coming to the forefront in India, who, favoured 


by an extraordinary combination of untoward circumstances, was to rally 
round him some of the most and many of the least reputable forces which, 
sometimes under new disguises, the old and passive civilisation of India 
is instinctively driven to oppose to the disintegrating impact upon it 

of the active and disturbing energies of Western civilisation. Saint and 
prophet in the eyes of the multitude of his followers--saint in the eyes 
even of many who have not accepted him as a prophet--Mr. Gandhi preaches 
to-day under the uninspiring name of "Non-co-operation," a gospel of 
revolt none the less formidable because it is so far mainly a gospel of 
negation and retrogression, of destruction not construction. Mr. Gandhi 
challenges not only the material but the moral foundations of British 

rule. He has passed judgment upon both British rule and Western 
civilisation, and, condemning both as "Satanic," his cry is away with 

the one and with the other, and "back to the Vedas," the fountain source 
of ancient Hinduism. That he is a power in the land none can deny, least 
of all since the new Viceroy, Lord Reading, almost immediately on his 
arrival in India, spent long hours in close conference with him at 

Simla. What manner of man is Mr. Gandhi, whom Indians revere as a 
Mahatma, i.e. an inspired sage upon whom the wisdom of the ancient 
Rishis has descended? What is the secret of his power? 


Born in 1869 in a Gujarat district in the north of the Bombay 

Presidency, Mohandas Karamchamd Gandhi comes of very respectable Hindu 
parentage, but does not belong to one of the higher castes. His father, 

like others of his forebears, was Dewan, or chief administrator, of one 

of the small native States of Kathiawar. He himself was brought up for 
the Bar and, after receiving the usual English education in India, 
completed his studies in England, first as an undergraduate of the 
London University and then at the Inner Temple. His friend and 
biographer, Mr. H.S.L. Polak, tells us that his mother, whose religious 
example and influence made a lasting impression upon his character, held 
the most orthodox Hindu views, and only agreed to his crossing "the 
Black Water" to England after exacting from him a three-fold vow, which 
he faithfully kept, of abstinence from flesh, alcohol, and women. He 
returned to India as soon as he had been called to the Bar and began to 
practise as an advocate before the Bombay High Court, but in 1893, as 
fate would have it, he was to be called to South Africa in connection 

with an Indian legal case in Natal. In South Africa he was brought at 
once into contact with a bitter conflict of rights between the European 
population and the Indian settlers who had originally been induced to go 
out and work there at the instance of the white communities who were in 
need of cheap labour for the development of the country. The Europeans, 
professing to fear the effects of a large admixture of Asiatic elements, 
had begun not only to restrict further Indian immigration, but to place 

the Indians already in South Africa under many disabilities all the more 
oppressive because imposed on racial grounds. Natal treated them 
harshly, but scarcely as harshly as the Transvaal, then still under Boer 
government. In the Transvaal the Imperial Government took up the cudgels 
for them, and the treatment of the Indian settlers there was one of the 


grievances pressed by Lord Milner during the negotiations which preceded 
the final rupture with the Boer Republics. When the South African war 
broke out Mr. Gandhi believed that it would lead to a generous 
recognition of the rights of Indians if they at once identified their 

cause with that of the British, and he induced Government to accept his 
offer of an Indian Ambulance Corps which did excellent service in the 
field. Mr. Gandhi himself served with it, was mentioned in despatches, 
and received the war medal. His health gave way, and he returned to 

India in 1901 where he resumed practice in Bombay with no intention of 
returning to South Africa, as he felt confident that when the war was 

over the Imperial Government would see to it that the Indians should 
have the benefit of the principles which it had itself proclaimed before 
going into the war. He was, however, induced to return in 1903 to help 

in preparing the Indian memorials to be laid before Mr. Chamberlain 
whose visit was imminent in connection with the work of reconstruction. 
On his arrival he found that conditions and European opinion were 
becoming more instead of less unfavourable for Indians, and though in 
1906, when the native rebellion broke out in Natal, he again offered and 
secured the acceptance of an Indian Stretcher-Bearer Corps with which he 
again served and received the thanks of the Governor, he gradually found 
himself driven into an attitude of more and more open opposition and 
even conflict with Government by a series of measures imposing more and 
more intolerable restraints upon his countrymen. It was in 1906 that he 
first took a vow of passive resistance to a law which he regarded as a 
deliberate attack upon their religion, their national honour, and their 

racial self-respect. In the following year he was consigned, not for the 
first time, to jail in Pretoria, but his indomitable attitude helped to 

bring about a compromise. It was, however, short-lived, as 
misunderstandings occurred as to its interpretation. The struggle broke 
out afresh until another provisional settlement promised to lead to a 
permanent solution, when Mr. Gokhale, after consultation with the India 
Office during a visit to England, was induced in 1912 to proceed to 

South Africa and use his good offices in a cause which he had long had 

at heart. Whether, as Mr. Gokhale himself always contended, as a 
deliberate breach of the promise made to him by the principal Union 
Ministers, or as the result of a lamentable misunderstanding, measures 
were again taken in 1913 which led Mr. Gandhi to renew the struggle, and 
it assumed at once a far more serious character than ever before. It was 
then that Mr. Gandhi organised his big strikes of Indian labour and 
headed the great strikers' march of protest into the Transvaal which led 

to the arrest and imprisonment of the principal leaders and of hundreds 

of the rank and file. The furious indignation aroused in India, the 

public meetings held in all the large centres, and the protest entered 

by the Viceroy himself, Lord Hardinge, in his speech at Madras, combined 
with earnest representations from Whitehall, compelled General Smuts to 
enter once more the path of conciliation and compromise. As the result 

of a Commission of Inquiry the Indians' Relief Act was passed, and in 

the correspondence between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts the latter 
undertook on behalf of the South African Government to carry through 


other administrative reforms not actually specified in the new Act. Mr. 
Gandhi returned to India just after the outbreak of the Great War, and 

the Government of India marked its appreciation of the great services 
which he had rendered to his countrymen in South Africa by recommending 
him for the Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal, which was conferred upon him 
amongst the New Year honours of 1915. 


The South African stage of Mr. Gandhi's career is of great importance, 
as it goes far to explain both the views and the methods which he 
afterwards applied in India. He brought back with him from South Africa 
a profound distrust of Western civilisation, of which he had 
unquestionably witnessed there some of the worst aspects, and also a 
strong belief in the efficacy of passive resistance as the most peaceful 
means of securing the redress of all Indian grievances in India as well 

as in South Africa should they ever become in his opinion unendurable. 
Mr. Gokhale, before he died, obtained a promise from him that for at 
least a year he would not attempt to give practical expression to the 
extreme views which he had already set forth in the proscribed pamphlet 
_ Hind Swaraj_. At an early age Mr. Gandhi had fallen under the spell of 
Tolstoian philosophy, and he has admitted only quite recently that for a 
time he was so much impressed with the doctrines of Christ that he was 
inclined to adopt Christianity; but the further study of the spiritual 

side of Hinduism convinced him that in it alone the key of salvation 
could be found, and all his teachings since then have been based on his 
faith in the superiority of the Indian civilisation rooted in Hinduism 

to Western civilisation, which for him in fact represents in its present 
stage only a triumph of gross materialism and brute force. Nevertheless, 
when the Great War broke out, he was prepared to believe that the ordeal 
of war in the cause of freedom for which Britain had taken up arms might 
lead to the redemption of Western civilisation from its worst evils, and 
whilst in London on his way to South Africa he had already offered to 
form, and to enrol himself and his wife in, an Indian Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps. Yet he was not blind to the flaws of the civilisation 
for which he stood. He conducted a temperance campaign amongst his 
countrymen in South Africa, and, brought there into close contact with 
many Indians of the "untouchable" castes, he revolted against a system 
which tried to erect such insurmountable barriers between man and man. 
Perhaps the best clue to the many contradictions in which his activities 
have continually seemed to involve him was furnished by himself when he 
said, "Most religious men I have met are politicians in disguise; I, 
however, who wear the guise of a politician am at heart a religious 
man," and the doctrine which he holds of all others to be the 
corner-stone of his religion is that of _Ahimsa_, which, as he has 
described it, "requires deliberate self-suffering, not the deliberate 
injuring of the wrongdoer," in the resistance of evil. 


Throughout the war Mr. Gandhi devoted his ceaseless energies chiefly to 
preaching social reforms and the moral regeneration of his countrymen. 
He was then an honoured guest at European gatherings, as for instance at 


the Madras Law dinner in 1915, at various conferences on education, at 
the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference in 1917 when in connection 
with the admirable Co-operative Credit movement in India he lectured on 
the moral basis of co-operation, at missionary meetings in which he 
showed his intimate familiarity with the gospels by reverently quoting 
Christ's words in support of his own plea for mutual forbearance and 
tolerance. As late as July 1918 he defined Swaraj_ as partnership in 

the Empire, and war service as the easiest and straightest way to win 
_Swaraj_, inviting the people of his own Gujarat country whom he was 
addressing to wipe it free of the reproach of effeminacy by contributing 
thousands of Sepoys in response to the Viceroy's recent appeal for fresh 
recruits for the Indian army at one of the most critical moments during 
the war. His comments about the same time on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme were by no means unfavourable, and he specifically joined in the 
tribute of praise bestowed upon the Indian Civil Service for their 
steadfast devotion to duty and great organising ability. Government 

itself resorted to his services as the member of a Commission appointed 
to inquire into agrarian troubles at Camparan, and his collaboration was 
warmly welcomed by his European colleagues. Nor were there any signs of 
implacable hostility to British rule in his vigorous protests in the 
following year against the anti-Asiatic legislation of the South 

African Union which was again stirring up bad feeling in India. 


The circumstances which drove him to declare war against British rule 
and Western civilisation arose out of the action taken by Government on 
the report of the "Sedition Committee," which, under the presidency of 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt, a judge of the High Court of King's Bench, sent out 
especially to preside over it, had not only carefully explored the 

origins and growth of political crime during the great wave of unrest 
after the Partition of Bengal, but recommended that in some directions 
the hands of the executive and judicial authorities should be 
strengthened to cope with any fresh outbreaks of a similar character. 

The Committee pointed out that in spite of the preventive legislation of 
1911 it had become apparent before the war broke out that the forces of 
law and order were still inadequately equipped to cope with the 

situation in Bengal. For the duration of the war the Defence of India 

Act had conferred upon Government emergency powers which had enabled the 
authorities summarily to intern a large number of those who were known 
to be closely connected with the criminal propaganda, but almost as soon 
as the war was over their release would follow automatically upon the 
expiry of the Defence Act, and a dangerous situation would arise again 
if Government had nothing but the old methods of procedure to fall back 
upon. 


In January 1919 the Government of India announced that legislation in 
conformity with the recommendations of the Sedition Committee would be 
required from the Imperial Legislative Council, and two draft bills were 
published, one of them embodying permanent alterations in the law and 
the other arming the Executive with emergency powers. The publication of 


these bills threw the country into a fresh ferment of agitation, and 

even an Indian judge of undeniably moderate views, Sir Narain 
Chandavarkar, declared that such measures were no longer required, as 
with the advent of constitutional reforms revolutionary agitation 

would, he believed, cease, and, as a warm supporter of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, he felt bound to protest against legislation 
so entirely at variance with the spirit in which the Report had been 
conceived and with the expectations which it had aroused. The Extremists 
read into the bills another proof of the organised hypocrisy 

characteristic of British rule in general and of the Report in 

particular, and denounced them as a monstrous engine of tyranny and 
oppression, against which no Indian would be safe. Government, however, 
was not to be moved from its determination, and in explaining the 
necessity for proceeding with the bills the Viceroy pointed out in his 
opening speech that "the reaction against all authority that had 
manifested itself in many parts of the civilised world was unlikely to 
leave India entirely untouched and the powers of evil were still 

abroad." The Indian non-official members, on the other hand, were solid 
in opposition, and even those who did not challenge the report of the 
Sedition Committee intimated that now the war was over they could not 
acquiesce in such measures until the reforms had come into operation, 
and unless it was then found that revolutionary forces were still at 

work and constituted a real public danger. The two amendments, supported 
by all the Indian non-official members, were voted down by the official 
_bloc_. Government did something to allay opposition by agreeing that 
the Act which was to have been permanent should operate for three years 
only, and the title of the bill was amended to show clearly that its 
application would be confined to clearly anarchical and revolutionary 
crimes. It was further modified in form in the committee stage, but the 
opposition within the Council remained unmoved, and outside the Council 
grew more and more fierce. The Extremists who had shrunk from no efforts 
to misrepresent the purpose of the bills received a great accession of 
strength when Mr. Gandhi instituted the vow of Satyagraha_, or passive 
resistance, under which, if the bills became law, he and his followers 
would "severally refuse to obey these laws and such other laws as a 
committee to be thereafter appointed might see fit," whilst they would 
"faithfully follow the truth and refrain from violence to life, person, 

or property." The Moderate leaders at Delhi at once issued a manifesto 
condemning Satyagraha_, but Government stuck to its guns, the bills 
being finally passed on March 18, after very hot discussion. Mr. Gandhi, 
having formed his committee, proclaimed a_Hartal_, ie. a 
demonstrative closing of shops and suspension of business for March 30. 
This Hartal_ at Delhi started a terrible outbreak which spread with 
unexpected violence over parts of the Bombay Presidency and the greater 
part of the Punjab, with sporadic disturbances in the North-West 

Frontier Province, and even in Calcutta. 


The Delhi Hartal_ brought for the first time into full relief the close 
alliance into which the Mahomedan Extremists had been brought with the 


Hindu Extremists, as well as the influence which both had acquired over 

a considerable section of the lower classes in the two communities. The 
political leaders had fallen into line in the Indian National Congress 

and the All-India Moslem League during the 1916 and 1917 sessions, when 
they united in demanding Home Rule for India, and they had united since 
then in rejecting as totally inadequate the scheme of reforms 
foreshadowed in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. But not till towards the 
conclusion of the war did the Mahomedan Extremists discover a special 
grievance for their own community in the peace terms likely to be 
imposed upon a beaten Turkey. That was a grievance far more likely to 
appeal to their co-religionists than the political grievances which had 
formed the stock-in-trade of Hindu Extremism, if they could be worked 
upon to believe that Great Britain and her allies were plotting not 

merely against the temporal power of the Ottoman Empire, but against the 
Mahomedan religion all over the world by depriving the Sultan of Turkey 
of the authority essential to the discharge of his office as Khalif or 
spiritual head of Islam. 


The agitation was at first very artificial, for the bulk of Indian 
Mahomedans had until recent years known very little about and taken 

still less interest in Turkey, and their loyalty had never wavered 

during the war. Some of the leading Indian Mahomedans had indeed openly 
disputed Sultan Abdul Hamid's claim to the Khalifate of Islam when he 
first tried at the end of the last century to import his Pan-Islamic 
propaganda into India. But the long delay on the part of the Allies in 
formulating their Turkish peace terms allowed time for the movement to 
grow and to carry with it the more fanatical element amongst Indian 
Mahomedans. The Government of India tried in vain to allay Mahomedan 
feeling by receiving deputations from the Khilafat_ Association founded 
to prosecute an intensified campaign in favour of Turkey, and professing 
its own deep anxiety to procure what it called "a just peace with 

Turkey," for which the Indian delegates to the War and to the Peace 
Conferences in Europe had been constantly instructed to plead. The 
greatest success which the Khilafat_ agitators achieved was when Mr. 
Gandhi allowed himself to be persuaded by them that the movement was a 
splendid manifestation of religious faith, as he himself described it to 

me. For, once satisfied that the cause which they had taken up was a 
religious cause, he was prepared to make it his own without inquiring 

too closely into its historical or political justification. For him it 

became a revolt of the Mahomedan religious conscience against the 
tyranny of the West just as legitimate as the revolt of the Hindu 
conscience against the same tyranny embodied in the Rowlatt Acts. Whilst 
Mahomedans proved their emancipation from narrow sectarianism by joining 
in the Satyagraha_ movement of passive resistance in spite of the Hindu 
character impressed upon it by its Sanscrit name, it was, he declared, 

for Hindus to show that they, too, could rise above ancient prejudice 

and resentment by throwing themselves heart and soul into the _Khilafat_ 
movement. Both movements were to be demonstrations of the "soul-force" 
of India, to be put forth in passive resistance according to his 


favourite doctrine of _Ahimsa_, the endurance and not the infliction of 
suffering. 


But Mr. Gandhi, with all his visionary idealism, was letting loose 
dangerous forces which recked naught of _Ahimsa_. Hindus and Mahomedans 
"fraternised" at the Delhi Hartal_ in attempts to compel its observance 
by violence which obliged the authorities to use forcible methods of 
repression, and of the five rioters who were killed two were Mahomedans. 
These deaths were skilfully exploited by the Extremists of both 
denominations, and a day of general mourning for the Delhi "martyrs" was 
appointed. The spark had been laid to the train, and Hindus and 
Mahomedans continued to "fraternise" in lawlessness, arson, and murder 
wherever the mob ran riot. Systematic attempts to destroy railways and 
telegraphs at the same moment in widely separated areas pointed to the 
existence of a carefully elaborated organisation. Public buildings as 

well as European houses were burnt down in half a dozen places, and 
Europeans were often savagely attacked and done to death, nowhere more 
savagely than at Amritsar, where five Europeans, two of them Bank 
managers, were killed with the most fiendish brutality, and a missionary 
lady, known for her good works, barely escaped with her life. The 
authorities were not slow to take stern measures. Troops were rapidly 
moved to the centres of disturbance, flying columns were sent through 
the country, and armoured cars and trains and aeroplanes were used to 
disperse the rioters. A Resolution issued by the Government of India on 
April 14 asserted its determination to use all the powers vested in it 

to put down "open rebellion" even by the most drastic means. By the end 
of the month the Viceroy was able to announce that order had been 
generally restored, though in some places there was still considerable 
effervescence. 


Had the measures taken, however stern, been confined to the repression 

of actual violence and to the punishment of the guilty, the reaction 
produced amongst the great majority of Indians by the atrocities which 
Indian mobs had committed, and the appalling spirit of lawlessness which 
inspired them, would probably have been at least as great as the 

impression which they at first made upon Mr. Gandhi himself, who 
suddenly recognised and admitted that he had underrated the "forces of 
evil" and advised his disciples to co-operate, as he himself had done at 
Ahmedabad, with Government in the restoration of order. The _Satyagraha_ 
Committee, of which he was President, resolved to suspend temporarily 
"civil disobedience" to the laws, and the fraternisation between 
Mahomedans and Hindus cooled down, when important Mahomedan associations 
began to protest against the desecration of mosques by the admission of 
Hindu "idolaters" to deliver fiery orations to mixed congregations 

within the sacred precincts. But before the reaction could take real 

effect, it was arrested by rumours of terrible happenings in the course 

of the repression in the Punjab which turned the tide of Indian feeling 

into an opposite direction, and for those rumours there ultimately 

proved to have been no slight foundation. 


The methods adopted in the Punjab had been very different from those 
adopted in the Bombay Presidency, where there had been scarcely less 
menacing outbursts in some of the northern districts, besides serious 
rioting in Bombay itself. In Ahmedabad, the second city of the 

Presidency, mob law reigned for two days. There were arson and pillage, 
and murder of Europeans and Government officers. Troops had to be 
hurried up to quell the disturbances, and for a short time the military 
authorities had to take charge. The repression was stern; 28 of the 

rioters were killed and 123 wounded in Ahmedabad alone. There were many 
arrests and prosecutions. But those stormy days left no bitterness 

behind them. The use of military force was not resented, because it was 
directed only against the crowds actually engaged in violent rioting. 
Martial law was never proclaimed, nor did the military authorities 

prolong the exercise of their punitive powers beyond the short period of 
active disorder, nor strain it beyond the measures essential to the 
suppression of disorder. They never interfered in administrative 

matters. The Bombay Government kept their heads, and there was nowhere 
any wholesale surrender of the civil authority into military hands. Mr. 
Gandhi, who had been turned back by the Punjab Government when he tried 
to enter the Punjab, was left free by the Bombay Government, and the 
value of his assistance in restoring order in Allahabad, whilst he was 

in his first fit of penitence, was acknowledged by the authorities. 


Very different was the intensive enforcement of martial law in the 
Punjab. Even when all allowance is made for the more dangerous situation 
created by a more martial population and the proximity of an always 
turbulent North-Western Frontier with the added menace at that time of 
an Afghan invasion, nothing can justify what was done at Amritsar where 
the deliberate bloodshed at Jallianwala has marked out April 13, 1919, 
as a black day in the annals of British India. One cannot possibly 

realise the frightfulness of it until one has actually looked down on 

the Jallianwala Bagh--once a garden, but in modern times a waste space 
frequently used for fairs and public meetings, about the size perhaps of 
Trafalgar Square, and closed in almost entirely by walls above which 
rise the backs of native houses facing into the congested streets of the 
city. I entered by the same narrow lane by which General Dyer--having 
heard that a large crowd had assembled there, many doubtless in 
defiance, but many also in ignorance of his proclamation forbidding all 
public gatherings--entered with about fifty rifles. I stood on the same 
rising ground on which he stood when, without a word of warning, he 
opened fire at about 100 yards' range upon a dense crowd, collected 
mainly in the lower and more distant part of the enclosure around a 
platform from which speeches were being delivered. The crowd was 
estimated by him at 6000, by others at 10,000 and more, but practically 
unarmed, and all quite defenceless. The panic-stricken multitude broke 
at once, but for ten consecutive minutes he kept up a merciless 
fusillade--in all 1650 rounds--on that seething mass of humanity, caught 
like rats in a trap, vainly rushing for the few narrow exits or lying 


flat on the ground to escape the rain of bullets, which he personally 
directed to the points where the crowd was thickest. The "targets," to 

use his own word, were good, and when at the end of those ten minutes, 
having almost exhausted his ammunition, he marched his men off by the 
way they came, he had killed, according to the official figures only 
wrung out of Government months later, 379, and he left about 1200 
wounded on the ground, for whom, again to use his own word, he did not 
consider it his "job" to take the slightest thought. 


In going to Jallianwala I had passed through the streets where, on April 
10, when the disorders suddenly broke out in Amritsar, the worst 
excesses were committed by the Indian rioters. But for General Dyer's 
own statements before the Hunter Commission, one might have pleaded 
that, left to his own unbalanced judgment by the precipitate abdication 
of the civil authority, he simply "saw red," though the outbreak of the 
10th had been quelled before he arrived in Amritsar, and the city had 
been free from actual violence for the best part of three days. But, on 
his own showing, he deliberately made up his mind whilst marching his 
men to Jallianwala, and would not have flinched from still greater 
slaughter if the narrowness of the approaches had not compelled him 
regretfully to leave his machine-guns behind. His purpose, he declared, 
was to "strike terror into the whole of the Punjab." He may have 
achieved it for the time, though the evidence on this point is 
conflicting, but what he achieved far more permanently and effectively 
was to create in the Jallianwala Bagh, purchased since then as a 
"Martyrs' Memorial" by the Indian National Congress, a place of 
perpetual pilgrimage for racial hatred. 


Then, two days after--not before--Jallianwala came the formal 
proclamation of martial law in the Punjab, and though there were no more 
Jallianwalas, what but racial hatred could result from a constant stream 

of petty and vindictive measures enforced even after the danger of 
rebellion, however real it may at first have seemed, had passed away? 

Sir Michael O'Dwyer protested, it is true, against General Dyer's 
monstrous "crawling order," and it was promptly disallowed. But what of 
many other "orders" which were not disallowed? What of the promiscuous 
floggings and whippings, the indiscriminate arrests and confiscations, 

the so-called "fancy punishments" designed not so much to punish 
individual "rebels" as to terrorise and humiliate? What of the whole 
judicial or _quasi_-judicial administration of martial law? The 

essential facts are on record now in the Report of the Hunter Committee 
and in the evidence taken before it, though its findings were not 

entirely unanimous and the majority report of the European members, five 
in number including the president Lord Hunter, formerly 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, was accompanied by a minority report 
signed by the three Indian members, two of them now Ministers in the 
Government of Bombay and of the United Provinces respectively, who on 
several points attached graver importance to the circumstances which 
they themselves had chiefly helped to elicit from witnesses under 


examination. Upon the Report the Government of India and His Majesty's 
Government expressed in turn their views in despatches which are also 
public property. The responsibility of the Government of India was so 
deeply involved, and in a lesser degree that of the Secretary of State, 
that in neither case was judgment likely to err on the side of severity. 
The Government of India certainly did not so err, and one must turn to 
the despatch embodying the views of the British Government for a 
considered judgment which at least set forth in weighty terms the 
principles of British policy that had been violated in the Punjab, 
however short some may consider it to have fallen of the full 
requirements of justice in appraising the gravity of the departure from 
those principles in specific cases. 


The Punjab tragedy has had such far-reaching effects in shaking the 
confidence of the Indian people in the justice and even in the humanity 
of British rule that it is best to quote the language in which the 

British Government recorded their judgment in their despatch to the 
Government of India: 


The principle which has consistently governed the policy of His 
Majesty's Government in directing the methods to be employed, when 
military action in support of civil authority is required, may be 
broadly stated as using the minimum force necessary. His Majesty's 
Government are determined that this principle shall remain the 
primary factor of policy whenever circumstances unfortunately 
necessitate the suppression of civil disorder by military force 

within the British Empire. 


It must regretfully but without possibility of doubt be concluded 
that Brigadier-General Dyer's action at Jallianwala Bagh was in 
complete violation of this principle. 


The despatch proceeded to take into account the provocation offered and 
the great difficulties of the position in which General Dyer was placed. 

His omission to give warning before opening fire was nevertheless 
declared to have been "inexcusable," his failure to see that some 

attempt was made to give medical assistance to the dying and the wounded 
an "omission from his obvious duty," and the "crawling order" issued by 
him six days later "an offence against every canon of civilised 
government." 


Upon a military commander administering martial law in a hostile 
country there lies a grave responsibility; when he is compelled to 
exercise this responsibility over a population which owes 
allegiance and looks for protection to the Government which he 
himself is serving, this burden is immeasurably enhanced. It would 
prejudice the public safety, with the preservation of which he is 
charged, to fetter his free judgment or action either by the 
prescription of rigid rules before the event or by over-censorious 


criticism when the crisis is past. A situation which is essentially 
military must be dealt with in the light of military considerations 
which postulate breadth of view and due appreciation of all the 
possible contingencies. There are certain standards of conduct 

which no civilised Government can with impunity neglect and which 
His Majesty's Government are determined to uphold.... That 
Brigadier-General Dyer displayed honesty of purpose and unflinching 
adherence to his conception of his duty cannot for a moment be 
questioned. But his conception of his duty in the circumstances in 
which he was placed was so fundamentally at variance with that 
which His Majesty's Government have a right to expect from and a 
duty to enforce upon officers who hold His Majesty's commission 
that it is impossible to regard him as fitted to remain entrusted 

with the responsibilities which his rank and position impose upon 
him. You have reported to me that the Commander-in-Chief has 
directed Brigadier-General Dyer to resign his appointment as 
Brigade Commander, and has informed him that he would receive no 
further employment in India and that you have concurred. I approve 
the decision and the circumstances of the case have been referred 

to the Army Council. 


With regard to the administration of martial law the despatch considers 
it 


impossible to avoid the conclusion that the majority of Lord 
Hunter's Committee have failed to express themselves in terms 
which, unfortunately, the facts not only justify, but necessitate. 

In paragraphs 16 to 25 of chapter xii. of their report the majority 
have dealt with the "intensive" form generally which martial law 
assumed and with certain specific instances of undue severity and 
of improper punishments or orders. It is unnecessary to 

recapitulate the instances which the Committee have enumerated in 
detail in both their reports, nor would any useful purpose be 

served by attempting to assess, with a view to penalties, the 
culpability of individual officers who were responsible for these 
orders, but whose conduct in other respects may have been free from 
blame or actually commendable. But His Majesty's Government must 
express strong disapproval of these orders and punishments and ask 
me to leave to you the duty of seeing that this disapproval shall 

be unmistakably marked by censure or other action which seems to 
you necessary upon those who were responsible for them. The 
instances cited by the Committee gave justifiable ground for the 
assertion that the administration of martial law in the Punjab was 
marred by a spirit which prompted--not generally, but unfortunately 
not uncommonly--the enforcement of punishments and orders 
calculated, if not intended to humiliate Indians as a race, to 

cause unwarranted inconvenience amounting on occasions to 
injustice, and to flout the standards of propriety and humanity, 
which the inhabitants not only of India in particular but of the 


civilised world in general have a right to demand of those set in 
authority over them. It is a matter for regret that, 

notwithstanding the conduct of the majority, there should have been 
some officers in the Punjab who appear to have overlooked the fact 
that they were administering martial law, not in order to subdue 

the population of a hostile country temporarily occupied as an act 

of war, but in order to deal promptly with those who had disturbed 
the peace of a population owing allegiance to the King Emperor, and 
in the main profoundly loyal to that allegiance. 


This clear enunciation of bed-rock principles and emphatic condemnation 
of many of the methods of repression used in the Punjab would have done 
more to reassure the public mind in India had the actual punishment 
inflicted on General Dyer and a few others been more commensurate with 
the gravity of the censure passed on their actions, and in any case it 

came far too late. It came too late to stem the rising tide of Indian 
bitterness, intensified by many gross exaggerations and deliberate 
inventions, which lost all sense of proportion when the Extremists 
demanded Sir Michael O'Dwyer's impeachment, though many responsible 
Indians had expressed their unabated confidence in him before he left 

the Punjab on the expiry of his term of office, just after the troubles, 

in terms more unstinted even than those in which the Government of India 
and the British Government conveyed their appreciation of his long and 
distinguished services--services which assuredly no errors of judgment 
committed under great stress could be allowed to overshadow. It came 
too late also to correct the effects of the panic that had taken 

possession of the European mind when it was still largely in ignorance 

of the actual facts. For most Europeans had at once rushed to the 
conclusion that the outbreak in the Punjab, in which no single Sepoy 

ever took part, was or threatened to be a reproduction of the Mutiny. In 
the first days, as a measure of precaution, European women and children 
had been hurriedly collected into places of refuge lest the horrible 
excesses perpetrated by the Indian mob at Amritsar might prove the 
prelude to a repetition of Cawnpore. The hardships and anxiety they 
underwent and the murderous outrages actually committed on not a few 
Europeans moved most of their fellow countrymen and countrywomen to 
unmeasured resentment, and not until they gained at last a fuller 
knowledge of all the facts so long allowed to remain obscure did a 
gradual reaction set in against the belief which was genuinely 

entertained by most Europeans, non-official and official in India, and 
which spread from them to England, that General Dyer's action and the 
rigours of martial law alone "saved India." 


What drove the iron into the soul of India more than the things actually 
done in the Punjab, for which many Indians admit the provocation, was 
the reluctance of her rulers to look them in the face, and the tardiness 
and half-heartedness of the atonement made for them. Not till nearly 
half a year after the troubles had occurred did the Government of India 
announce the appointment of the Hunter Committee of Inquiry, and this 


announcement was coupled with the introduction of a Bill of Indemnity 
for all officers of Government engaged in their repression, which wore, 
in the eyes of Indians, however unreasonably, the appearance of an 
attempt to shelter them against the possible findings of the Committee. 
Again nearly half a year passed before the report of the Committee was 
made public, and the bloom had already been taken off it for most 
Indians by the report of a Commission instituted on its own account by 
the Indian National Congress which, partisan and lurid as it was, never 
received full refutation, as the witnesses upon whose evidence it was 
based were, for technical reasons, not heard by the Hunter Committee. 
The complete surrender of civil authority into military hands first at 
Amritsar, and then, under orders from Simla, at Lahore and elsewhere, 
was, as His Majesty's Government afterwards acknowledged, a disastrous 
departure from the best traditions of the Indian Civil Service. But, 
whatever the mistakes committed by the civil authority in the Punjab or 
by those charged with the administration of martial law in that 

province, there is above the Punjab the Government of India, and its 

plea of prolonged ignorance as to the details of the occurrences in the 
Punjab can hardly hold water. The preoccupations of the Afghan war which 
followed closely on the Punjab troubles were no doubt absorbing, but had 
the Viceroy or the Home member or the Commander-in-Chief or one of his 
responsible advisers proceeded in person, the moment the disorders were 
over, to Lahore or Amritsar, barely more than a night's journey from 
Delhi or Simla, is it conceivable that a halt would not have been 
forthwith called to proceedings which these high officers of state were 
constrained later on unanimously to deplore and reprobate? And if the 
Government of India were too slow to move, was there not a Secretary of 
State who knew, from statements made to him personally by Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer on his return to England, at least enough to insist upon 
immediate inquiry on the spot? Mr. Montagu has seldom, it is believed, 
hesitated to require in the most peremptory terms full information on 

far more trivial matters. Had prompt action been taken in India, there 
would never have been any need for the Hunter Committee. As it was, 
Indian feeling had run tremendously high before its findings were made 
public. So when the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
published their belated judgment, the people of India weighed such a 
tardy measure of justice against the dissent of an important minority in 
the House of Commons and of the majority of the Lords, the stifling of 
discussion in the Indian Legislature, which was still more directly 
interested in the matter, and above all the unprecedented public 
subscriptions in England and in India for the glorification of General 
Dyer, whilst the Punjab Government was still haggling over doles to the 
widows and orphans of Jallianwala--and, having weighed it, found it 
lamentably wanting, until at last the Duke of Connaught's moving speech 
at Delhi for the first time began to redress the balance. 


The story of Jallianwala and all that followed in the Punjab scattered 
to the winds Mr. Gandhi's threadbare penitence for the horrible violence 
of Indian mobs, and he poured out henceforth all the vials of his wrath 


on the violence of the repression, far more unpardonable, he declared, 
because they were not the outcome of ignorant fanaticism, but of a 
definite policy adopted by European officers high in rank and 
responsibility. There was no longer any doubt in his mind that a 
Government that tolerated or condoned or palliated such things was 
"Satanic," and that the whole civilisation for which such a Government 
stood was equally Satanic. For Indians to co-operate with it until it 

had shown "a complete change of heart" was a deadly sin. To accept any 
scheme of constitutional reforms as reparation for the wrongs of the 
Punjab with which the wrongs of Turkey were linked up with an increased 
fervour of righteous indignation when the terms of the treaty of Sévres 
became known, was treachery to the soul of India. Thence it was but a 
step to the organisation of a definite "Non-co-operation" movement to 
demonstrate the finality of the breach. Mr. Gandhi appealed in the first 
place to the educated classes to set the example to the people. He 

called upon those on whom the State had conferred honours and titles to 
renounce them, upon barristers and pleaders to cease to practise in the 
law-courts, and upon parents to withdraw their children from the 

schools and colleges tainted with State control and State doles. If 

parents would not hearken to him, schoolboys and students were exhorted 
to shake themselves free of their own accord. To the people he opened up 
simpler ways of "Non-co-operation" by abstaining from tea and sugar and 
all articles of consumption and of clothing contaminated by alien hands 
or alien industry. If all would join in a common effort he promised that 
India would speedily attain Swaraj_--the term mentioned was generally a 
year--and, quit of the railways and telegraphs and all other instruments 
and symbols of Western economic bondage, return to the felicity and 
greatness of Vedic times. All this, however, was to be done by "soul 
force" alone and without violence. 


In the course of the only long conversation I had with Mr. Gandhi I 

tried to obtain from him some picture of what India would be like under 
_Swaraj_ as he understood it. In a voice as gentle as his whole manner 

is persuasive, he explained, more in pity than in anger, that India had 

at last recovered her own soul through the fiery ordeal which Hindus and 
Mahomedans had undergone in the Punjab, and the perfect act of faith 
which the Khilafat_ meant for all Mahomedans, and that, purged of the 
degrading influences of the West, she would find again that peace which 
was hers before alien domination divided and exploited her people. As to 
the form of government and administration which would then obtain in 
India, he would not go beyond a vague assurance that it would be based 
on the free will of the people expressed by manhood suffrage for which 
Indians were already ripe, if called upon to exercise it upon truly 

Indian lines. When I objected that caste, which was the bed-rock of 
Hindu social and religious life, was surely a tremendous obstacle to any 
real democracy, he admitted that the system would have to be restored to 
its pristine purity and redeemed from some of the abuses that had crept 
into it. But he upheld the four original castes as laid down in the 

Vedas, and even their hereditary character, though in practice some born 


in a lower caste might well rise by their own merits and secure the 
deference and respect of the highest castes, "such as, for instance, if 

I may in all modesty quote my own unworthy case, the highest Brahmans 
spontaneously accord to me to-day, though by birth I am only of a lowly 
caste." I tried to get on to more solid ground by pointing out that, 
whatever views one might hold as to his ultimate goal, the methods he 
was employing in trying to break up the existing schools and colleges 
and law-courts and to paralyse the machinery of administration was 
destructive rather than constructive, and that, confident as he might 

feel of substituting better things ultimately for those that he had 
destroyed, construction must always be a much slower process than 
destruction; and in the meantime infinite and perhaps irreparable harm 
would be done. "No," he rejoined--and I think I can convey his words 
pretty accurately, but not his curious smile as of boundless compassion 
for the incurable scepticism of one in outer darkness--"no, I destroy 
nothing that I cannot at once replace. Let your law-courts with their 
cumbersome and ruinous procedure disappear, and India will set up her 
old Panchayats_, in which justice will be dispensed in accordance with 
her own conscience. For your schools and colleges, upon which lakhs of 
rupees have been wasted in bricks and mortar for the erection of 
ponderous buildings that weigh as heavily upon our boys as the 
educational processes by which you reduce their souls to slavery, we 

will give them simpler structures, open to God's air and light, and the 
learning of our forefathers that will make them free men once more." Not 
that he would exclude all Western literature--Ruskin, for instance, he 
would always welcome with both hands--nor Western science so long as it 
was applied to spiritual and not to materialistic purposes, nor even 
English teachers, if they would become Indianised and were reborn of the 
spirit of India. Indeed, what he had looked for, and looked in vain 

for, in the rulers of India was "a change of hearts" by which they too 
might be reborn of the spirit of India. He hated no one, for that would 

be a negation of the great principle of _Ahimsa_, on which he expatiated 
with immense earnestness. 


As I watched the slight ascetic frame and mobile features of the Hindu 
dreamer in his plain garment of white home-spun, and, beside him, one of 
his chief Mahomedan allies, Shaukat Ali, with his great burly figure and 
heavy jowl and somewhat truculent manner and his opulent robes 
embroidered with the Turkish crescent, I wondered how far Mr. Gandhi had 
succeeded in converting his Mahomedan friend to the principle of 
_Ahimsa_. Perhaps Mr. Gandhi guessed what was passing in my mind when I 
asked him how the fundamental antagonism between the Hindu and the 
Mahomedan outlook upon life was to be permanently overcome even if the 
common cause held Hindus and Mahomedans together in the struggle for 
_Swaraj_. He pointed at once to his "brother" Shaukat as a living proof 

of the "change of hearts" that had already taken place in the two 
communities. "Has any cloud ever arisen between my brother Shaukat and 
myself during the months that we have now lived and worked together? Yet 
he is a staunch Mahomedan and IJ a devout Hindu. He is a meat-eater and I 


a vegetarian. He believes in the sword, I condemn all violence. But what 
do such differences matter between two men in both of whom the heart of 
India beats in unison?" 


I turned thereupon to Mr. Shaukat Ali and asked him whether he would 
explain to me the application to India under Swaraj_ of the Mahomedan 
doctrine that the world is divided into two parts, one the "world of 
Islam" under Mahomedan rule, and the other "the world of war," in which 
infidels may rule for a time but will sooner or later be reduced to 
subjection by the sword of Islam. To which of these worlds would 
Mahomedans reckon India to belong when she obtained Swaraj_? Mr. 
Shaukat Ali evaded the question by assuring me with much unction that 
he could not conceive the possibility of the Hindus doing any wrong to 
Islam, but, if the unthinkable happened, Mahomedans, he quickly added, 
would know how to redress their wrongs, for they could never renounce 
their belief in the sword, and it was indeed because Turkey is the sword 
of Islam that they could not see her perish or the Khalifate depart from 
her. 


I wondered as I withdrew how long the fiery Mahomedan would keep his 
sword sheathed, did he not feel that his own personality and that of his 
brother Mahomed Ali would count for very little without the reflected 
halo with which they were at least temporarily invested by the 

saintliness of Mr. Gandhi's own simple and austere life of 
self-renunciation, so different in every way from their own. For it is 

to his personality rather than to his teachings that Mr. Gandhi owes his 
immense influence with the people. It is a very different influence from 
that of Mr. Tilak, to whom he is sometimes, but quite wrongly, compared. 
Mr. Tilak belonged by birth to a powerful Deccani Brahman caste with 
hereditary traditions of rulership. He was a man of considerable 

Sanscrit learning whose researches into the ancient lore of Hinduism 
commanded respectful attention amongst European as well as Indian 
scholars. Whatever one may think of his politics and of his political 
methods, he was an astute politician skilled in all the ways of 

political opportunism. Mr. Gandhi is none of these things. He is not a 
Brahman, but of the humbler Bania_ caste; he does not come from the 
Deccan, but from Gujarat, a much less distinguished part of the Bombay 
Presidency. He does not claim to be anything but a man of the people. He 
looks small and fragile and his features are homely. He lives in the 
simplest native way, eating simple native food which he is said to 
prepare with his own hands, and dresses in the simplest native clothes 
from his own spinning-wheel. His private life is unimpeachable--the only 
point indeed in which Mr. Tilak resembled him. Though he lays no claim 
to Sanscrit erudition, his speeches are replete with references to Hindu 
mythology and scripture, but they usually reflect the gentler, and not 

the more terrific, aspects of Hinduism. He blurts out the truth as he 
conceives it with as little regard for the feelings or prejudices of his 
supporters as for those of his opponents. He will tell the most orthodox 
Brahman audience at Poona that if they want to be the leaders of the 


nation they must give up their worldly notions of caste ascendancy and 
their harsh enforcement of "untouchability"; or he will lecture a 

youthful Bengalee audience, intensely jealous of their own language, 
upon their shameful ignorance of Hindi, which he believes to be the 
future language of India and of _Swaraj_. No one could suspect him of 
having an axe of his own to grind. He is beyond argument, because his 
conscience tells him he is right and his conscience must be right, and 

the people believe that he is right, and that his conscience must be 

right because he is a_Mahatma_, and as such outside and above caste. 
His influence over the Indian Mahomedan cannot be so deep-rooted, and 
the ancient antagonism between them and the Hindus still endures amongst 
the masses on both sides; but it is of some significance that his warm 
espousal of the grievances which large and perhaps growing numbers of 
them have been induced to read into the Turkish peace terms, has led 
some of his most enthusiastic Mahomedan supporters to bestow upon him 
the designation of _Wali_ or Vicegerent which is sometimes used to 
connote religious leadership. 


No leader has ever dominated any meeting of the old Indian National 
Congress as absolutely as Mr. Gandhi dominated last Christmas at Nagpur 
the 20,000 delegates from all parts of India who persisted in calling 
themselves the Indian National Congress, though between them and the 
original Congress founders few links have survived, and the chief 
business of the session was to repudiate the old Congress profession of 
loyalty to the British connection as the fundamental article of its 

creed, and to eliminate the reference hitherto retained, with the 

consent even of the Extremists, to India's participation on equal terms 
with the other members of the Empire in all its rights and 

responsibilities. The resolution moved and carried at Nagpur stated 
bluntly that "the object of the Indian National Congress is the 

attainment of Swaraj_ by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means." Many of the members would have left out the last words 
which were intended to ease the scruples of the more weak-kneed 
brethren. But Mr. Jinna, a Mahomedan Extremist from Bombay, whose legal 
mind in spite of all his bitterness does not blink the cold light of 

reason, warned his audience that India could not achieve complete 
independence by violent means without wading through rivers of blood. 
Mr. Gandhi himself intimated that India did not "want to end the British 
connection at all costs unconditionally," but he declared it to be 
"derogatory to national dignity to think of the permanence of the 

British connection at any cost, and it was impossible to accept its 
continuance in the presence of the grievous wrongs done by the British 
Government and its refusal to acknowledge or redress them." He explained 
that the resolution of which he was the mover could be accepted equally 
by "those who believe that by retaining the British connection we can 
purify ourselves and purify the British people, and those who have no 
such belief." He concluded on a more minatory note: "The British people 
will have to beware that if they do not want to do justice, it will be 

the bounden duty of every Indian to destroy the Empire"--which Mr. 


Mahomed Ali, however, with less diplomacy, declared to be already dead 
and buried. 


That the "Non-co-operation" programme was reaffirmed at Nagpur except in 
regard to the propaganda amongst schoolboys as differentiated from 
students, and that threats were uttered of extending passive resistance 

to the non-payment of taxes and more especially of the land tax, were 

not matters to cause much surprise to those who had measured the sharply 
inclined plane down which "Non-co-operation" was moving. But one hardly 
sees how Mr. Gandhi can reconcile the racial hatred which was the 

key-note of all the proceedings with his favourite doctrine of Ahimsa_. 

He has, however, himself, on one occasion, openly referred to a time 

when legions of Indians may be ready to leap to the sword for Swaraj_, 
and though his appeal is to an inner moral force which he declares to be 
unconquerable, he does not always disguise from himself or from his 
followers the bloodshed which the exercise of that moral force may 

involve. In an article in support of the "Non-co-operation" movement in 

his organ Young India_ the following pregnant passage occurs: 


For me, I say with Cardinal Newman: "I do not ask to see the 
distant scene; one step enough for me." The movement is essentially 
religious. The business of every God-fearing man is to dissociate 
himself from evil in total disregard of consequences. He must have 
faith in a good deed producing only a good result; that, in my 
opinion, is the Ghita doctrine of work without attachment. God does 
not permit man to peep into the future. He follows truth, although 
the following of it may endanger life. He knows that it is better 

to die in the way of God than to live in the way of Satan. 

Therefore, whoever is satisfied that this Government represents the 
activity of Satan has no choice left to him but to dissociate 

himself from it. 


Are there any limits to the disastrous lengths to which a people may not 
be carried away by one who combines to such ends and in such fashion 
religious and political leadership? 








Recipes from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Better Meals for Less Money, by Mary Green 


476.-PLAIN GRIDDLE CAKES 


1-1/2 cups flour 1 egg well beaten 
3 teaspoons baking powder 1 tablespoon melted shortening 
1/2 teaspoon salt 1/2 cup milk 


1 tablespoon sugar 3/4 cup water 


Mix and sift dry ingredients; add egg well beaten, shortening, and 
liquid; beat well, and cook on a hot griddle. The cakes should be small 
and should be served very hot with butter and sirup. 


477.--SOUR MILK GRIDDLE CAKES 


2 cups flour 2 teaspoons sugar 
1/2 teaspoon salt 2 cups thick sour milk 
1 teaspoon soda 1 egg well beaten 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, add milk and egg, and beat well; cook the 
same as Plain Griddle Cakes (see No. 476). 


478.--CORN MEAL GRIDDLE CAKES 


1-1/2 cups corn meal 1 egg well beaten 

1/2 cup flour 3/4 cup milk 

4 teaspoons baking powder = 3/4 cup water 

3/4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted shortening 


1 tablespoon molasses 


Mix in order given, beat well, and cook on a hot, greased griddle. If 

all of the batter is not needed at once, cover what is left, and keep 

in a cold place; add one-half teaspoon of baking powder, and beat 
vigorously before using; or half of the recipe may be used and the extra 
half egg used in some other way. 


479.--DRIED CRUMB GRIDDLE CAKES 


1 cup dried and sifted bread crumbs —2 tablespoons sugar 
1 cup flour 1 egg 

1/2 teaspoon salt 1-1/4 cups milk 

4 teaspoons baking powder 


Mix and cook according to directions for Plain Griddle Cakes (see No. 
476). Half milk and half water may be used. 
480.--RICE GRIDDLE CAKES 

1 cup cooked rice 2 teaspoons baking powder 

l egg well beaten _1 tablespoon sugar 

1 cup milk 1/2 teaspoon salt 


1 cup flour Few gratings nutmeg 


Mix rice and egg thoroughly with a fork, add milk, and dry ingredients 


mixed and sifted together; beat well, and cook the same as Plain Griddle 
Cakes (see No. 476). 








Recipes from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Candy-Making at Home, by Mary M. Wright 


GINGER CHIPS 


Stir together a cupful of butter and one cupful of brown sugar. Add one 
tablespoonful of ginger and one teaspoonful each of cloves and cinnamon. 
Mix in two cupfuls of good baking molasses and the grated peel of a 
large lemon. Add a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little hot water. 

Mix in enough flour to make a stiff paste. Roll out very thin, a small 
portion at a time, and cut into narrow strips about one inch wide and 

four inches long. Bake in a moderate oven for ten minutes. 


GINGER WAFERS 


Stir one-fourth cupful of butter and one-half cupful of sugar to a 

cream, add two eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately. Add a half 
cupful of flour or just enough to make a thin batter, mix well, then add 
one tablespoonful of ginger, and the grated peel of a lemon. Drop by 
spoonfuls on buttered tins, far enough apart not to run together. Bake 

in a moderate oven, and when half done roll up into little cylinders, 

and return to the oven and crisp until brown. 


GINGER NUTS 


Take one pint of baking molasses and add one-half cupful of melted 
butter, one cupful of brown sugar and one tablespoonful of powdered 
ginger. Stir these ingredients well together, and while mixing add two 
tablespoonfuls of candied lemon or orange peel, one tablespoonful of 
candied angelica cut into small dice, and a teaspoonful of soda 

dissolved in a little warm water. Having mixed all thoroughly together 
break in one egg and work in as much flour to form a paste just stiff 
enough to handle. Form into balls, and press a raisin or blanched almond 
in the top of each, and bake on greased tins in a rather quick oven. 


GERMAN GINGER BALLS 


Beat up four eggs until very light and foamy; then add gradually a half 
pound of light brown sugar, a teaspoonful of ginger, and one-half 
teaspoonful of allspice or cinnamon, the juice of one lemon and 
three-fourths cupful of pastry flour. Form with floured hands into small 


balls, placing in the center of each a tiny piece of preserved ginger, 
or candied ginger. Place in a greased baking-pan far enough apart not to 
touch when baked. Bake in a quick oven. 








Recipes from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Everyday Foods in War Time, by Mary Swartz 
Rose 


GEVECH (ROUMANIAN RECIPE) 


Shredded cabbage, 1-1/4 cups 
Chopped onion, 1/4 cup 

Rice, 1/4 cup 

Diced potatoes, 3/4 cup 

1/2 green pepper cut into strips 
Fish, 3/4 pound 

Canned tomato, 3/4 cup 
Water, 3 tablespoons 

Salt, 3/4 teaspoon 

Paprika, 1/4 teaspoon 

Pepper, 1/8 teaspoon 


Parboil cabbage, onion, rice, potatoes, and green pepper together in 
salted water for 20 minutes. Drain. Clean fish, cut into small pieces, and 
mix with parboiled vegetables, canned tomatoes, water, and seasonings. 
Bake in a moderate oven for about 40 minutes. Baste occasionally while 
cooking. Serve with a garnish of sliced lemon. 


GREEN PEA LOAF WITH WHITE SAUCE 


Dried green peas, | cup 
Cold water, 4 cups 

Boiling water, 2 quarts 
Soft, stale bread crumbs, 1-1/2 cups 
Milk, 1-1/2 cups 

Salt, 1 teaspoon 

Pepper, 1/8 teaspoon 
Paprika, 1/2 teaspoon 
Grated onion, 1/2 teaspoon 
Egg, 1 

Fat, 3 tablespoons 


Soak peas in cold water over night. Cook in boiling water until soft. Rub 
through a sieve. To one cup of this pea pulp add bread crumbs, milk, 
seasoning, egg (slightly beaten), and melted fat. Turn mixture into a 
small, oiled bread pan. Set pan into a second pan, containing water. Bake 


mixture 40 minutes or until firm. Remove loaf from pan. Serve with white 
sauce. One-half cup of cheese may be added to one and one-half cups of the 
sauce. 








TREATISE ON GRAIN STACKING 
Project Gutenberg's A Treatise on Grain Stacking, by John DeLamater 


PLACING FOUNDATION. 


If convenient, make a foundation of rails, by placing three rails about 
four and one-half feet apart and parallel, and then add half or two 
thirds the length of a rail to each, and cover by laying rails 
crossways, and finish by laying a large rail or post in the center 
lengthways. 


This will form a foundation large enough for ten or twelve large loads. 
If rails, poles or boards cannot be had for an entire foundation, 
endeavor to get something to support the heads of a few center sheaves; 
for if sheaves are set on end to commence a stack, the middle is apt to 
settle too much. 


COMMENCING TO BUILD. 


On the rail foundation, lay around the center in the form of an ellipse, 
with the heads lapping well across the center rail; lap half and 
continue to lay towards the outside until foundation is covered. Now 
commence at the outside and lay a course around, neither laying out or 
drawing in, except to correct any little error that may occur in the 
elliptical form of the stack; complete the courses to the center, but 
don't fill the middle too full; if the outside is lower than the middle, 
lay a double course around outside; keep your stack _flat_--full as high 
at outside as center; build the first load straight up, neither laying 

out or drawing in, if the stack is to contain ten or twelve loads; if 

eight or nine, lay the last course out a little. 


LAYING OUT. 


If the stack is flat and as near an ellipse as the eye can judge, 

laying out and keeping the stack properly balanced will be very easy. 
Drive alternate loads on opposite sides of the stack: this will help to 
keep the stack properly balanced. If the eye detects a place that seems 
to be lower than the general level, it will be found that it was caused 


by laying out more there than at other points; to remedy this defect, 
draw in the next outside course at the low point six, eight or ten 
inches, according to the depression. The greater the depression, the 
more it should be drawn in, and the next inside course at the low point 
should be shoved out nearly to the buts of the outside course, then 
continue to build as though nothing had happened. If a high place should 
be observed, the next outside course should be laid farther out, and 
inside course at this point drawn well in. Glance frequently over the 
stack and see if the outside presents the appearance of an ellipse, and 
keep a sharp lookout for high and low spots. If the middle is too full, 
the outside will slip out, and an undesirable job of propping will 
begin. Put in two thirds of what is intended for the stack before 
commencing to draw in. Don't let a stack stand over night at this stage 
if it can be avoided, but put on the next two loads as quickly as 
possible, for the outside of the stack will settle rapidly. 


FILLING THE MIDDLE. 


Lay a tier of bundles through the center half the length of the stack, 
alternating heads and buts, then lay a course around with the heads 
lapping across the middle tier; now another tier through the center, and 
two courses around it; then another tier at center and courses around, 
until the center is three or four feet higher than the outside of the 
stack, and the last course layed laps half way from head to band on the 
outside course of the stack. It will be seen that while building the 

main part of the stack, the courses were laid from outside to center, 
and while filling the middle or putting in the stuffing, the courses are 
laid from center towards outside. Now commence outside, lay a course, 
heads out, half way from band to but on outside course, then turn buts 
out, lap half and lay to center; then lay a course around outside, 
neither laying out or drawing in. 


Now comes a point that should not be overlooked: Lay a course, buts 
out, lapping half way from heads to band on outside course; then lap 
half and lay to center. 


The reason for laying the buts of second course half way from heads to 
band is to give the buts of the next outside course above a chance to 

rest firmly on the course below, leaving no unoccupied space; if the 

buts of second course were laid out to the band of outside course, then 
the next outside course above, being drawn in, would rest one-third of 
the way from band to but, on the buts of the course below, leaving a 
space for rain to drive in and wet the stack. Draw in outside course 
rapidly; lay buts of second course half way from head to band on outside 
course as long as stack top is large enough; keep middle well piled up. 


A stack can be drawn in very rapidly, without danger of taking in water 
from a protracted rain, even if the outside of the stack grows green, no 


sheaf will be found wet above the band, and the middle of stack dry, for 
the buts of outside course will form a thatch roof to protect the stack. 


The placing of a few top bundles is a matter of small importance. If a 
stack has been properly built it will receive but little injury if top 
bundles should blow off. A strand or two of wire, with sticks or stones 
at the ends to weight them down, will usually hold the top in place. 


RECAPITULATION. 


The first load being built straight up and flat on top forms a firm and 
secure base on which to build the upper structure. 


Laying out or putting in the bulge is the most important part of the 
stack, for it contains the greater part of the grain; by laying out and 
keeping the stack _flat_, the work can be done rapidly, and when the 
stack settles the buts will hang down, for there is nothing to hold them 


up. 


Filling the middle corresponds to putting rafters on a building to 
support the roof. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


I have found in the course of a long experience, that a foundation 
eleven or twelve feet wide and eighteen or twenty feet long, and a stack 
built in the form of an ellipse, and so as to contain ten or twelve 

large loads, to be the most convenient and economical. Grain can be put 
into a stack of this size much more rapidly than in small stacks. If a 
stack is built much larger it will require more labor to pass the 

bundles across the stack, and will have to be carried much higher before 
it is topped out, which takes time and hard work. 


The elliptical form I have found the best; with a load driven to the 
side of the stack, the pitcher is never very far from the stacker; the 
stack is easily kept balanced, and at threshing time the grain is 
readily got to the machine. In a round stack of the same size, the 
stacker gets farther away from the pitcher, and it requires more skill 
to keep a round stack properly balanced; but if a round stack, after it 
is finished and settled, looks like an egg standing erect on the large 
end, that is good enough; it will not take water, and looks well, too. A 
square stack, or one with corners, is easily kept balanced, but in 
turning the corners there is too much fullness at the heads of the 
bundles, and when the stack settles there will usually be a sag on each 
side to catch water. 


Two stakes, one eight and the other ten rods away, and in line with the 


center of foundation, will sometimes assist the stacker in keeping his 
stack well balanced, for at a glance he can tell whether the center is 

in line with the stakes. A man may build, as his fancy dictates, either 
round, elliptical or square, but in _all_, the same general principles 
_must_ be observed--the lower part of the stack built straight up; put 

in a bulge which settles down around and nearly conceals the lower part, 
leaving the center of the bulge high; filling the middle to support the 
center of the top. These are the principles on which good stacking 
depends. If a man gets them well fixed in his mind and discards the idea 
that he must keep the middle full from the ground up, he will have but 
little damaged grain, even in the very worst of seasons. 


* * * * * 


A boy to hand bundles is usually more damage than good until a stack is 
half built, and then he should not be allowed to stand on outside 

course. If practical, drive alternate loads on opposite sides of the 

stack; this is very desirable, but if, from the nature of surroundings, 

it is necessary to drive all on one side, draw the top of the stack over 

a foot or two towards the side where the unloading is done; the 

opposite side will settle considerably the most, which will leave the 
stack straight up. 


FANCY STACKING. 


For a pyramid stack, build as usual up to within two or three rounds of 
where drawing in commences, then draw in a little at center of sides and 
ends to bring the curves to straight lines; keep the corners well out, 
observing the form of a rectangle in filling the middle, and finish to 

top. 


For a gothic stack, build an ordinary one until commencing to draw in, 
then draw in the oval corners and build center of sides and ends 
straight up. For an X stack draw in sides and ends; build center 
straight up. These stacks look very ornamental on a premium farm and 
will save well, but take more time to build than ordinary stack tops. 


SAMPLE STACK. 


With some, the idea seems to prevail, that the middle of the stack 
should be kept full from the ground up. With the center high enough to 
protect the stack after it is settled, it is impossible to lay out or 

even build straight up, for the outside sheaves are constantly slipping 
out, and the process of building rendered slow and tiresome, and when 
the stack is completed and settled, it will usually be found that the 
center has gone down so much and the outside so little, that the butts 
of the sheaves stick up and form excellent conductors to wet the stack. 


Usually at harvest the country is full of good stackers, and if, between 
that time and threshing, there is little or no rain, they live through 

and there is a good supply next year; but if, between stacking and 
threshing, a protracted rain occurs, vast multitudes are drowned, so 
that, at threshing time, but few good stackers are found alive. 








DISCOVERING GALVANIC ELECTRICITY. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Electricity for Boys, by J. S. Zerbe 


--The great discovery of Galvani, in 

1790, led to the recognition of a new element in electricity, called 

galvanic or voltaic (named after the experimenter, Volta), and now known 
to be identical with frictional electricity. In 1805 Poisson was the 

first to analyze electricity; and when [OE]rsted of Copenhagen, in 1820, 
discovered the magnetic action of electricity, it offered a great 

stimulus to the science, and paved the way for investigation in a new 
direction. Ampere was the first to develop the idea that a motor or a 
dynamo could be made operative by means of the electro-magnetic current; 
and Faraday, about 1830, discovered electro-magnetic rotation. 


FRICTIONAL, VOLTAIC OR GALVANIC, AND ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ELECTRICITY 


THREE ELECTRICAL SOURCES.--It has been found that there are three kinds 
of electricity, or, to be more accurate, there are three ways to 
generate it. These will now be described. 


When man first began experimenting, he produced a current by frictional 
means, and collected the electricity in a bottle or jar. Electricity, so 

stored, could be drawn from the jar, by attaching thereto suitable 
connection. This could be effected only in one way, and that was by 
discharging the entire accumulation instantaneously. At that time they 
knew of no means whereby the current could be made to flow from the jar 
as from a battery or cell. 


FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY.--With a view of explaining the principles 
involved, we show in Fig. 17 a machine for producing electricity by 
friction. 


[Illustration: Fig. 17.. FRICTION-ELECTRICITY MACHINE] 


This is made up as follows: A represents the base, having thereon a flat 


member (B), on which is mounted a pair of parallel posts or standards 
(C, C), which are connected at the top by a cross piece (D). Between 
these two posts is a glass disc (E), mounted upon a shaft (F), which 
passes through the posts, this shaft having at one end a crank (G). Two 
leather collecting surfaces (H, H), which are in contact with the glass 
disc (E), are held in position by arms (I, J), the arm (I) being 

supported by the cross piece (D), and the arm (J) held by the base piece 
(B). A rod (K), U-shaped in form, passes over the structure here thus 
described, its ends being secured to the base (B). The arms (I, J) are 
both electrically connected with this rod, or conductor (K), joined to a 
main conductor (L), which has a terminating knob (M). On each side and 
close to the terminal end of each leather collector (H) is a fork-shaped 
collector (N). These two collectors are also connected electrically with 
the conductor (K). When the disc is turned electricity is generated by 
the leather flaps and accumulated by the collectors (N), after which it 
is ready to be discharged at the knob (M). 


In order to collect the electricity thus generated a vessel called a 
Leyden jar is used. 


LEYDEN JAR.--This is shown in Fig. 18. The jar (A) is of glass coated 
exteriorly at its lower end with tinfoil (B), which extends up a little 
more than halfway from the bottom. This jar has a wooden cover or top 
(C), provided centrally with a hole (D). The jar is designed to receive 
within it a tripod and standard (E) of lead. Within this lead standard 

is fitted a metal rod (F), which projects upwardly through the hole (D), 
its upper end having thereon a terminal knob (G). A sliding cork (H) on 
the rod (F) serves as a means to close the jar when not in use. When in 
use this cork is raised so the rod may not come into contact, 
electrically, with the cover (C). 


The jar is half filled with sulphuric acid (1), after which, in order 
to charge the jar, the knob (G) is brought into contact with the knob 
(M) of the friction generator (Fig. 17). 


VOLTAIC OR GALVANIC ELECTRICITY.--The second method of generating 
electricity is by chemical means, so called, because a liquid is used as 
one of the agents. 


[Illustration: Fig. 18. LEYDEN JAR] 


Galvani, in 1790, made the experiments which led to the generation of 
electricity by means of liquids and metals. The first battery was called 
the "crown of cups," shown in Fig. 19, and consisting of a row of glass 
cups (A), containing salt water. These cups were electrically connected 
by means of bent metal strips (B), each strip having at one end a copper 
plate (C), and at the other end a zinc plate (D). The first plate in the 

cup at one end is connected with the last plate in the cup at the other 
end by a conductor (E) to make a complete circuit. 


[Illustration: Fig. 19. GALVANIC ELECTRICITY. CROWN OF CUPS] 


THE CELL AND BATTERY.--From the foregoing it will be seen that within 
each cup the current flows from the zinc to the copper plates, and 

exteriorly from the copper to the zinc plates through the conductors (B 

and E). 


A few years afterwards Volta devised what is known as the voltaic pile 
(Fig. 20). 


VOLTAIC PILE--HOW MADE.--This is made of alternate discs of copper and 
zinc with a piece of cardboard of corresponding size between each zinc 

and copper plate. The cardboard discs are moistened with acidulated 

water. The bottom disc of copper has a strip which connects with a cup 

of acid, and one wire terminal (A) runs therefrom. The upper disc, which 

is of zinc, is also connected, by a strip, with a cup of acid from which 

extends the other terminal wire (B). 


[Illustration: Fig. 20. VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY ] 


_Plus and Minus Signs. --It will be noted that the positive or copper 
disc has the plus sign (+) while the zinc disc has the minus (-) sign. 
These signs denote the positive and the negative sides of the current. 


The liquid in the cells, or in the moistened paper, is called the 
_electrolyte_ and the plates or discs are called _electrodes_. To define 
them more clearly, the positive plate is the anode_, and the negative 
plate the cathode . 


The current, upon entering the zinc plate, decomposes the water in the 
electrolyte, thereby forming oxygen. The hydrogen in the water, which 
has also been formed by the decomposition, is carried to the copper 
plate, so that the plate finally is so coated with hydrogen that it is 
difficult for the current to pass through. This condition is called 
"polarization," and to prevent it has been the aim of all inventors. To 

it also we may attribute the great variety of primary batteries, each 
having some distinctive claim of merit. 


THE COMMON PRIMARY CELL.--The most common form of primary cell contains 
sulphuric acid, or a sulphuric acid solution, as the electrolyte, with 
zinc for the anode_, and carbon, instead of copper, for the cathode . 


The ends of the zinc and copper plates are called _terminals_, and while 
the zinc is the anode or positive element, its _terminal_ is designated 

as the positive pole. In like manner, the carbon is the negative 

element or cathode, and its terminal is designated as negative pole. 


Fig. 21 will show the relative arrangement of the parts. It is customary 


to term that end or element from which the current flows as positive. A 
cell is regarded as a whole, and as the current passes out of the cell 
from the copper element, the copper terminal becomes positive. 


[Illustration: Fig. 21. PRIMARY BATTERY] 


BATTERY RESISTANCE, ELECTROLYTE AND CURRENT.--The following should be 
carefully memorized: 


A cell has reference to a single vessel. When two or more cells are 
coupled together they form a_battery_. 


_Resistance_ is opposition to the movement of the current. If it is 
offered by the electrolyte, it is designated "Internal Resistance." If, 

on the other hand, the opposition takes place, for instance, through the 
wire, it is then called "External Resistance." 


The electrolyte must be either acid, or alkaline, or saline, and the 
electrodes must be of dissimilar metals, so the electrolyte will attack 
one of them. 


The current is measured in amperes, and the force with which it is 
caused to flow is measured in volts. In practice the word "current" is 
used to designate ampere flow; and electromotive force, or E. M. F,, is 
used instead of voltage. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC ELECTRICITY.--The third method of generating 
electricity is by electro-magnets. The value and use of induction will 

now be seen, and you will be enabled to utilize the lesson concerning 
magnetic action referred to in the previous chapter. 


MAGNETIC RADIATION.--You will remember that every piece of metal which 
is within the path of an electric current has a space all about its 

surface from end to end which is electrified. This electrified field 

extends out a certain distance from the metal, and is supposed to 

maintain a movement around it. If, now, another piece of metal is 

brought within range of this electric or magnetic zone and moved across 

it, so as to cut through this field, a current will be generated 

thereby, or rather added to the current already exerted, so that if we 

start with a feeble current, it can be increased by rapidly "cutting the 

lines of force," as it is called. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF DYNAMO.--While there are many kinds of dynamo, they 
all, without exception, are constructed in accordance with this 

principle. There are also many varieties of current. For instance, a 

dynamo may be made to produce a high voltage and a low amperage; another 

with high amperage and low voltage; another which gives a direct current 

for lighting, heating, power, and electroplating; still another which 

generates an alternating current for high tension power, or 


transmission, arc-lighting, etc., all of which will be explained 
hereafter. 


In this place, however, a full description of a direct-current dynamo 
will explain the principle involved in all dynamos--that to generate a 
current of electricity makes it necessary for us to move a field of 
force, like an armature, rapidly and continuously through another field 
of force, like a magnetic field. 


DIRECT-CURRENT DYNAMO.--We shall now make the simplest form of dynamo, 
using for this purpose a pair of permanent magnets. 


[Illustration: Fig. 22. DYNAMO FIELD AND POLE PIECE] 


SIMPLE MAGNET CONSTRUCTION.--A simple way to make a pair of magnets for 
this purpose is shown in Fig. 22. A piece of round 3/4-inch steel core 
(A), 5-1/2 inches long, is threaded at both ends to receive at one end a 
nut (B), which is screwed on a sufficient distance so that the end of 

the core (A) projects a half inch beyond the nut. The other end of the 
steel core has a pole piece of iron (C) 2" x 2" x 4", with a hole 

midway between the ends, threaded entirely through, and provided along 
one side with a concave channel, within which the armature is to turn. 
Now, before the pole piece (C) is put on, we will slip on a disc (E), 

made of hard rubber, then a thin rubber tube (F), and finally a rubber 
disc (G), so as to provide a positive insulation for the wire coil which 

is wound on the bobbin thus made. 


HOW TO WIND.--In practice, and as you go further along in this work, you 
will learn the value, first, of winding one layer of insulated wire on 

the spool, coating it with shellac, and then putting on the next layer, 

and so on; when completely wound, the two wire terminals may be brought 
out at one end; but for our present purpose, and to render the 

explanation clearer, the wire terminals are at the opposite ends of the 

spool (H, H’). 


THE DYNAMO FIELDS.--Two of these spools are so made and they are called 
the fields of the dynamo. 


We will next prepare an iron bar (1), 5 inches long and 1/2 inch thick 
and 1-1/2 inches wide, then bore two holes through it so the distance 
measures 3 inches from center to center. These holes are to be threaded 
for the 3/4-inch cores (A). This bar holds together the upper ends of 
the cores, as shown in Fig. 23. 


[Illustration: Fig. 23.. BASE AND FIELDS ASSEMBLED] 
We then prepare a base (J) of any hard wood, 2 inches thick, 8 inches 


long and 8 inches wide, and bore two 3/4-inch holes 3 inches apart on a 
middle line, to receive a pair of 3/4-inch cap screws (K), which pass 


upwardly through the holes in the base and screw into the pole pieces 
(C). A wooden bar (L), 1-1/2" x 1-1/2", 8 inches long, is placed under 
each pole piece, which is also provided with holes for the cap screws 

(K). The lower side of the base (J) should be countersunk, as at M, so 
the head of the nut will not project. The fields of the dynamo are now 
secured in position to the base. 


[Illustration: Fig. 24. DETAILS OF THE ARMATURE, CORE 
_Fig. 25.. DETAILS OF THE ARMATURE, BODY] 


THE ARMATURE.--A bar of iron (Fig. 24), 1" x 1" and 2-1/4 inches long, 
is next provided. Through this bar (1) are then bored two 5/16-inch 

holes 1-3/4 inches apart, and on the opposite sides of this bar are two 
half-rounded plates of iron (3) (Fig. 25). 


ARMATURE WINDING.--Each plate is 1/2 inch thick, 1-3/4 inches wide and 4 
inches long, each plate having holes (4) to coincide with the holes (2) 

of the bar (1), so that when the two plates are applied to opposite 

sides of the bar, and riveted together, a cylindrical member is formed, 

with two channels running longitudinally, and transversely at the ends; 

and in these channels the insulated wires are wound from end to end 

around the central block (1). 


MOUNTING THE ARMATURE.--It is now necessary to provide a means for 
revolving this armature. To this end a brass disc (5, Fig. 26) is made, 

2 inches in diameter, 1/8 inch thick. Centrally, at one side, is a 

projecting stem (6) of round brass, which projects out 2 inches, and the 

outer end is turned down, as at 7, to form a small bearing surface. 


[Illustration: Fig. 26. JOURNALS Fig. 27. COMMUTATOR, 
ARMATURE MOUNTINGS] 


The other end of the armature has a similar disc (8), with a central 
stem (9), 1-1/2 inches long, turned down to 1/4-inch diameter up to 
within 1/4 inch of the disc (7), so as to form a shoulder. 


THE COMMUTATOR.--In Fig. 27 is shown, at 10, a wooden cylinder, 1 inch 
long and 1-1/4 inches in diameter, with a hole (11) bored through 

axially, so that it will fit tightly on the stem (6) of the disc (5). On 

this wooden cylinder is driven a brass or copper tube (12), which has 

holes (13) opposite each other. Screws are used to hold the tube to the 
wooden cylinder, and after they are properly secured together, the tube 

(12) is cut by a saw, as at 14, so as to form two independent tubular 

surfaces. 


[Illustration: Fig. 28. END VIEW ARMATURE, MOUNTED] 


These tubular sections are called the commutator plates. 


[Illustration: Fig. 29.. TOP VIEW OF ARMATURE ON BASE] 


In order to mount this armature, two bearings are provided, each 
comprising a bar of brass (15, Fig. 28), each 1/4 inch thick, 1/2 inch 
wide and 4-1/2 inches long. Two holes, 3 inches apart, are formed 
through this bar, to receive round-headed wood screws (16), these screws 
being 3 inches long, so they will pass through the wooden pieces (I) 

and enter the base (J). Midway between the ends, each bar (15) has an 
iron bearing block (17), 3/4" x 1/2" and 1-1/2 inches high, the 1/4-inch 
hole for the journal (7) being midway between its ends. 


COMMUTATOR BRUSHES.--Fig. 28 shows the base, armature and commutator 
assembled in position, and to these parts have been added the commutator 
brushes. The brush holder (18) is a horizontal bar made of hard rubber 

loosely mounted upon the journal pin (7), which is 2-1/2 inches long. At 

each end is a right-angled metal arm (19) secured to the bar (18) by 

screws (20). To these arms the brushes (21) are attached, so that their 

spring ends engage with the commutator (12). An adjusting screw (22) in 

the bearing post (17), with the head thereof bearing against the 

brush-holder (18), serves as a means for revolubly adjusting the brushes 

with relation to the commutator. 


DYNAMO WINDINGS.--There are several ways to wind the dynamos. These 
can be shown better by the following diagrams (Figs. 30, 31, 32, 33): 


THE FIELD.--If the field (A, Fig. 30) is not a permanent magnet, it must 
be excited by a cell or battery, and the wires (B, B') are connected up 
with a battery, while the wires (C, C') may be connected up to run a 
motor. This would, therefore, be what is called a "separately excited" 
dynamo. In this case the battery excites the field and the armature 

(D), cutting the lines of force at the pole pieces (E), so that the 

armature gathers the current for the wires (C, C’). 


[Illustration: Fig. 30.. FIELD WINDING] 
[Illustration: Fig. 31. SERIES-WOUND] 


SERIES-WOUND FIELD.--Fig. 31 shows a "series-wound" dynamo. The wires of 
the fields (A) are connected up in series with the brushes of the 

armature (D), and the wires (G, G') are led out and connected up with a 

lamp, motor or other mechanism. In this case, as well as in Figs. 32 and 

33, both the field and the armature are made of soft gray iron. With 

this winding and means of connecting the wires, the field is constantly 

excited by the current passing through the wires. 


SHUNT-WOUND FIELD.--Fig. 32 represents what is known as a "shunt-wound" 
dynamo. Here the field wires (H, H) connect with the opposite brushes 
of the armature, and the wires (I, I') are also connected with the 


brushes, these two wires being provided to perform the work required. 
This is a more useful form of winding for electroplating purposes. 


[Illustration: Fig. 32. SHUNT-WOUND Fig. 32. COMPOUND-WOUND] 


COMPOUND-WOUND FIELD.--Fig. 33 is a diagram of a "compound-wound" 
dynamo. The regular field winding (J) has its opposite ends connected 

directly with the armature brushes. There is also a winding, of a 

comparatively few turns, of a thicker wire, one terminal (K) of which is 
connected with one of the brushes and the other terminal (K') forms one 

side of the lighting circuit. A wire (L) connects with the other 

armature brush to form a complete lighting circuit. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF CONSERVATORIES AND SMALL 


GREENHOUSES 


Project Gutenberg's Gardening Indoors and Under Glass, by F. F. Rockwell 
[Editor's note: kindly follow your state or country guidelines and laws re certain kinds 
of plants. ] 


Have you ever stepped from the chill and dreariness of a windy day, when 
it seems as if the very life of all things growing were shrunk to 

absolute desolation, into the welcome warmth and light and fragrance, 
the beauty and joy of a glass house full of green and blossoming plants? 
No matter how small it was, even though you had to stoop to enter the 
door, and mind your elbows as you went along, what a good, glad 
comfortable feeling flooded in to you with the captive sunlight! What a 
world of difference was made by that sheet of glass between you and the 
outer bitterness and blankness. Doubtless such an experience has been 
yours. Doubtless, too, you wished vaguely that you could have some such 
little corner to escape to, a stronghold to fly to when old winter lays 
waste the countryside. But April came with birds, and May with flowers, 
and months before the first dark, shivery days of the following autumn, 
you had forgotten that another winter would come on, with weeks of 
cheerless, uncomfortable weather. Or possibly you did not forget, until 
you had investigated the matter of greenhouse building and found that 
even a very small house, built to order, was far beyond your means. 


Do not misunderstand me as disparaging the construction companies: they 
do excellent work--and get excellent prices. You may not be able to 

afford an Italian garden, with hundreds of dollars' worth of rare 

plants, but that does not prevent your having a more modest garden spot, 
in which you have planned and worked yourself. Just so, though one of 
these beautiful glass structures may be beyond your purse, you may yet 
have one that will serve your purpose just as practically. The fact of 


the matter is, you can have a small house at a very small outlay, which 
will pay a good, very good interest on your investment. With it you will 
be able to have flowers all the year round, set both your flower and 
vegetable garden weeks ahead in the spring, save many cherished plants 
from the garden, and have fresh green vegetables, such as lettuce, 
radishes, tomatoes and cucumbers that can readily be grown under glass. 
And you will be surprised, if you can give the work some personal 
attention, or, better still, have the fun of doing a little of the 

actual building yourself, at how small an outlay you can put up a 
substantial structure of practical size, say 20 feet by 10--of the 

"lean-to" form. 


By way of illustration let us see what the material for such a house 
would cost, and how to erect it. Almost every dwelling house has some 
sheltered corner or wall where some glass "lean-to" could easily be 
added, and the shape and dimensions can be made to suit the special 
advantages offered. We will consider a simple house of the lean-to type, 
requiring a wall, to begin with, 20 feet long and 7 feet high, down to 

the ground, or a foot or so below it, if you can dig out. Below is 

listed the material such a house would require. With modern patented 
framing methods such a house has been estimated by greenhouse building 
companies to cost, for the material only, from $325 to $400. Yet you can 
have a wooden house that will serve your purpose at a cost for materials 
of $61 and, if you do not care to put it together yourself, a labor cost 

of, say, one-third more. 


[Illustration: Fig. 2--Floor plan of the lean-to type of greenhouse 
shown in section on the opposite page. ] 


As our north wall is already in place, we have only four surfaces to 
consider, as the accompanying diagram shows--namely, south wall, gable 
ends, roof and openings. For the roof we will require a ridge against 

the wall of the dwelling house, sash-bars running at right angles to 

this, a "purlin," or support, midway of these, and a sill for the lower 
ends. For the south wall we will need posts, one row of glass, and 

boards and "sheathing." For the gable ends, a board and sheathing wall 
to the same height, and for the balance, sash-bars and glass. The 

required openings will be a door or doors, and three ventilators, to 

give a sufficient supply of fresh air. 


[Illustration: Fig. 3--A sectional view of a two-bench, 10 X 20 ft. 
house built against the dwelling wall. If possible it would be well to 
gain a steeper slope for the glass and better headroom. The detail in 
the upper right hand corner shows, at larger scale, the plate and front 
lights, indicated just below in the main section. ] 


For these the material required will be: 


10 ft. of 2-in. x 4-in. ridge $ 0.80 


13 10-ft. drip bars 3:25 


2 10-ft. end bars 1.00 

5 6-ft. x 1-1/4-in. second-hand pipe posts 50 
20 ft. 1-in, second-hand iron pipe 1.00 

4 1-1/4-in. x 1-in. clamps 50 

20 ft. 2-in. x 4-in. eaves plate 1.60 

20 ft. 2-in. x 6-in. sill 2.20 

15 1-in. pipe straps 50 

18 ft. 2-in. x 4-in. sill, for gables 1.50 


AO ft. side bars, random lengths, for gables 1.00 
3 ventilating sash for 3 24-in. x 16-in. lights 3.00 


9 16-in. headers for ventilators 40 

6 hinges with screws for ventilators si 

1 roll tar paper, single-ply 2.00 

6 boxes 24-in. x 16-in. glass, B double thick 24.00 
75 lbs. good greenhouse putty 2.50 
Total of items listed above $46.50 


All of the above will have to come from a greenhouse material supply 
company, and prices given do not include freight charges. The following 
items may probably be bought more economically in your immediate 
vicinity, and the prices will vary in different sections of the 

country:-- 


Total of items listed above $46.50 

240 ft. rough 1-in. boards 7.50 

6 posts, 4 in. thick, 6 ft. long, planed on one side} 3.00 
2 posts. 4 in. thick, 8 ft. long, planed on one side} 


1000 shingles 4.00 
Total cost of materials $61.00 
Estimate of labor 20.00 
Total cost of greenhouse $81.00 


Level off a place about 22 x 12 feet, and set in the posts as indicated 
in the plan on page 158, taking care to get the lines for the ends of 

the house perfectly square with the wall, and exact in length. This is 
best done by laying out your lines first with stout string, and making 
your measurements accurately on these. Then put in the posts for sides 
and ends, setting these about three feet into the ground, or, better 

still, in concrete. Put in the two corner posts, which should be square 
first. Next saw off all posts level at the proper height, and put in 

place the 2 x 4 in. eaves plate on top of these and the 2 x 6 in. sill 

just far enough below to take a 16 x 24 in. light of glass, with its 
upper edge snug in the groove in lower side of plate, as shown in detail 
of section on page 159. Fit the 2 x 6 in. sill about the posts so that 

the mortice on same will just clear the outside of posts. Then put on 


the siding on sides and ends--first a layer of rough inch-boards, 

running vertically, a layer, single or double, of tar paper, and a 

second layer of boards, laid horizontally, covering on the outside with 
shingles, clapboards or roofing paper. The five 7 ft. x 1-1/4 in. pipe 

posts may now be placed loose in their holes, and a walk dug out of 
sufficient depth to allow passage through the middle of the house. Rough 
boards nailed to stakes driven into the ground, will hold the earth 

sides of this in place. 


Next, after having it sawed in two vertically (thus making 20 ft), screw 
the ridge securely to side of house at proper height, giving a thick 

coat of white lead at top to insure a tight joint with house. Now put 

one of the end bars in place, taking care to get it exactly at right 

angles with ridge, and then lay down the sash-bars, enough more than 16 
in. apart to allow the glass to slip into place readily. Take a light of 
glass and try it between every fourth or fifth bar put into position, 

_at both ridge and eave_, as this is much easier than trying to remedy 
an error when half the glass is laid. Use "finishing" nails for securing 
the sash-bars, as they are easily split. Next, with chalk line mark the 
middle of the roof sash-bars, and secure to them the one-inch pipe 
purlin, which will then be ready to fasten to the uprights already in 
place. Next, make concrete by mixing two parts Portland cement, two of 
sand and four of gravel or crushed stone with sufficient water to make a 
mixture that will pour like thick mud, and put the iron pipe posts in 
their permanent positions, seeing that the purlin is level and the posts 
upright. (If necessary, the purlin can be weighted down until the 
concrete sets.) Then put into place the ventilators, glazed, and the 
headers for the same--short pieces of wood, cut to go in between the 
sash-bars,--and fit these up snugly against the lower edge of the 
ventilator sash. 


When laying the glass in the roof, which will now be ready, use _plenty_ 
of putty, worked sufficiently soft for the glass to be thoroughly bedded 
in it, and leaving no air-spaces or crevices for the rain to leak 

through later. If this work is carefully done, it will not be necessary 

to putty again on the outside of the glass, but it should be gone over 

with white lead and linseed oil. Be sure to place the convex_ surface 

of every light up. The panes should be lapped from 1/6 to 1/4 of an 

inch, and held securely in place with greenhouse glazing points, the 
double-pointed bent_ ones being generally used. The lights for the ends 
of the house may be "butted," that is, placed edge to edge, if you 

happen to strike good edges, but as a general thing, it will be more 
satisfactory to lap them a little. The woodwork, before being put 
together, should all receive a good priming coat of linseed oil in which 

a little ochre has been mixed, and a second coat after erection. I have 
suggested putting the glass in roof and sides before touching the 
benches, because this work can then be done under shelter in case bad 
weather is encountered. The benches can be arranged in any way that will 
be convenient, but should be about waist-high, and not over four or four 


and a half feet across, to insure easy handling of plants, watering, 

etc. Rough boards will do for their construction, and they should not be 
made so tight as to prevent the ready drainage of water. The doors may 
be bought, or made of boards covered with tar paper and shingles or 
roofing paper. 


The house suggested above is used only by way of illustration. It may 
be either too large or too small for the purposes of some of the readers 
of this book, and I shall therefore give very briefly descriptions of 
several other types of small houses, some of which may be put up even 
more cheaply than the above. The plainest is the sash lean-to somewhat 
like Fig. 3, which is made by simply securing to a suitable wall a 
ridge-piece to hold one end of the sashes for the roof, and erecting a 
wall, similar to the one described above, but without glass, and with a 
plain, 2 x 4 in. piece for a sill, to support the other ends. Either a 

single or double row of sashes may be used, of the ordinary 3 x 6 foot 
size. In the latter case, of course, a purlin and supporting posts, as 
shown in diagram, must be supplied. Every second or third top sash 
should be hinged, to open for ventilation, and by tacking strips over 

the edges of the sash where they come together, a very tight and roomy 
little house can be put up quickly, easily and very cheaply. New sash, 
glazed and painted one coat, can be bought for $3 to $3.50 each. Ten of 
these would make a very practical little house, fifteen feet long, and 
over ten feet wide. 


[Illustration: Sash and frames for a coldframe or hotbed cost only about 
$3.00 per frame, 3 x 6 ft., and will serve to raise thousands of young 
plants for setting out in the spring] 


[Illustration: A simple and ingenious type of window greenhouse made 
from a single coldframe sash with side glazing and a shelf] 


[Illustration: An inside view of the same. Three shelves are available 
for plants in addition to the main shelf at the bottom] 


Another form of lean-to where there are windows is shown in another 
diagram. The even-span house, of which type there are more erected than 
of any other, is also shown. The cost of such a house, say 21 feet wide, 
can be easily computed from the figures given in the first part of 

this chapter, the north wall, and purlin braces from the ridge posts, 

being the only details of construction not included there. 


[Illustration: Fig. 4--A simple form of lean-to greenhouse where there 
is an available sheltering wall but with first-story windows. The inner 
slope or valley should be drained] 


[Illustration: Fig. 5--The simplest of all "greenhouses," which is in 
reality little more than a deep coldframe with an opening into the 


cellar] 


A simple way of greatly increasing the capacity of the ordinary hotbed 
or coldframe, is to build it next to a cellar window, so that it will 
receive some artificial heat, and can be got at, from the inside, in any 
weather. Several sashes can be used, and the window extend to include 
as many of them as desired. 


By all means get a little glass to use in connection with your garden 
this coming year. Put up one of these small greenhouses, if you can: if 
not, get a few sash, at least. Don't put it off till next year; do it 

now! 


[Illustration: Fig. 6--The regular even-span type. A indicates a row of 
pipe standards; BB, braces from these to the purlins. There is a fitting 
made for the junction C.] 


In the next chapter we will take up the handling of vegetables and 
flowers in the small greenhouse. But don't be content to _read_ about 
it. It's the pleasantest kind of _work_--try it yourself! 








SUB-ORDER PLEUROPTERA.--FAMILY GALAEOPITHECIDAE. 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Natural History of the Mammalia of India 
and Ceylon, by Robert A. Sterndale 


There is a curious link between the Lemurs and the Bats in the Colugos. 
(_ Galaeopithecus_): their limbs are connected with a membrane as in 
the Flying Squirrels, by which they can leap and float for a hundred 
yards on an inclined plane. They are mild, inoffensive animals, 
subsisting on fruits and leaves. Cuvier places them after the Bats, 

but they seem properly to link the Lemurs and the frugivorous Bats. 

As yet they have not been found in India proper, but are common in 

the Malayan Peninsula, and have been found in Burmah. 


NO. 30. GALAEOPITHECUS VOLANS. 

_ The Flying Lemur_. 

NATIVE NAME.--_ Myook-hloung-pyan_, Burmese. 
HABITAT.--Mergui; the Malayan Peninsula. 


[Figure: Galaeopithecus volans_.] 


DESCRIPTION.--Fur olive brown, mottled with irregular whitish spots 
and blotches; the pile is short, but exquisitely soft; head and brain 
very small; tail long and prehensile. The membrane is continued from 
each side of the neck to the fore feet; thence to the hind feet, again 

to the tip of the tail. This animal is also nocturnal in its habits, 

and very sluggish in its motions by day, at which time it usually 
hangs from a branch suspended by its fore hands, its mottled back 
assimilating closely with the rugged bark of the tree; it is 

exclusively herbivorous, possessing a very voluminous stomach, and 
long convoluted intestines. Wallace says of it, that its brain is 

very small, and it possesses such tenacity of life that it is very 
difficult to kill; he adds that it is said to have only one at a birth, 

and one he shot had a very small blind naked little creature clinging 
closely to its breast, which was quite bare and much wrinkled. 
Raffles, however, gives two as the number produced at each birth. 

Dr. Cantor says that in confinement plantains constitute the 

favourite food, but deprived of liberty it soon dies. In its wild 

state it "lives entirely on young fruits and leaves; those of the 
cocoanut and Bombax pentandrum_ are its favourite food, and it 
commits great injury to the plantations of these."--_ Horsfield's_ 

'Cat. Mam.' Regarding its powers of flight, Wallace, in his "Travels 

in the Malay Archipelago,' says: "I saw one of these animals run up 

a tree in a rather open space, and then glide obliquely through the 

air to another tree on which it alighted near its base, and 

immediately began to ascend. I paced the distance from one tree to 
the other, and found it to be seventy yards, and the amount of descent 
not more than thirty-five or forty feet, or less than one in five. 

This, I think, proves that the animal must have some power of guiding 
itself through the air, otherwise in so long a distance it would have 
little chance of alighting exactly upon the trunk." 


There is a carefully prepared skeleton of this animal in the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta. 








THE GOOD DEEDS OF NERO[150] 

by SUETONIUS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Best of the World's Classics, 
Restricted to prose. Volume II (of X) - Rome, by Various 


Lived in the first half of the second century A.D.; 
biographer and historian; private secretary of the emperor 
Hadrian about 119-121; a friend of the younger Pliny, whom 
he accompanied to Bithynia in 112; wrote several works, of 
which only His "Lives of the Twelve Cesars" have survived. 


He was seventeen years of age at the death of that prince,[151] and as 

soon as that event was made public, he went out to the cohort on guard 
between the hours of six and seven; for the omens were so disastrous, 

that no earlier time of the day was judged proper. On the steps before 

the palace gate, he was unanimously saluted by the soldiers as their 

emperor, and then carried in a litter to the camp; thence, after 

making a short speech to the troops, into the senate-house, where he 
continued until the evening; of all the immense honors which were 

heaped upon him, refusing none but the title of FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, 
on account of his youth. 


He began his reign with an ostentation of dutiful regard to the memory 
of Claudius, whom he buried with the utmost pomp and magnificence, 
pronouncing the funeral oration himself, and then had him enrolled 
among the gods. He paid likewise the highest honors to the memory of 
his father Domitius. He left the management of affairs, both public 
and private, to his mother. The word which he gave the first day of 

his reign to the tribune on guard was, "The Best of Mothers," and 
afterward he frequently appeared with her in the streets of Rome in 
her litter. He settled a colony at Antium,[152] in which he placed 

the veteran soldiers belonging to the guards; and obliged several of 
the richest centurions of the first rank to transfer their residence 

to that place; where he likewise made a noble harbor at a prodigious 
expense. 


To establish still further his character, he declared, "that he 

designed to govern according to the model of Augustus"; and omitted no 
opportunity of showing his generosity, clemency, and complaisance. The 
more burdensome taxes he either entirely took off, or diminished. The 
rewards appointed for informers by the Papian law, he reduced to a 
fourth part, and distributed to the people four hundred sesterces a 

man. To the noblest of the senators who were much reduced in their 
circumstances, he granted annual allowances, in some cases as much as 
five hundred thousand sesterces; and to the preetorian cohorts a 
monthly allowance of corn gratis. When called upon to subscribe the 
sentence, according to custom, of a criminal condemned to die, "I 
wish," said he, "I had never learned to read and write." He 

continually saluted people of the several orders by name, without a 
prompter. When the senate returned him their thanks for his good 
government, he replied to them, "It will be time enough to do so when 
I shall have deserved it." He admitted the common people to see him 
perform his exercises in the Campus Martius. He frequently declaimed 
in public, and recited verses of his own composing, not only at home, 
but in the theater; so much to the joy of all the people, that public 
prayers were appointed to be put up to the gods upon that account; and 
the verses which had been publicly read, were, after being written in 
gold letters, consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 


He presented the people with a great number and variety of spectacles, 
as the Juvenal and Circensian games, stage-plays, and an exhibition of 
gladiators. In the Juvenal, he even admitted senators and aged matrons 
to perform parts. In the Circensian games, he assigned the equestrian 
order seats apart from the rest of the people, and had races performed 
by chariots drawn each by four camels. In the games which he 
instituted for the eternal duration of the empire, and therefore 

ordered to be called Maximi_, many of the senatorian and equestrian 
order, of both sexes, performed. A distinguished Roman knight 
descended on the stage by a rope, mounted on an elephant. A Roman 
play, likewise, composed by Afranius, was brought upon the stage. It 
was entitled, "The Fire"; and in it the performers were allowed to 
carry off, and to keep to themselves, the furniture of the house, 

which as the plot of the play required, was burned down in the 

theater. Every day during the solemnity, many thousand articles of all 
descriptions were thrown among the people to scramble for; such as 
fowls of different kinds, tickets for corn, clothes, gold, silver, 

gems, pearls, pictures, slaves, beasts of burden, wild beasts that had 
been tamed; at last, ships, lots of houses, and lands, Were offered as 
prizes in a lottery. 


These games he beheld from the front of the proscenium. In the show 

of gladiators, which he exhibited in a wooden amphitheater, built 

within a year in the district of the Campus Martius, he ordered that 

none should be slain, not even the condemned criminals employed in the 
combats. He secured four hundred senators, and six hundred Roman 
knights, among whom were some of unbroken fortunes and unblemished 
reputation, to act as gladiators. From the same orders, he engaged 
persons to encounter wild beasts, and for various other services in 

the theater. He presented the public with the representation of a 

naval fight, upon sea-water, with huge fishes swimming in it; as also 
with the Pyrrhic dance, performed by certain youths, to each of whom, 
after the performance was over, he granted the freedom of Rome. During 
this diversion, a bull covered Pasiphaé, concealed within a wooden 
statue of a cow, as many of the spectators believed. Icarus, upon his 

first attempt to fly, fell on the stage close to the emperor's 

pavilion, and bespattered him with blood. For he very seldom presided 
in the games, but used to view them reclining on a couch, at first 
through some narrow apertures, but afterward with the Podium_ quite 
open. He was the first who instituted, in imitation of the Greeks, a 

trial of skill in the three several exercises of music, wrestling, and 
horse-racing, to be performed at Rome every five years, and which he 
called Neronia. Upon the dedication of his bath[ 153] and gymnasium, he 
furnished the senate and the equestrian order with oil. He appointed 

as judges of the trial men of consular rank, chosen by lot, who eat 

with the preetors. At this time he went down into the orchestra among 
the senators, and received the crown for the best performance in Latin 
prose and verse for which several persons of the greatest merit 


contended, but they unanimously yielded to him. The crown for the best 
performer on the harp; being likewise awarded to him by the judges, he 
devoutly saluted it, and ordered it to be carried to the statue of 
Augustus. In the gymnastic exercises, which he presented in the Septa, 
while they were preparing the great sacrifice of an ox, he shaved his 
beard for the first time, and putting it up in a casket of gold 

studded with pearls of great price, consecrated it to Jupiter 

Capitolinus. He invited the Vestal Virgins to see the wrestlers 

perform, because, at Olympia, the priestesses of Ceres are allowed the 
privilege of witnessing that exhibition... 


Twice only he undertook any foreign expeditions, one to Alexandria, 
and the other to Achaia; but he abandoned the prosecution of the 
former on the very day fixt for his departure, by being deterred both 
by ill omens, and the hazard of the voyage. For while he was making 
the circuit of the temples, having seated himself in that of Vesta, 

when he attempted to rise, the skirt of his robe stuck fast; and he 

was instantly seized with such a dimness in his eyes, that he could 

not see a yard before him. In Achaia, he attempted to make a cut 
through the Isthmus;[154] and, having made a speech encouraging his 
pretorians to set about the work, on a signal given by sound of 
trumpet, he first broke ground with a spade, and carried off a 
basketful of earth upon his shoulders. He made preparations for an 
expedition to the Pass of the Caspian mountains, forming a new legion 
out of his late levies in Italy, of men all six feet high, which he 

called the phalanx of Alexander the Great. These transactions, in part 
unexceptionable, and in part highly commendable, I have brought into 
one view, in order to separate them from the scandalous and criminal 
part of his conduct. 








A GOLDEN EAGLE. 
by Charles Elmer Jenney 
Project Gutenberg's Birds and Nature Vol. 9 No. 4 [April 1901], by Various 


In January, 1900, I had given me a Golden Eagle. He had been picked up 
in a stunned condition in the foot-hills, having received a shock from 

the electric wires, on which he had probably alighted for a moment or 
struck in his flight. There is an electric power-house in the Sierras 
opposite Fresno, from which pole lines carry the strong current down to 
be used for power and light in the valley, and this was by no means the 
first record of eagles and other large birds being stunned or killed by 
them. 


The person who found him had brought him down with the idea of having 


him stuffed, but as he showed a good deal of life, I begged to keep him 
alive, and he was handed over to me. He was evidently a young bird of 
the previous season, though nearly full grown. From tip to tip of his 
wings he was over five feet, and his wonderful black talons measured one 
and one-half to two inches beyond the feathers. His legs were handsomely 
feathered down to the claws, and his proud head, with its strong beak, 
large, piercing eyes, and red and yellow-brown feathers, was a thing of 
beauty. The rest of his body was dark, almost black, with the exception 

of three or four white diamonds showing on the upper tail feathers. 


I kept him in a big box open on one side. When I first brought him home 
and had put him into the box, a neighbor's poodle came sniffing around 
for the meat I had brought for the eagle. He was on the back side of the 
box, and so could not see that there was anything in it, nor did he hear 
anything, but all at once the scent of the bird must have struck his 
nostrils, for with a squall of fear he disappeared from the yard and 

never afterward would venture near the cage. 


During the time I kept the eagle, some two months, he never showed any 
desire to attack me, though his claws would have gone through my hand 
like a knife, nor did he display any fear of me. He never made any 

attempt to get out while anyone was in sight of him, nor did I catch him 

in any such attempt, but sometimes at night I would hear him, and every 
morning his wings, beak and feathers showed he never gave up the hope of 
getting free. 


I never fed him to the full extent of his capacity, but gave him from a 
pound to a pound and a half of meat daily at noon, which he devoured in 

a very short time, sticking his claws through the toughest beef and 

tearing it like ribbons with his beak. It was wonderful to see how clean 

he could pick a bone with his clumsy-looking great beak. I never knew 
him to touch any kind of food but raw meat. When anything was handed in 
to him, no matter how high up, he never accepted it in his bill, but 

struck at it with a lightning-like movement of his claws, scarcely ever 
missing it. 


One day he snapped in two one of the bars across his cage, pried off 
another and got out. I was telephoned that my eagle was out, and hurried 
home to find all the children in the neighborhood blockaded indoors. The 
eagle was perched on the grape-arbor easily surveying the lay of things. 
A cat had crawled into the wood-pile and under the doorsteps the 
venerable cock of the yard was congratulating himself on his safety, but 
feeling rather undignified. I procured a rope and took my first lessons 

in lassoing. The eagle had been so closely confined that he had not been 
able to gain the full use of his wings, and so could only run or flutter 

a few feet from the ground. I finally recaptured him and brought him 
back. He showed no fear and offered little resistance. 


About the middle of March the weather became very hot, and it was really 


cruel to keep the bird penned up in such close quarters in such weather, 
so I took him out to the plains and set him free. He could not use his 
wings much, and it is very doubtful if he escaped the shotgun or rifle 
of some predatory small boy, but it was the best I could do for him. He 
was a beautiful specimen of a bird, and I only wish I could have kept 
him. 








OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
Project Gutenberg's Lippincott's Magazine, August, 1885, by Various 


Daniel Webster's "Moods." 


A late magazine-article treating of one of America's illustrious 
dead--Daniel Webster--alluded to his well-known sombre moods, and the 
gentle suasion by which his accomplished wife was enabled to shorten 
their duration or dispel them entirely. 


On an occasion well remembered, though the "chiel takin' notes" was but 
a simple child, I myself was present when the grim, moody reticence of 
the great orator converted fully twoscore ardent admirers into personal 
foes. 


During the summer of 1837, Mr. Webster, in pursuit of a Presidential 
nomination, executed his famous tour through the Great West, at that 
time embracing only the States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 

Illinois. The first infant railway of the continent being yet in 
swaddling-clothes, the journey was accomplished by private conveyance, 
and the bumps and bruises stoically endured in probing bottomless pits 
of prairie-mud, diversified by joltings over rude log-ways and intrusive 
stumps, were but a part of the cruel price paid for a glittering prize 
which in the end vanished before the aspirant like fairy gold. At 

stations within reach of their personal influence, local politicians 

flew to the side of the brilliant statesman with the beautiful fidelity 

of steel to magnet: hence he was environed by a self-appointed escort of 
obsequious men, constantly changing as he progressed. 


"Our member" spared neither whip nor spur, and joined the triumphal 
march at Chicago. Mr. Webster was then on the home-stretch, and it was 
shortly after this date that the incident I describe occurred. It was a 

time of wild Western speculation; towns and cities sprung into being as 
buoyantly as soap-bubbles, and often proved as perishing. Major Morse 
was president of a company which, perceiving a promising site for harbor 
and town on the shore of Michigan, where yet the Indian charmed the 


deer, secured a tract of land and proceeded to lay out an inviting town 
of--corner-lots. The major's family occupied temporarily a wide log 
house, with a rough "lean-to" of bright pine boards freshly cut at the 
mill below. Outside, the dwelling was merely a hut of primitive pattern 
nestling under the shade of a tall tree; inside, it presented a large 

room divided by curtains into cooking-and sleeping-apartments, 
surmounted by a stifling loft reached by the rungs of a permanent 
perpendicular ladder. Savory odors of wild fowl and venison daily 
drifted up the charred throat of its clay-daubed chimney, and by the 
same route, whenever the rolling smoke permitted, children sitting about 
the hearth took observations of the clouds and heavenly bodies, 
according to the time of day. A narrow passage cut through the heart of 
the old logs led into the fragrant "lean-to," where against the wall 

rested a massive sideboard of dark mahogany, its top alight with glitter 
of glass and silver, its inmost recesses redolent of the creature 

comforts which the hospitality of the times demanded. Vases and meaner 
crockery overflowed everywhere with the gorgeousness of blossoms daily 
plucked from sandy slopes or the verge of the adjacent marsh. Bright 
carpeting kindly hid the splintered floor, and pictures did like service 

for the rough walls, while the whitest of muslin festooned the tiny 
windows. 


On the morning of the Occasion, cheerful sunshine filtered through the 
quivering leaves of the big tree near the house, glorifying a late 
breakfast-table, around which the family were gathering, when horses 
driven in hot haste were reined up at the door. Stepping quickly forth, 
the major found his hand clasped by "our member," who begged the 
hospitalities of the house for the great Daniel Webster and suite, just 

at hand. Despite political differences, the desired welcome was heartily 
accorded, and with crucified appetites the family retired to give place 
to the unbidden guests, who filed into the room bandying compliments 
with their gay host. A kingly head, grandly set above powerful 
shoulders, easily marked the man in whom the interest of the hour 
centred. Strangely quiet amid the noisy group, he moved alone, nor waked 
responsive even to his host, until a brighter sally than usual provoked 

a grim kind of laughter. Then he suddenly aroused himself to new life, 
joining with a burst of humor in the pleasantries of the feast. The 
unexpected brightness of the cosy room was not lost on Mr. Webster, who, 
on entering, paused at the threshold and glanced around in an 
appreciative manner, while a deep, restful sigh escaped his weary soul. 
The dreary drive through the wilderness lent an added charm to the 
little oasis of civilized comfort thus encountered in the lonely 
backwoods of a Western quarter-section. 


News of the distinguished arrival speedily flew among the laborers 
running the mill and constructing dwellings for the in-rushing 
population. Tom and Bill of the hammer, and Mike and Patsey of the 
spade, alike forsook their tools in order to witness the exit of a hero 
from the major's door. They even hoped to receive some expression of 


wisdom in golden words from lips used to the flow of stirring thought 
and burning eloquence. Lounging patiently under the trees, the expectant 
men listened to the clink and clatter of serving and the bursts of 
merriment within. At the conclusion of the breakfast and the subsequent 
chat, Mr. Webster asked for his hostess, to whom with great courtesy he 
expressed his sense of "the kindness extended to the stranger in a 
strange land," and, adieus being over, he approached the open door-way, 
and looked strangely annoyed at the sight of a double line of 
white-sleeved stalwart men who stood with bared heads awaiting his 
appearance. Then a great _mood_ fell upon the _man_, with 

never a gentle soul at hand to charm it away. Not a feature stirred in 
recognition of the, voluntary homage rendered by the throng of humble 
men,--men controlling the ballots so ardently desired and sought. With 
hat pressed firmly over an ominously lowering brow, looking straight 
before him with cavernous, tired eyes which seemed to observe nothing 
whereon they rested, Webster walked through the hushed lines in grave 
stateliness. The crowd was only waiting for a spark of encouragement to 
shout itself hoarse in enthusiastic huzzahs. Eyes shone with suppressed 
excitement, and strong hearts swelled with pride in the towering man 
whose fame had surged like a tidal wave over the land. Yet with insolent 
deliberation he mounted the step and seated himself in the waiting 
carriage, giving no sign of having even noticed the flattering 
demonstration made in his honor. The smiles, nods, and hand-clasps 
expected of the chief were lavishly dispensed by his mortified 

satellites, all of which availed not to smother the curses, loud and 

deep, splitting the summer air, as the wheels disappeared in the forest. 


"Begorra, thin," bawled Patsey, "it's mesilf ut'll niver vote fur this 
big Yankee 'ristocrat, inne_how. Ef he wuz a foine Irish jintleman, 
now, er even a t'yal prince av the blud, there'd be no sinse in his 
airs, bedad!" 


Tom and Bill were less noisy in their just wrath, but it ran equally 
deep: "He belongs to the party. But when Daniel comes up for 
office--look out! We'll score a hard day's work against him, party or no 


party!" 


The major rose to the occasion. Being a bit of a politician and an 
old-school Democrat, he could not resist the opportunity presented. With 
a humorous air he sprang to the nearest stump and improvised an electric 
little speech which sent the men back to labor, madder_ if not 

wiser voters. 


With other living witnesses of the events narrated, often wondering over 
the strangeness of the scene of long ago, I am truly glad at the 

eleventh hour to find the solution of the problem in_moods , 

rather than in a snobbish pride unbefitting the greatness of the man. 


F.C.M. 


Feuds and Lynch-Law in the Southwest. 


A great deal has been said and written lately about feuds and lynch-law 
in the districts around the lower Mississippi. The reports of recent 
lynching there have probably been very much exaggerated; and it would 
certainly be unfair to form a positive opinion about the matter without 

a thorough knowledge of all the circumstances. 


No one who visited that part of the country before the war could return 
to it now without noticing the higher degree of order and the numerous 
evidences of progress. But lynching law-breakers and resorting to the 
knife or pistol to settle private disputes were once ordinary 
occurrences there, and they were usually marked by a businesslike 
coolness which gave them a distinctive character. 


In the winter of 1853-54 I was clerk of a steamer owned in Wheeling. The 
steamer was obliged to wait some time at Napoleon for a rise in the 
Arkansas River to enable it to pass over the bar at the confluence of 

that river with the Mississippi. Napoleon then had between three and 

four hundred inhabitants, and was considered the worst place on the 
Mississippi except Natchez-under-the-Hill. Some of the dwellings were of 
considerable size, and, judging from their exterior, were kept in good 
order. They were the residences of the few who belonged to the better 
class, and who, to a certain extent, exercised control over their less 
reputable townsmen. 


We were treated very kindly by the citizens, and they declined any 
return for their hospitality. We soon noticed that we were never invited 
to visit any of them at their dwellings. At their places of business we 
were cordially welcomed, and they seemed to take a great deal of 
pleasure in giving us information and affording us any amusement in 
their power. 


Having some canned oysters among our stores, we twice invited a number 
of our friends to an oyster-supper. Although our invitations included 

their families, none but male guests attended. This, together with the 

fact that we rarely saw any ladies on the street, seemed very strange to 

us; but we made no comments, for we discovered very soon after our 
arrival that it would not be prudent to ask questions about matters that 

did not concern us. At church one Sunday night we noticed that all the 
ladies present--composing nearly the whole of the congregation--were 
dressed in black, and many of them were in deep mourning. This gave us 
some idea as to the reason for their exclusiveness. Soon afterward a 
murder occurred almost within my own sight. Two friends were standing on 


the street and talking pleasantly to each other, when they were 

approached by a man whom they did not know. Suddenly a second man came 
close to the stranger, and, without saying a word, drew a pistol and 

shot him dead. The murderer was instantly seized, bound, and placed in 

the jail. 


The jail was a square pen about thirty feet high, built of hewn logs, 
without any opening except in the roof. This opening was only large 
enough to admit one person at a time, and was protected by a heavy door. 
The prisoner was forced by his captors to mount the roof by means of a 
ladder, and then was lowered with a rope to the ground inside. The rope 
was withdrawn, the door securely fastened, and he was caged, without any 
possible means of escape, to await the verdict and sentence of the jury 
summoned by "Judge Lynch." 


The trial was very short. The facts were proven, and the verdict was 

that the murderer should be severely whipped and made to leave the town 
forthwith. The whipping was administered, and he left immediately 
afterward. 


Of course there was a good deal of excitement over this matter, and all 
the male inhabitants collected to talk about it. The discussion extended 

to some similar cases of recent occurrence and soon gave rise to angry 
disputes. In a very short time pistols and knives were produced, 
invitations to fight were given, and it seemed that blood would soon be 
shed. By the interference, however, of some of the older and more 
influential citizens, quiet was restored, and no one was injured. We 

were afterward told that there was hardly a man in the crowd who had not 
lost a father, brother, or near male relative by knife or pistol, either 

in a supposed fair fight or by foul means. 


At that time the hatred of negroes from "free States" was intense, while 
those from "slave States" were treated kindly and regarded merely as 
persons of an inferior race. 


Some time before our arrival, a steamer belonging to Pittsburg had 
stopped at Napoleon, and the colored steward went on shore to buy 
provisions. While bargaining for them he became involved in a quarrel 
with a white man and struck him. He was instantly seized, and would no 
doubt have paid for his temerity with his life if some one in the crowd 
had not exclaimed, "A live nigger's worth twenty dead ones! Let's sell 
him!" This suggestion was adopted. In a very short time the unfortunate 
steward was bound, mounted on a swift horse, and hurried away toward the 
interior of the State. He was guarded by a party of mounted men, and in 
less than a week's time he was working on a plantation as a slave for 
life, with no prospect of communicating with his relatives or friends. 


One morning the captain of the steamer and I saw a crowd collect, and on 
approaching it we found a debate going on as to what should be done with 


a large and well-dressed colored man, evidently under the influence of 
liquor, who was seated on the ground with his arms and legs bound. He 

had knocked one white man down and struck several others while they were 
attempting to secure him. The crowd was undecided whether to give him a 
good whipping for his offence or to send for his master (who lived on 

the other side of the river, in Mississippi) and let him inflict the 
punishment. Finally, the master was sent for. He soon appeared, and 

stated that he had given his "_boy_" permission to come over to 

Napoleon, and had also given him money to buy some things he wanted. He 
was "a good boy," and had never been in trouble before, and if the 

citizens of Napoleon would forgive him this time he, the master, would 
guarantee that the boy should never visit Napoleon again. The master 

also stated he would "stand drinks" for the whole crowd. This gave 

general satisfaction. The drinks were taken, and the master and his 

slave were enthusiastically escorted to their dug-out on the shore. Much 
hand-shaking took place, in which the "boy" participated, and many 
invitations were given to both to visit Napoleon again; after which they 
rowed contentedly to their home. 


JA.M. 


The Etymology of "Babe." 


In the latest English etymological dictionary, that by the Rev. W.W. 
Skeat, we read under the word babe_, "Instead of babe_ being 
formed from the infantine sound _ba_, it has been modified from 
_maqui_, probably by infantine influences. Baby_ is a diminutive 
form." 


_Maqui_ is Early Welsh for _son_, and those to whom Mr. 
Skeat's modified maqui_ seems absurd will be pleased to find its 
absurdity indicated, if not proved, by a Greek author of the sixth 
century. 


The following passage in the seventy-sixth section of Damascius's "Life 
of Isidorus" has escaped the notice of English etymologists generally: 


"Hermias had a son (the elder of his philosopher sons) by A:desia, and 
one day, when the child was seven months old, Zdesia was playing with 
him, as mothers do, calling him babion_ and _paidion_, 

speaking in diminutives. But Hermias overheard her, and was vexed, and 
censured these childish diminutives, pronouncing an articulate 
reprimand.... Now the Syrians, and especially those who dwell in 
Damascus, call newborn children, and even those that have passed the 
period of childhood, babia_, from the goddess _Babia_, whom 


they worship." 


What is_babion_ but the English baby_, what babia_ but 

the English babies? We can hardly suppose that our English words 
are derived from Syriac words in use fourteen centuries ago, or that the 
latter were "modified from _maqui_" by "infantine" or other 
influences. We are therefore driven to the conclusion that they were 
alike "formed from the infantine sound ba_," unless we accept 
Damascius's derivation from _Babia . 


Unfortunately, we know no more concerning this goddess than did the 
learned John Selden, who, writing two hundred and twenty-odd years ago, 
"De Dis Syris," says, on page 296 of that work, "I cannot conjecture 
whether Babia, who seems to have been reverenced among the 

Syrians as goddess of childhood and youth, is identical with the Syrian 
Venus or not, and I do not remember to have met with any mention of this 
deity except in Damascius's Life of Isidorus." 


Selden's memory was not at fault: the words _babion, babia_, and 
_Babia_ occur only in the passage above quoted. 


In the absence of other evidence than Damascius's own, we may well 
question whether he has not inverted the etymological relation between 
the goddess and the babies. Most divinities owe their names to the 
attributes or functions imputed to them by their worshippers. It seems, 
therefore, more probable that the Syrian protectress of babies owes her 
name to the babia_ than that they were called babia_ in her 

honor. If, however, we accept Damascius's theory of their relation, what 
forbids us to conjecture that the goddess's name was itself "formed from 
the infantine sound _ba_"? In any case, the little domestic scene 
between the priggish father and the dandling mother is amusing and 
instructive to parents as well as to etymologists. 


S.E.T. 








GEOFFROY AND GARCINDE. 
Project Gutenberg's Barbarossa and Other Tales, by Paul Heyse 


About the time of the second crusade, there lived near Carcassonne in 
Provence, a nobleman, Count Hugo of Malaspina, who after the death of 
his fair and virtuous wife, sent his only daughter Garcinde, then ten 
years old, accompanied by her foster-sister Aigleta, to be educated at 

the convent of Mont Salvair, and recommenced himself, spite of 


grizzling hair, a wandering bachelor life. He was a stately knight, and 
popular both with men and women, so he had no lack of invitations to 
merry-making tournaments, and banquets at the castles of the wealthy 
nobles, far and near. But, however, his delight in military exercises 
and minstrelsy grew cool with years, so that he left the palm in both 

to be carried off by younger aspirants, developing, at the same time, 
an increasing love for wine and dice, and falling from his former 
character of a wise manager of himself and of his substance, to that of 
a degraded night-reveller, who even occupied the castle of his fathers 
as tenant to his creditors, and had nothing left to call his own but 

his unstained knightly courage, and the heart of his child. In order 

not to grieve that child, Count Hugo took the greatest care to prevent 
the rumour of the low state of his finances reaching the convent. He 
was in the habit of twice a year visiting his daughter, and the young 
girl, who up to this time had devoted all the power of loving she as 

yet had to her father, and admired him as the ideal of every human and 
knightly virtue and perfection,--did not fail to notice that the eyes 

of the fast aging man, had for some time back lost their open and 
joyous expression, that his cheeks were sunk, and his lips habitually 
compressed. But as she knew the way to cheer him, and for the time to 
make him forget the world outside the cloister-walls, she naturally 
attributed his depression to his solitude, and lovingly urged him to 
take her back, and keep her near him. At which the Count would sigh, 
gloomily shake his head and declare that it would not be consistent 
with her fair fame to live in a castle inhabited by men only, without 
better protection than he could offer. He could not, therefore, remove 
her from the cloister until she should exchange the companionship of 
the pious sisters for that of some worthy husband. This was not 
pleasant hearing to the intelligent girl, for although her life had not 
been otherwise than happy with the nuns, who were cheerful and busy, 
and though she had had, moreover, the companionship of the bright-eyed 
Aigleta--a lively girl and full of whatever fun was possible in a 
convent--yet Garcinde yearned to know and enjoy something of the world 
without, and above all to devote her loving heart entirely to her 

father. But he persisted that the honour of his house allowed of no 
other arrangement than the present, and after every conversation on the 
subject--as though stung by some secret vexation--he would abruptly 
take leave of his lovely child, who on such occasions sat in the turret 
of the convent-garden wall, lost in thought, and gazing on the road her 
father had taken. 


Thus year after year passed by: the Count's daughter had long out-grown 
childhood, and the good nuns, reluctant as they might have been to part 
with their charge, yet began to wonder that nothing was said about 
marrying her. For they had no idea that Count Hugo, shrinking from 
confessing to a son-in-law that he was a beggar, spoke as little about 

his daughter as though she had been changed in her cradle, and a fairy 
bantling placed there in her stead. 


Now it happened that early one morning, when no one was expecting 
him at his own castle, the Count returned quite alone on his roan mare, 
and gave a faint knock as a man mortally sick might give at a 
hospital-gate. The porter, growling over the untimely guest who roused 
him from his morning sleep, looked through the grating in the iron 
court-door, and was so startled by what he saw, that his trembling 

hands could scarcely draw the heavy bolt in order to admit of his 
master's entrance. For the face of the Count was pale as that of the 

dead, and his eyes hollow, fixed, and expressionless, as if, instead of 
having returned from a merry-making at the castle of his rich 

neighbour, the Count Pierre of Gaillac, he might have been emerging 
from the cave of St. Patrick, or from a still more terrible place where 

he had spent the night with spectres. He threw the bridle of his horse 
(the animal was covered with foam, and greedily drank the rain-water on 
the ground,) to the alarmed domestic, and uttered one word only, 
"Geoffroy." Then he ascended the winding-stair to his lonely room, 
shaking his head when the servant enquired whether the Count would have 
any refreshments, and whether he should wake up the other retainers. 


The porter, who had never seen his master in such a plight, would have 
been slow to recover from the shock he had received, had not the horse, 
with a shrill neigh of distress, sunk on the ground. With some 

difficulty he got it to its feet again, and led the utterly exhausted 

animal to the stable, where he rendered it every care; then still 

talking to himself, and calling upon all saints and angels, he ran to 

the Geoffroy whom the Count had demanded. 


The youth who bore this name dwelt in a lonely ivy-grown turret close 
to the moat, and as the dawn had hardly broken, he still lay in the 

sound sleep beseeming his health and early years. He was only twenty, a 
nephew of the Count's, the offspring of the unfortunate love between 

the high-born Countess Beatrix and a wandering minstrel, who knowing 
the proud spirit and the customs of the house of Malaspina, had no way 
of winning, except persuading her to elope with him. Count Rambaut her 
father, when he discovered the disgrace that had befallen his family, 
took no one into his counsels but his son Hugo; and father and brother 
rode forth by night to follow the track of the offenders. In seven days 
time they returned, walking their horses, a closed litter between them, 

in which the young Countess lay with snow-white face, more like a waxen 
form than a living woman. Her brother had killed her lover, her father 
had cursed the dying man. From that time she never spoke another word 
to either of them, but lived a widow in a detached turret, where she 
brought her boy into the world. She made no complaint, but resisted all 
attempts at reconciliation, though on their father's death, her 

brother, who had always been deeply attached to her, endeavoured by all 
the means in his power, to conciliate her. He himself bore her son to 

the font, and when he married, he imposed upon his wife the duty of 
daily visiting the lonely one, who never of her own accord left her 
self-elected prison. Both ladies had now departed this life; the young 


man Geoffroy--he was named after his father--was brought up almost as 
the Count's own son, and truly the proudest might have gloried in such 

a son. He was a beautiful youth, broad-shouldered, dark-complexioned, 
with great earnest eyes, and a sweet sad mouth almost feminine in form, 
which seldom smiled. For although he had in abundance all that a young 
heart could desire, gay garments, finely-tempered weapons, horse, 
falcon, and leisure enough for every knightly practice, and though, 

too, from his earliest infancy no one had ever spoken an unkind word to 
him, or reproached him with his birth, yet for all that a shadow hung 
over him. Unless he were wandering in the forest--which bordered on the 
moat, and was reached by a narrow bridge in ten paces or so--he would 
keep himself apart from all joyous company, in the same room where his 
mother had brought him into the world, as though there were no other 
place on earth where he had a right to be. In his mother's lifetime he 

had planted the little tower about with roses, and he still kept her 
chamber, bed, and wardrobe, just as she had liked them to be. He for 

his part had but few wants, and always held himself prepared to leave 
even this corner where he was tolerated, at the first insulting word. 
However, no one thought of such an event less than did Count Hugo, 
whose heart the boy had entirely won, for he had transferred his love 

for his sister, to her fatherless child. But as spite of all the 

kindness and care shown him, the son could never force himself to 
return the friendly grasp of the hand that had slain his father, all 

that the Count could do was to leave his nephew in perfect freedom. He 
never required any service from him, thanked him as for a favour 
conferred if Geoffroy tamed a falcon, or broke a horse for him, and 
when his means began to fail, he would rather himself dispense with a 
necessary than that Geoffroy should be disappointed of a wish. However, 
he never took him with him on a visit, not that he wished to deny this 
illegitimate sprout of the family tree--especially since his 

unfortunate mother was no longer there to blush for him--but rather 

that he did not wish the youth to witness his own reckless mode of 

life, or to be corrupted by the loose manners and dissolute society of 

the neighbouring nobles. 


Therefore it was that the nephew, who had never received an order from 
his uncle, was surprised to be thus suddenly disturbed at so unusual an 
hour by the porter, who breathlessly told him what had happened, and 
summoned him to the castle. He did not, however, delay to dress and 
obey the call. When he entered the chamber, dimly lighted by the 
dawning day, he saw the Count sitting at a table with a taper before 
him, by the aid of which he had evidently been writing a letter. He now 
sat motionless, his head resting on his hands, which were buried deep 
in his grey hair. Geoffroy had to call him three times before he could 
rouse him from his trance, then when he saw the haggard face and 
lifeless eyes he, too, was shocked, although he did not love his uncle. 
But he made an effort, enquired whether he was ill, and whether he 
should ride to Carcassonne to fetch a leech. 


"Saddle a horse, Geoffroy," returned Count Hugo, slowly rising, folding 
the letter he had written, and sealing it with his signet-ring. "You 

must take this letter to-day to the Lady Abbess of the Convent of Mont 
Salvair, and to-morrow she must send me off my daughter Garcinde, for I 
have something to say to her. And as I myself cannot reach her--my ride 
this night has done me harm, and my gout admonishes me to get into bed 
rather than into the saddle--I could wish that you should escort your 
cousin, and see to her safe journey hither. Take a servant with you who 
will bring back, on a baggage-horse, whatever may be personally needed, 
till the abbess can send the rest. The convent will lend Garcinde a 

horse. I have requested this to be done in my letter. You will rest for 

a night half-way, at the farm of La Vaquiera, my daughter being 
unaccustomed to riding, and the summer heat great. On the evening of 
the third day I shall expect to see you here." 


The youth received the letter, lingered for a moment on the threshold 
as though some question were burning on his lips, then merely said, "It 
shall be done, my lord," and with a slight inclination, took his 
departure. When he got outside the door, he fancied that he heard 
himself recalled, and stood still a moment to see whether it really 

were so, but hearing nothing further he ran down the winding-stair, got 
his horse out of the stable, gave the requisite orders to one of the 

few servants that remained about the fallen house, and as the man was 
sleepy and slow in his movements, ordered him to follow after, while he 
himself sprang through the gate past the wondering porter, to whose 
questions as to what the Count wanted, and whether it really were all 
over with him, he merely replied by a shrug of the shoulders. 


The reason of his haste in fulfilling his mission, was a fear that the 
Count might change his mind and call him back, for during the eight 
years that his cousin had been away from her father's house, whenever a 
message had to be sent to her, he was never the one appointed to carry 
it, and there seemed to be a deliberate purpose to prevent their 

meeting. It is true that when they were both children there had been 

no one of whom the little Countess was so fond as of her silent, 
proud-spirited playfellow, the wandering minstrel's son, who at that 
time already led a strange and solitary life in the small tower where 

his mother had died. The servants had concluded that it was on account 
of young Geoffrey that Sir Hugo had sent his daughter to a convent, 
instead of taking a duenna into his house as many a widower had done, 
so as not to be separated from his child; and now here was the cousin 
sent to bring back the young lady, who had meanwhile, according to 
common report, grown up into unparalleled beauty. Had some suitor made 
his appearance on the previous evening, so that it was no longer 
necessary to guard the girl against an unsuitable attachment? Or had 
Death on his spectral horse accompanied the Count on his last night's 
ride, so that all earthly considerations having now fallen off from 

him, he merely thought of making his peace with God, and leaving his 
child free to be happy or unhappy in her own way? There was no solving 


the mystery. 


As soon, however, as the turrets of the Castle of Malaspina were out of 
sight, Geoffroy threw away all care and sadness, and only suffered 
pleasant thoughts--rare guests in his mind--to go forth to meet the 
playfellow of his childhood, whose delicate face with its laughing 

white teeth and large dark eyes, shone out as plainly before him as 
though he had seen them but yesterday. The day was cloudless, the woods 
resounded with the song of birds, the beautiful fields of Provence 
spread before him golden with the ripening corn, and for the first time 
life appeared to him to be indeed a heavenly boon. He took to singing 
the song with which his father had won his mother's heart; he had found 
it in a music-book with the words written in the margin by her own 
hand. 


"Le donz chans d'un auzelh, 
Tue chantava en un plays, 
Me desviet I'autr'ier 

De mon camin--" 


He knew not why this particular song should come to his mind: he had 
never till now thought of it but with sorrow, but to-day he sang it 
with clear voice and joyous heart. 


As he approached the convent at evening, his mood became quieter, and 
his brow clouded. With fast beating heart he knocked at the gate, and 
delivering the letter through a grating to a lay-sister, awaited a 

message from the abbess. Before long the answer came, saying the 
command of the Count would be obeyed, that with the dawn of morning 
both the young girls would be given over to the messenger's charge, and 
that meanwhile he might spend the night at the house of the convent 
bailiff, who was accustomed to receive strangers, and dwelt in the 
vineyards of Mont Salvair. 


The night, however, seemed long to the youth, for his trusty friend 

sleep came not as usual to speed it away; he envied the servant (who 

had only arrived about midnight with the baggage-horse,) the influence 
of the strong convent wine, and the deep unconsciousness that followed. 
In Geoffroy there was something awake which was stronger than wine or 
fatigue. 


Once more it was day: they saddled their horses, took leave of the 
bailiff, and rode to the gate of Mont Salvair, there to await the 

youthful Countess. They were not there long before the door opened, the 
abbess came out, her train of nuns behind her, and in their midst the 
young Garcinde and her foster-sister, who were about to enter upon life 
and liberty, while the sisters returned to their pious bondage. There 

were so many tears and sighs, embraces and benedictions, that Geoffroy 
had still to wait some time before he could see the face of his cousin, 


now lost to him under one veil after another. But one glance of her 

black eyes, and the sheen of her fair hair, had wrought such an effect 
upon him, that he stood by his horse in utter confusion of mind, and 
hardly heard the abbess, who enquired in evident wonder whether he were 
really the messenger who yesterday brought Count Malaspina's letter, 

and to whom his daughter was to be confided. The servant, who was 
standing by with folded hands and open mouth, staring at the holy 
women, had to nudge the youth with his elbow before he came to himself, 
and reverentially bowed assent to what he had only imperfectly heard. 
"Sir Hugo himself," he said, his eyes still fixed on his cousin's fair 

hair, "had been prevented coming. He had charged him to ride slowly, 
and to spend the night at La Vaquiera." By mentioning this prudent 

plan, he hoped to remove any scruple the abbess might have in confiding 
the maiden to so young an escort. He seemed however, to have produced a 
quite contrary effect, for after one perturbed heavenward look, the 

noble lady turned away to some of the older nuns, and began in a low 
voice to take counsel with them. Then when the bailiff had led out the 
horses for the young women, and while some of the lay-sisters helped 

the servant to load the baggage horse with clothes and provisions, a 

lively face emerged from the living hedge of black and white veils. It 
belonged to Aigleta, the child of Garcinde's nurse, who had grown up to 
be a blooming maiden, and who now approached the mute messenger, 
holding out a small but vigorous hand, and exclaiming, "In God's name 
be welcome, Sir Geoffroy! Is it you?" After which she went up to the 
abbess and whispered a word or two in her ear which seemed to dispel 

all anxiety. The pious lady depended too fully on the lessons of wisdom 
and virtue, which her charge had imbibed with conventual milk, to hold 

it possible that she should give her heart to a nameless illegitimate 

cousin, especially at a time when, in all probability, a distinguished 
alliance awaited her. Accordingly she clasped Garcinde--who burst into 
tears--in her motherly embrace, herself helped her to mount the old 
convent grey, while Aigleta was lifted by Geoffroy on to a spirited 

pony, and with much sobbing and waving of hands and handkerchiefs, the 
small cavalcade was at last sent off from the old arched gate of Mont 
Salvair, through which the band of the Brides of Heaven slowly and 
mournfully returned. 


But the young travelling-companions, too, proceeded on their way more 
silently and thoughtfully than might be expected, when a knightly 
youth, on the fairest of summer days, guides two fair maidens mounted 
on fresh horses upon their first expedition into a smiling world. After 

a hasty question as to how her father was, Garcinde had not again 
addressed Geoffroy, influenced, perhaps, by the curt although 
reverential manner in which he had seemed to avoid entering into 
further details. But Aigleta, who for her part had not allowed the 
departure from Mont Salvair to weigh the least upon her spirits, took 
up a livelier tone, and after a sigh of gratitude for being at last 
delivered from the pious monotony of cloistered life, began to give 
Geoffroy an amusing account of its course from day to day. She was an 


excellent mimic, and counterfeited the voices of the different sisters, 
their mild whispers, and downcast eyes, their unrestrained laughing and 
screaming as soon as they were unobserved, their petty spiteful 
quarrels, their cloying affectionateness to each other, ready at a 
moment's notice to turn into deadly enmity. In the midst of all this 

she introduced the solemn bass voice of the abbess, exhorting to peace, 
and painting the dangers of the world; and finally she concluded with a 
wild medley of pious and godless speeches, in which the nuns were 
supposed to express their feelings on the departure of the young 
Countess, their envy, their fear that Satan with all his crew might be 
waiting for them outside the gates; lastly the prayer of the abbess for 
their deliverance from all dangers, especially from the temptations of 
bold knights, and suspicious young cousins. 


Garcinde who had been riding a yard or two in advance, now cut short 
this burst of spirits, and with her gentle voice--without, however, 
turning towards Aigleta--rebuked her frivolous tone. It was sinful, she 
said, after all the love and kindness they had enjoyed, to expose to 
view the weaknesses of the poor and sadly limited life, and she at 
least should never forget that when orphaned, she had found there a 
second home. Whereupon the pert girl, who in Geoffroy's presence did 
not at all approve of having this well-merited sermon addressed to her, 
only replied with a couple of proverbs, "Each bird sings according as 
it is fed," and-- 


"To tell the simple truth I ween, 
May be unwise, but 'tis not sin." 


But she was all the more vexed and put out because the handsome youth 
by her side treated her as so perfect a stranger, while she for her 

part remembered him so well, and how glad she used to be when their 
childish games were so arranged that "Jaufret"--so they called him 
then--should be on her side to deliver her from a dragon, or to wake 

her by a kiss out of magic sleep. And while she now engaged the servant 
in commonplace talk, she could not help stealing frequent glances at 

her other companion, noticing how handsome and manly he had become; how 
with a slight turn of the wrist he could rein in a fiery horse, and yet 

had such a sad and earnest beauty in his eyes as would have become the 
very saints in the church of Mont Salvair. What could make him so 
silent, she kept wondering; and if she were below the attention of so 
noble a gentleman, how was it that he abstained from all attempt to 

find favour in the eyes of his lady-cousin? All this perplexed her so 
much that she gradually left off talking, and entirely forgot the 

slight anger she had felt at the admonition received. Meanwhile the 
youth on his side, who had so impatiently watched for this day, wished, 
as the sun rose higher, that it had never dawned upon him at all, 

instead of looking down on his joy and sorrow with so heartless a 
splendour. It is true that from his boyish years he had preserved the 
image of his cousin as his ideal of all beauty and loveliness, but the 


spark had smouldered on as a quiet memory in a well-guarded portion of 
his heart; but now at the first greeting from her lips, at the perfume 

that floated over to him from her hair, this spark burst out into a 

mighty flame, and he suffered tortures such as he had never known 
before. And then her apparent estrangement from him increased his 
anguish, for although he did not know whether it were disinclination to 
him personally, or the calm contempt of the Count's daughter for her 
father's poor retainer which closed her lips and kept her eyes averted, 

he had leisure enough in these silent hours to estimate with miserable 
accuracy the social gulf between them, and the duty of crushing every 
foolish hope. Then, again, his thoughts turned to conjectures as to 

what possessor he would have to make over the jewel entrusted to him, 
whether her hand would be given away without her heart, or whether her 
father in the gloom of sickness had so yearned for his only child, as 
suddenly to recall her to his deserted home. Even were it so, would his 
case be less hopeless if he had longer time to learn the full 

preciousness of the treasure which must at length be surrendered to 
another? 


Thus he sank more and more into a profound melancholy, so that even 
Garcinde, who was not herself joyous, remarked it, and asked him 
whether he were suffering, whether he would rest and refresh himself 
with a draught of wine? Geoffroy, crimsoning to the roots of his hair, 
excused himself for his absent mood, accounted for it by a sleepless 
night, and did all he could to appear more cheerful. And at noon when 
they halted in a wood beside a spring to recruit themselves with the 
provisions with which the pious sisterhood had laden the baggage-horse, 
his spirits in a measure revived, while Aigleta, who had long got over 
her fit of sullenness, recovered the audacity of her mood, and 

flavoured the mid-day meal with the drollest freaks of fancy. Garcinde 
sat in the shadow of a tall black-thorn, and patiently endured that the 
little witch who could not rest a moment, should adorn the whole party 
with garlands, even to the servant and the grazing horses, singing 

merry songs the while, not always of spiritual import, at which even 

the servant laughed, so that the young Countess rose with a grave air, 
removed the wreath from her brow, and proposed that they should ride on 
again. The last to rise from the green grass was Geoffroy; to him the 
spot seemed a Paradise where he would willingly have dreamed his days 
away, yet when he lifted his cousin into her saddle, he did not dare to 
bestow on the little foot that she placed in his hand, anything more 

than the very slightest pressure. She turned her face away from him, 

and he was for an instant's space veiled in the flow of soft tresses 

that fell down to her girdle. Then she put her horse into a gentle 

canter. Thus they all rode on for a while, men and beasts refreshed by 
their hour's repose, and even Geoffroy carried his head higher, as 
though the red wine that Aigleta had given him in a cup garlanded with 
flowers, had put new life into his veins, and inspired him with energy 

to enjoy the bliss of the present hour. 


La Vaquiera, which they reached early in the afternoon, was a 
dairy-farm, beautifully situated between richest pastures and wooded 
grounds; until late years in the possession of the house of Malaspina, 
but staked and lost at play, by the Count to a neighbouring noble, 
Pierre de Gaillac, who had, however, something else to do than to look 
after herds of cattle and flocks of sheep in this quiet corner. The 

farmer himself and his wife, who lived here with a troop of shepherds 
and milkmaids, and whom Sir Hugo greeted as usual whenever he rode 
past, had not a notion that they no longer held under him, and they 
received his daughter--whom they well remembered in her childhood--with 
all the reverence and attention due to their young mistress. They had 
only a small house, as the servants slept in the stables, but they at 

once gave up their one sleeping-chamber to the two girls, and 
themselves found a resting-place in the kitchen. Geoffroy had to put up 
with a loft reached by a ladder, fortunately an airy one having plenty 
of fresh hay. It was late, however, when he betook himself to it, for 

the best part of the starry night had been spent in such earnest and 
serious converse, that his impetuous feelings were somewhat subdued, 
and spite of the vicinity of Garcinde, he made up for the lost sleep 

of the night before. The two girls, on the contrary, although they 
too--what with the long ride and the strong wine--owned to being very 
tired, yet enlivened themselves during their unrobing, by much of that 
seeming confidential talk common to maidens who share the same couch, 
and yet would fain conceal their heart's secrets from each other. For 
girls believe there is no better way of holding their tongue on one 
subject than letting it run on unguardedly on every other. "Why have 
you been so little glad all day long, and are you sure you are not 

still angry with me for all the nonsense I have talked, out of sheer 
delight at getting back into the world?" said Aigleta to her friend, 
while helping her to braid and bind her hair. "Not so, dear heart," 
replied her thoughtful companion, letting her delicate arms drop into 
her lap. "I envy you your light-heartedness, I do not censure it. But 

my heart is heavy. Oh, Aigleta, I used to have such happy dreams of 
returning to my father, of breathing free air, and seeing the world as 

it lay beyond the hill of Mont Salvair. And now--" 


"Does not the world seem to you fair enough, the sky blue enough, the 
meadows green enough, the stream clear enough to reflect back your 
beauty?" laughed Aigleta. 


"How can you mock at my anxiety and gloom?" returned the Count's 
daughter. "Just think--on the very day when I re-enter the world, my 
dear father is absent from me. I cannot grasp his hand or hear his 
voice. Oh believe me, there is something mysterious, dark, perhaps 
appalling, that is kept back from me, the foreboding of which 
has--spite of all the sunshine--darkened for me this much longed for 
day." 


"Nonsense!" said Aigleta. "Shall I tell you where the cloud lay that 


threw its dull shadow over you? On the brow and in the eyes of that 
simple Sir Jaufret. Deny it as you will I know what I know, and have 
not got eyes in my head for nothing. And have you not, indeed, every 
right to be offended with his uncourteous, indifferent manner? Fie! To 
make such a melancholy face when one has the good fortune to serve as 
knight to two sweet young ladies, one of whom, moreover, is a high-born 
countess and his own first cousin! And this evening, too, when we 
walked round the pastures, could he not have found something more 
lively to talk of than the stars above us, and whether we went to them 
after death, and horrid subjects of that kind? I think he might have 
found some stars nearer at hand, and only to talk about dying we need 
not have left Mont Salvair! He is certainly--as one can see--likely to 

die of love, but that is no excuse. Such gloom may do very well for 
poems when he writes you them, but while you were together and 
alone--for as for me, I closed my eyes and pretended to be asleep--" 


"What art thou prating about, foolish one?" said Garcinde, trying to 
look angry, although a sweet emotion sent the blood tingling to her 
cheeks. "Dost thou not know why he is so grave and sad, and never, 
indeed, will be quite happy all his life long? Not though that he need 
take his birth thus to heart. If he would only go to the court of some 
foreign prince, and there gain renown, no one would reproach him with 
what he could not help; and he might win wealth, and land, and fame, 
and be a fit wooer for any count's daughter. But even though he be a 
dreamer, and does not understand his own advantage, he is not so 
foolish as to turn his thoughts towards me, for well he knows my father 
would never give me to him. Nay I rather think that he hates me as 
being my father's daughter--above him in position--though I for my part 
would always behave to him as in our childish days, and do everything 
in my power to renew the old intimacy." 


"Hm," said Aigleta, as she unlaced her bodice, "it may be that you are 
right, and yet I wish he hated _me_ inthe way he hates thee . I 
should desire nothing better, but I am a servant's daughter. Who would 
give himself the trouble to look and see whether I deserve love or 
hate? And yet I think," and so saying she shook her thick hair over her 
white shoulders, "it might be well worth their while too, and whether 
high-born or not, you shall see, Domna Comtessa_, in the net of these 
black hairs. I shall catch gay-plumaged birds as well as you with your 
gold threads, and even if that black crow Jaufret keeps out of them--" 


"Any one who heard you speak," interposed Garcinde, "would think that 
you came from some quite other place than a convent. But now we will go 
to sleep. I wish morning were come and that I had embraced my father." 


They lay quiet for an hour, yet neither of them closed an eye; the bed 
at the farm was certainly harder than their Mont Salvair couch, but 
that alone would not have troubled the repose of girls of eighteen. 
They both held their breath, and kept motionless, till Aigleta suddenly 


sat up and said, "I never believed the nuns when they said the outer 
world would steal away our rest; and now see, we have hardly put our 
foot outside their gates, and already sleep flies from us. And yet we 

are not even in love, I at least am not. Oh, Blessed Lady of Mont 
Salvair, what _will_ happen when it comes to that! You of course will 
have some distinguished husband, and then lovers as many as you will, 
but I--suppose one took my fancy whom I could not have--I believe I 
should set a wood on fire and jump into the midst of it!" 


"What are you dreaming about?" answered Garcinde, without raising her 
head from the pillow. "Do you suppose that I would take a husband whom 
I did not love, or that my father would give me to any one against whom 
my heart rebelled? Do you not know that he loves nothing on earth so 
well as me, and could have no greater sorrow than to see me suffer? Go 

to sleep--the wine has got into your head. I think you have been let 

out of the convent too soon." 


"Amen," said the merry girl in the deep voice of the abbess; then she 
laughed out loud, but left off talking, and was asleep before her young 
mistress. 


The next morning the horses had stood saddled and pawing the ground in 
the courtyard, for a good hour before the girls appeared on the 

threshold. They nodded familiarly to Geoffroy, and chatted a little 

with the good people of La Vaquiera. Then they spurred their horses in 
order to get over the four hour's ride to Malaspina, before the mid-day 
heat. 


Again but little was said on the way; the youth, spite of his sound 

sleep, was still paler and sadder than on the previous day; even 

Aigleta seemed lost in thought, bit her full lip, and now and then 

sighed. Moreover they had difficulty to keep up with the young 
Countess, who urged her horse as though the wild huntsmen were on her 
track. Once she turned to Geoffroy, who kept near her for fear the 
over-urged palfrey should make a false step. "Do you think my father 
will ride to meet us?" she enquired, and anxiously waited for his 

answer. "I should think so," replied the youth without daring to look 

at her, for his mind, too, was full of gloomy forebodings. 


When they first came in sight of the Castle of Malaspina, Garcinde 
suddenly drew bridle, and shading her eyes with her hand gazed for 
several moments at the well-remembered ancient pile. The road wound 
like a bright narrow ribbon through the short-cut grass, and they could 
see every pebble on it. But of any horseman crossing the drawbridge and 
hastening to meet them, nothing was to be seen; even when they came so 
near that the warder blew his horn, everything remained unchanged, and 
there was no sign of the festal reception of which the girl had 

dreamed. The porter appeared in the open gateway, and behind him a few 
shabby-looking retainers, who stood round as if confused, and for the 


first time aware how high the grass and nettles grew between the flags 
in the courtyard. Geoffroy had made some pretext for remaining behind, 
for his heart bled at the idea of witnessing such a return home. For 
although the innocent, inexperienced girl could not take in the whole 
extent of the change--as she had only a childish recollection of the 
place, and it was not written over the gateway that scarcely the bare 
walls remained in her father's possession--yet the paucity of 

domestics, and their thread-bare attire, might well startle her; and 

above all, that her own parent had not the heart to welcome his beloved 
child in front of the ancestral dwelling! 


"Is my father ill?" she cried, as without awaiting help she leapt from 
her saddle. 


"It is only a sharp attack of gout, lady," replied the porter, glancing 

up at an arched window that looked into the court, as if expecting that 
at least his master would beckon from thence to his daughter, even 
though his ailments might prevent his descending the stairs. But the 
window was empty, and a blush suffused Garcinde's face as her glance, 
which had taken the same direction, came back unsatisfied and 
distressed. "I will go upstairs to him, Aigleta," she whispered, "wait 
here till I call you." 


She went, the others descended from their horses and made them over to 
the servants. Geoffroy after exchanging a few rapid words with the 
porter: "Anything new?" "All as it was," took his own horse to the 
stable, unbridled him, and then crossed the courtyard on his way to his 
little turret without taking any notice of Aigleta, who, lost and 

forsaken, sat on a stone bench amongst the menials, and could have wept 
heartily over so disappointing a return to the much desired home, had 
there not been too many lookers on. She saw the young man take his way 
to the well-known rose-embowered tower, but his head hung down so 
dejectedly that she did not venture to address him, or ask him to let 

her go with him to their old play-ground. As for him, he seemed to have 
forgotten that he was in the world, or that he walked among men. 
Although he had only had a little bread and wine in the early morning, 
and it was now past noon, he had no thought of eating or drinking, but 
sat in his turret-chamber on his mother's bed, motionless like one 

struck by lightning, his widely-opened eyes fixed on his father's 
song-book, which on his entrance he had taken down from the shelf and 
opened out on his knee. Yet he did not seem to be reading, but rather 
listening to some words that his own heart was setting to the music, 
whether glad or sorrowful none could have guessed from his stony 
aspect. All at once, however, he started back into life, and his dark 

face flushed deeply; he sprang so hastily from the bed that the 
song-book slipped from his knee and fell open upon the flags, then he 
held his breath, and listened to some sound in the garden of roses 

below. Yes, it was her step, no other human being's was like it, and 

now her hand was upon the turret-door, now she crossed the dark and 


narrow hall, now she opened the inner door and stepped over its 
threshold into his small chamber. 


As she entered, his eyes involuntarily fell, and he sought to disguise 
his emotion by lifting from the floor the parchment-book that lay 
between her and him, and now that he raised his eyes to her he started, 
horror-stricken. For her face but lately blooming with youth and 
health, had so changed in one short hour that she seemed to have 
traversed years of hopeless grief. 


"I disturb you, cousin," she said in a voice from which the music had 
fled, "but I come to you because I think you are my friend--perhaps the 
only one I have. Let me sit down, I am mortally weary. No, not on the 
bed; my dear aunt died there. Oh, Jaufret, if I only knew that it would 
be my death-bed too--and that my heart would grow still the moment I 
lay down there--God is my witness I would throw myself upon it at 
once!" 


She sank down on the seat that he offered her, hiding her face in her 
hands, and tears streaming between her white fingers. "For God's sake, 
cousin," he cried, "you break my heart. What has happened? What has 
your father said?" 


Then she removed her hands from her face, pressed back her tears, and 
looked steadfastly at him. "I will not weep," she said, "it is 

childish. If all is true that I have heard, tears are too weak for such 
sorrow. But I want to hear it from you, cousin. Is it indeed the case 
that the Count of Malaspina is a beggar, and that his daughter has 
nothing to call her own except the clothes she wears? You are silent, 
Jaufret. Be it so then; what should I care for that? I have long had a 
foreboding that there was trouble before me, and as to poverty, I have 
seen that in the convent, and know it, and it does not affright me. 
But shame, Jaufret, shame--" 


"By the blood of our Lord," he exclaimed. "Who dares to say that shame 
threatens you so long as I can bear a sword, and lay a lance in rest?" 


She did not appear to hear him. Then after a pause in which she, as if 
unconsciously, drew her rosary through her hands, she shudderingly 
enquired, "Do you know the Count de Gaillac?" The youth started as 
though he had trodden upon a snake, he muttered a curse between his 
teeth, and convulsively clutched the silken coverlet. 


"You seem to know him," the maiden continued, "and I know him too. 
About two years ago a hunting-party came to Mont Salvair, a great 
gathering of knights and fair dames. They all sat themselves down to 
feast in the wood that bordered the convent garden, and we from 

our shrubbery could see what was going on; the drinking, the 
banqueting; and could hear the songs that the Count's mistress--a tall, 


proud-looking woman--sang to her lute. Oh cousin, what dreadful human 
beings there are! Even then I felt a terror come over me, and was glad 
when the abbess came to drive us out of the garden, and set us down in 
the refectory to our spinning-wheels. There nothing was heard but the 
whispering of the nuns, every one of whom knew something of the 
wildness and godlessness of the Count de Gaillac. For they know 
everything in the convent, know all about the outer world and its ways, 
otherwise they would die of tedium. Then the abbess came in, told me 
that the Count was standing at the grating, and desired to see me, as 

he was the bearer of a message from my father. I do not know how I had 
strength enough to rise, and walk across the long hall to her; then, 
however, she took my hand in her mother-like clasp, and whispered, 
"Remember that thou art here in a consecrated place; here the evil one 
himself could have no power over thee.' So saying she led me to where 
the godless man with his hawk's eyes in his wolf's face, was waiting 
behind the grating, the handsome, bold-looking woman by his side. They 
were laughing loud when we appeared, but suddenly grew silent. I heard 
the Count say something in Italian to the lady that I perfectly 
understood, but could not contradict. What his message to me was I 
never knew, but it cut me to the heart to hear him name my father, and 
call him his best friend. A cloud darkened my eyes,--when I came to 
myself again, they were gone. The abbess never alluded to this visit, 

and forbade the nuns ever to name Pierre de Gaillac before me. Thus I 
never heard of him again, till to-day, when my own father has told me 
that on one wretched night, after gambling away the remnant of his 
possessions to this man, he had staked the hand of his daughter upon 

the last throw of the dice, and lost that too." 


A sound forced its way from the young man's breast, a hollow cry of 
horror and of rage, but his limbs seemed paralysed, and his tongue 
bound, for he did not speak a word, and there was such stillness in the 
small chamber, that the grinding of the sand beneath his feet was 
plainly heard. 


"You hate my father," the girl at length continued with downcast eyes 
but calm voice. "Oh, Jaufret, I have known this for many years, and it 
has grieved me enough. But what I have now told you ought not to 
increase your hatred, for if there be one miserable being on earth, who 
in the burning torture of his soul already endures hell-fire, and 

expiates his sins, believe me, cousin, it is the Count of Malaspina, 

who would gladly change places with the dropsical cripple at his castle 
gate, if only he could undo what he has done. He writhed as though 
impaled at the stake, and buried his face in the pillows that I might 

not see him while he told me how it all came about; how they clouded 
his mind with hippocras; how at every throw they pressed the goblet 
into his hand, till at length the mocking laughter of the Count seemed 
to awake him from a dream, and he gazed with sheer horror at the abyss 
into which he had hurled his last possession, the happiness of his 

child. He did everything he could to propitiate his malicious enemy and 


conqueror, nay he offered to be his serf, his bondservant, if only he 
might pay the fearful debt thus. But the Count had merely laughed and 
said, 'A Jew's bargain indeed you would make with me, my friend, to 
offer me a plucked old cock for a plump young hen. I have more servants 
to feed than I care for, but a young wife I do want, for you know that 

I am getting old, and I am not so fond of my mistress as to wish to 

leave her my lands and castles after my death. Moreover, I fear she 
might make me a very bad return, and before my eyes were closed, drink 
with some younger fellow to my approaching end. But your daughter has 
been chastely and piously brought up, and will convert me--grey in sin 
as I am--to an orderly life. Therefore I would not take all the 

treasures on earth in exchange for her small hand, which can alone open 
the door of Heaven to me; and so I charge you by your honour that 
within three weeks you bring her to celebrate the marriage here in 
Gaillac. I on my part, as my gift on the morning after the nuptials, 

will make over to you all the woods and lands that I have won from you 
of late years, in order that your child need not provide for you like a 
beggar, but that you may live out your old age in state and comfort. 

And so saying he called for his servants to light him to bed, and left 

my father alone." 


At this moment Geoffrey made a gesture as though about to speak; but 
she rose quickly, advanced towards him, and laid her small, cold, 
trembling hand beseechingly on his clenched fist. "Cousin," said she, 
"do not speak yet. I know what you would say: that it would be better 

to go forth as a beggar from home and hearth, and to wander through the 
wide world, than to endure disgrace, and give up body and soul to a 
demon. But consider that my father has nothing on earth besides his 
honour, his sacred, inviolable, knightly word, and that it would ill 
become me, his daughter, to counsel him to break it. At the same time, 

I feel that if there were no other means of fulfilling the pledge 

given, and paying this debt than by giving my hand to this abhorred 
suitor, I should prefer what is honourable in the sight of God, to what 
men call honour. But let us hope, my friend, that this last alternative 
may be spared me. I propose to write a letter to the man who has us in 
his power, and you--if you are really my friend--you must take it this 
very day to Gaillac, for until I know the answer I cannot lay me down 
to sleep. But do you rest here awhile and take some food. I will go and 
write the letter; they always commended my skill in writing at the 
convent; God grant that it may stand me in good stead now! See, I leave 
you much calmer than I was when I came, although you have not spoken 
one word of comfort to me; but here in this place where we were so 
happy as children, here where it seems as if no bad spirits had power 
over me, here--I cannot persuade myself that the hideous dream is true, 
and the father's honour pledged to the child's disgrace." 


She paused for a moment, but when the youth bent before her with a deep 
sigh, and pressed her hand to his lips in token that she might depend 
upon him, she laid her other hand affectionately on his shoulder, and 


took leave of him, saying, "Aigleta will bring you the letter. 

Farewell, dear friend, and God go with you," and then on the threshold 
of the door, folding her hands after kissing the image of the Virgin on 
the wall, she repeated in a low voice the following prayer: 


"Maires de Crist, ton filh car 
Prega per nos, quens ampar 
E quens gardo de cazer 

A la fin en desesper." 


Then she left him alone. 


* Ok OK ok 


A day and night passed away, and yet another day and night. Geoffroy 
did not return. 


Sir Hugo never missed him; he was, indeed, accustomed to the youth 
going his own way, and weeks often passed without his seeing him, and 
at the present time he hated the sight of any human being. He would sit 
for hours in one place in his room. The food carried in to him remained 
untouched, but he drank wine greedily, as though seeking forgetfulness 
from it; forgetfulness of himself, of the past, and the future. 


On the evening of the first day, when Garcinde had gone to see him, he 
could not even face his own child, but when she approached him, and 
gently threw her arm over his shoulder, his whole frame was convulsed, 
and slipping from his chair on to the stone floor, sobbing he clasped 
her knees and pressed his brow against her feet, so that she had 
difficulty in raising him and leading him back to his couch. Since then 
she avoided his chamber, for if she had tried to comfort him by telling 
him the reason of Geoffroy's absence, her own desponding heart would 
have contradicted her words. 


The third morning she woke early out of a painful dream, and called to 
Aigleta who shared her couch: "Do you hear nothing, dear? I thought I 
caught the sound of horses' hoofs beyond the drawbridge--no, I was only 
dreaming. Oh, Aigleta! if Ihave also made him_unhappy--sent him_ to 
his ruin. But hark! the sound comes nearer--I hear the gate creak on 

its hinges--it is he. Mother of God! What does he bring--Life or 

Death!" 


She had sprung up and thrown a cloak around her. Aigleta, too, hastily 
rose and bound up her hair; the rosy morning light shone into the room, 
and coloured the pale, worn face of the Count's daughter. She would 
have gone to meet Geoffroy had her knees supported her; as it was she 
was standing in the middle of the room when he entered. He, too, was 


pale, and as he bent before her, it struck Aigleta that he did not 
raise the leathern cap which covered one-half of his brow. But Garcinde 
saw nothing but his eyes which sought to avoid hers. 


"You bring no comfort?" she said. "I knew it." Then seating herself on 
a bench in the window, she listened impassively to what he narrated 
with a faltering voice. 


He reached Gaillac that same evening, for he had not spared his horse. 
When he was ushered into the hall where the Count was, he found him at 
supper, a couple of his riotous companions with him, and the one of his 
mistresses who just then was highest in his favour. On a low stool at 
his feet crouched a mis-shapen dwarf, who played the part of fool and 
fed his dogs. The beautiful bold woman sat by his side, and poured him 
out red wine into a silver goblet, putting her lips to it before he 

drained it at a draught. "They all looked at me," said Geoffroy, "as 
though I arrived very opportunely to divert their dulness by some 
novelty or other, for none of them appeared in spirits except the fool, 
who with shallow jests that waked no laughter, went on throwing 
fragments of food to the dogs. I delivered your letter without speaking 
a word, and while the Count unfolded and read it, I could not but think 
how she who wrote it would have been received at such a table. The 
thought made the blood rush to my head, and such a giddiness came over 
me that I was obliged to lean upon my sword. One of the guests who 
noticed this ordered that wine should be brought me, for I must be 
weary and thirsty after my rapid ride, but I shook my head and said I 
would only await the answer, and then return at once. Meanwhile the 
Count had read the letter, and made it over in silence to his 

neighbour; she had scarcely run her eyes over the first few lines 

before she burst out into loud laughter. 'A sermon!" she cried, 'God's 
death! You are going to get a saint for a wife,’ and then she began to 
read the letter aloud, line for line; and the words that would have 

made stones weep and moved the gates of hell, waked only mocking echoes 
here. Blasphemies and impious jests broke out, interrupting the 
reading. Then the woman rose, and casting a proud look upon the Count, 
said with curled lip, 'The saint may come and welcome. I was averse to 
her, thinking she might turn your heart from us all and rule here 

alone, but now that I have read her letter I am not afraid of her. You, 
Pierre de Gaillac are not the man to wear a hair-shirt and a prickly 
girdle. You are accustomed to the fires of hell, and the air of 

heaven would but chill you. In hell, however, there is more joy over 
one who sickens of penance and returns to his evil ways than over 
ninety-and-nine lost souls. Whereupon I empty this goblet to the last 
drop, and call upon you to pledge me.' She drank, the Count drew her 
closer to his side, and whispered something into her ear that made her 
laugh loud. They all seemed to have forgotten the messenger who had 
brought the letter; the letter itself was handed to the others, and 

when it came back to the Count, the dwarf snatched at it and cried, 
"You have not read it rightly, godmother. Now listen how it ought to be 


sung to move you all to laughter,’ and he began to read it once more 
aloud in the manner in which they chant litanies in church, wagging 
head and hands like a preacher giving out the blessing, and if they had 
all laughed the first time, they knew not now what to do, they held 
their sides and groaned out responses. At last rage got the better of 
me. I sprang upon the shameless fellow, tore the letter from him, and 
struck him such a blow that he rolled over backwards, and upset the 
silver vessel that held the food for the dogs. 'If I am to obtain no 
answer,' I cried, 'worthy of the lady who has sent me here, I will at 
least silence the daring mouth that has mocked at a noble virgin, and 
dragged the words of a pure and lofty soul through the mire! 


"For a moment there was silence. I even thought I might pass through 
the hall unhindered, but I had reckoned without my host. Servants 
rushed in, the guests raged and railed at me, the dogs howled, but the 
Count still sat in his place, pale as death, and motionless with fury, 

and the woman by his side shot fiery looks at me. When--a quarter of an 
hour later--I found myself on damp straw behind a bolted door, a wound 
in my head, and darkness before my eyes, I thanked my Saviour that I 
was delivered from the neighbourhood of those brutal men, and could no 
longer hear them blaspheme the name dearest to me. I do not know how I 
passed the night and the following day. I think I must have slept 
through them, but about the middle of the second night, I was gently 
waked by a soft hand passing over my face, and the light of a small 
lamp shone into my eyes. It was the Count's mistress who stood before 
me there, and signed to me to be silent; gently she led me up the 

broken stairs, through empty passages and halls to a narrow door of 
which she had the key. 'I cannot let you starve to death in unbroken 
darkness down there,' said she. 'Outside you will find your horse and 
something to eat at the saddle-bow. Fly! if ever thou needest a friend 
come to Carcassonne, and ask for Agnes the Sardinian. You will easily 
find me out.’ She waited an answer, perhaps she had even dreamed of a 
tenderer farewell, but as I was silent she opened the door, and again 
passed her hand over my blood-stained hair. 'Poor youth,' said she, 

‘thou deservedst a better fate.' Then I leapt into the saddle, and 

spurred my horse hard, and thus I rode on without stopping, for in the 
night air my senses gradually awoke and the fever of my wound left me. 
And here I am--and this is all the answer that I bring back." 


So saying he bared his head, and showed his brow--a thick curl of his 
hair lay upon the wound and seemed to have stanched its bleeding. 


Then Garcinde rose from her seat and advanced towards him as though she 
had something to say, but she stopped short and remained speechless 

with downcast eyes before him. Aigleta was the one to speak. "I will go 
and bring linen and salves to dress the wound properly," said she; then 

she looked at her friend as though she had some quite other thought, 
secretly sighed, and left the two alone. And scarcely had she turned 

away when Geoffroy fell on his knees before the fair and silent 


mourner, and cried as he seized her hands' and pressed them 
passionately to his heart: "Command me--what shall I do? For my life is 
worthless to me unless I can offer it up to thee. Never should I have 
betrayed the sweet pangs I endured, if sorrow had not overshadowed 
thee. But now thou art no longer the Countess, the proud daughter of 
Malaspina, at whom I gazed as at a star far above me. Thine is a poor 
unfortunate tortured heart which will not despise another heart which 
devotes itself to thee for life and death. Oh, cousin! loveliest love, 

say but one word, and I mount again the horse that still stands saddled 
in the courtyard, to ride back to Gaillac, and plunge this dagger into 

the breast of the enemy of thy honour and peace, in the midst of all 

his boon companions, even though his dogs should tear me to pieces the 
next moment!" 


Then she bent down towards him, and for the first time a smile played 
over her pale face. "Jaufret," said she, pressing her lips to his 
blood-stained brow; "the fever of thy wound shows in thy speech. Go and 
lie down, and let Aigleta--who understands such tasks--wash away the 
blood and dress thy wound, and then refresh thyself with sleep and 

food. For by our dear lady of Mont Salvair I accept the life you offer 

me. I am no rich countess to disdain such a gift, and yet Iam rich 
enough to repay it. While you were relating your adventure--hideous and 
cruel enough to destroy all hope--I was considering what I would and 
could do. But this is not the time for talking. See, here comes your 
doctress, I make you over to her, and you must do all she tells you, 

and if you are tractable and obedient, be sure, cousin, you shall not 

rue it! See that he sleeps and gets strong, Aigleta," she said to her 

friend, who nodded, and looked as though she understood more than was 
uttered. Meanwhile, the youth who still gazed at Garcinde in utmost 
perplexity, had risen from his knees, and loosed her hands. He could 

not understand how she could be so composed since he had brought her no 
hope. But half from the exhaustion of his wound, and half from his 

blind confidence in her strong and lofty nature, he parted from her 

with a lightened heart, and followed Aigleta who had now lost all her 
gaiety. "What can she be planning?" said he to the girl, as they both 
went down the stair together. "Who can tell--obey and sleep," said 
Aigleta with a quick hoarse voice, and then turning her head away, she 
added, "The Lord gives to those He loves in sleep." 


She led him into his turret hermitage; she saw to his wound, which was 
indeed but slight, and already disposed to heal; she furnished him with 
all that he could need for refreshment, and then seeing that his eyes 
were growing heavy she left him. 


She herself, however, did not instantly return to Garcinde; she still 
lingered among the roses, made a nosegay, pulled it to pieces again, 
and when at last she returned to the castle, her eyes were red, and she 
washed them long with cold water that no one should observe it. 


Geoffroy only slept a few hours: then he awoke a new man, with brow 
cool, thanks to Aigleta's salve, and heart on fire, thanks to the 
mysterious hope-encouraging words of his cousin. Like a wanderer on 
whom the fairy of the woods has bestowed the wishing-rod, by which at 
the hour of midnight he may find and possess himself of a treasure, and 
who dreams away the intervening time, so the youth sat hour after hour, 
gazing only at the sunbeam which slowly moved along the stone floor, 
and listening only to the song of the birds around his turret. No one 
came to disturb him: the servants lay yawning in shady corners of the 
court, the horses were stamping in the stable to shake off the flies; 

both girls had locked themselves up in their castle chamber, and did 

not appear all day. Once only through his narrow window did he catch 
sight of Sir Hugo, who stepped out on the balcony before his chamber, 
and looked down into the castle moat as though considering whether it 
would not be better for him to dash himself to pieces there. His hair 

and beard had become white as snow, his face was worn to a shadow; soon 
he vanished again like a restless ghost. And now the sun went down, and 
the moon rose above the wood, and silvered the rose-garden around 
Geoffrey's tower. The birds were silent, but the bull-frogs in the moat 
seemed to croak the louder, and in the distance a nightingale's song 

was heard. It was so light in the tower that the youth could read every 
letter in his parchment book, but he knew not what he was reading. 


Another hour passed away, and yet another, and then light and rapid 
steps along the narrow path woke the listener out of his trance. He 
rushed to the door and threw it open wide, and saw with amazement not 
only the one that his heart foretold, but her friend also beside her on 

the threshold. They greeted him with a silent nod, and it was only when 
they had passed into his narrow chamber that Garcinde shyly spoke, "You 
see that I keep my word, cousin, but have you not in the course of the 
day changed your mind? Do you not regret what you said to me this 
morning?" and as he looked at her with mute enquiry she blushingly 
continued: "That you loved me, Jaufret, loved me more than your life, 
and would devote that life to me in sorrow until death. You may speak 
out your heart openly, this faithful friend knows all. She knew even 
earlier than I did myself that my heart belonged to thee, as thine to 

me. Oh, Jaufret, even at La Vaquiera, when we spoke by night about the 
stars, what made me so still and so sad was that I kept saying to 

myself, Is there no place amongst those countless orbs where he and I 
may belong to each other? Must I lose him whom I have only just 
regained? For I foresaw too clearly that my heart and my hand would not 
long remain my own. And God is my witness I was resolved to obey my 
father, had he betrothed me to any worthy husband, however distasteful 
he might have proved. But to fall a victim in an unholy hour to the 

mere chance of the dice, that cannot be God's will, though he has 
commanded us to honour father and mother; for I have in dreams seen my 
mother weeping over me, and I know that were she still living, she 
would go with me into poverty rather than give me to such a husband. 
And therefore am I come to thee, my beloved, and if thou art in earnest 


as I believe and know thou art, I will in this very hour before God and 
this witness, take thee for my husband, and fly forth with thee into 
the wide world. And sure am I that when our flight is discovered, my 
father will not mount his horse and follow us to punish the son as he 
did the father; he knows that he dare not judge, that a judge should 
have a guiltless heart. But we--where shall we fly? Are not all places 
home to us, so I am with thee, Jaufret, and thou with thy Garcinde?" 


With these words she gave him her little hand, but while he, in a 
transport of silent rapture, took it and held it fast, Aigleta stepped 
forward and said in her lively way, and with a smiling face. "Just look 
at this coy gentleman, Garcinde. Can this be the son of the man whose 
lips overflowed with sweetest sayings, and not a single poor word falls 
from _his_ mouth; even when one brings him the fairest of count's 
daughters, who whistles all the castles and lands of Gaillac down the 
wind, in order to beg her way through the world with this helpless 
lover. But come, come, we cannot wait till a miracle is wrought, and 
the dumb regains his speech. You must exchange rings, and pronounce the 
marriage-vow, and then go forth and far away, and I--poor forsaken 
one--have only to make the sign of the cross behind you; for to me you 
are dead and buried, that I know all too well. I shall--" 


Her voice broke down, spite of all her self-control and her effort to 
smile, and she had to stoop and pretend to adjust her shoe, that her 
tears might drop unnoticed. Geoffroy, meantime, had collected himself 
and now drew a ring from his finger. 


"Do you know it?" he said to Garcinde. "With this little ring my father 
betrothed himself to my mother, and as in his case it betokened the 
firmest constancy--a constancy that was sealed by death--I now give it 
to thee, my passionately loved bride, and swear in presence of the Holy 
Trinity, and before our true friend, I will never be the husband of any 
other woman than Garcinde of Malaspina." 


"And I will never be the wife of any other man than my Geoffroy," said 
the bride. 


"Amen. So be it," said Aigleta, in corroboration of their vow, 
laying--after the exchange of rings--their hands together. Then the 

pair knelt down before the picture of the Mother of God, and remained 
for a short season, in silent prayer. But when they rose again and sank 
into each other's arms, and with heart on heart, and mouth on mouth, 
ratified their holy vow, the witness slipped softly away. By-and-bye, 
they found her outside amongst the roses, of which she had woven two 
garlands. "No wedding without a garland," said she, and smiled, though 
her eyes were wet, while she crowned them both. Then the youth hurried 
to the stable and noiselessly saddled his horse and led him to the 
garden, where Garcinde lay on the breast of her friend, and whispered 
amidst her tears: "I know why thou weepest. God make thee as happy as 


thou hast been brave, and true to me." 


They set off quietly, Geoffroy leading the horse, who with dilated 
nostrils snorted at the moonlight, the girls following him over the 

bridge; then he lifted his young wife into the saddle, sprang up 

himself behind her, and waving his hand to Aigleta, spurred his 

faithful charger on. It did not feel the weight it bore too heavy, for 

with the exception of his sword and dagger, Geoffroy had taken nothing 
with him but his father's song-book, and Garcinde only a few ornaments 
which she had inherited from her mother, and which her father had never 
touched. Thus, then, they rode through the moonlit forest. They did not 
say much: every now and then when the horse was slowly crossing boggy 
ground, she would turn half round to him, and then he kissed her cheek, 
and her black eyes smiled while she whispered, "My dearest husband." 


She rested in his arms so sweetly, and the good horse trod so securely, 
that they hardly realised their circumstances--a hasty flight by 
night--a dark future before them--but enjoyed their bliss as though no 
shadow of care and danger hung over their love. 


But when they got out of the wood and reached the hill from whence 
Garcinde a few days ago had first beheld again her father's castle, she 
suddenly pulled the rein and turned the horse round. 


"What ails thee, sweet wife? And why dost thou halt here?" asked 
Geoffroy. 


She did not reply, but gazed over the wide plain towards the dark pile 
with its leaden-roofed turrets that shone in the moonlight. 


"What is it that you see, dearest?" asked the youth, who felt her 

tremble on his breast, as though a frosty chill had overtaken her on 

the warm summer night. "Let us look forwards, not back. Our happiness 
lies before us." But she only shook her head sorrowfully, turned away 
when he wished to kiss her, and said not a word. All of a sudden she 

had seemed to see in the deserted castle her father with a taper in his 
hand wandering from room to room, and crying, "Where is my daughter 
Garcinde? I have pledged my honour, she must redeem my pledge. Where is 
my child, and where is my honour? I was a beggar. I had nothing but my 
unstained name, and now that is lost. The last of the Malaspina has 
destroyed the good fame of the house, for she knows that I can no 
longer pursue her as in former years I should have done. I am old and 
sick, and a sinful man. Now, therefore, I must go down disgraced to the 
grave, for mine enemy will say I have connived at this, and that to 

avoid paying my debt, I have preferred even to give my last jewel to a 
beggar, than to the creditor I hated!" Then again this image vanished, 
and she now saw herself and her lover pursued on strange roads by an 
angry band, Pierre de Gaillac at their head, resolved to claim his 

bride from her ravisher. She saw her Jaufret fight with the energy of a 


despairing man, and yet at length conquered by numbers, shed his life's 
blood on the green grass, and she heard the mocking conqueror laugh, 
"So thou enviest me my gains at play, thou player's son; the creditor 
reclaims the debt the debtor would have withheld from him!" Then a 
deadly shudder passed over her; she thought for a moment that her heart 
had ceased to beat. All the joys of her young love seemed crushed by an 
icy hand. She knew now that what had appeared to her in her trouble a 
way of escape and an immeasurable bliss was a false dream; that she 
should but bring death and ruin to both the beings whom she supremely 
loved! 


"For the love of the Saints!" cried Geoffroy, who felt her cherished 
form grow heavy as a lifeless body in his embrace, "come to thyself 
again. What fearful thoughts hast thou in thy mind that thus thy lips 
move silently as though speaking with the departed? Give me the bridle 
and let us turn to life, to liberty. The spirits that hover over those 
towers will have no power over thee when once thou art the other side 
of this hill. Wilt thou make us both wretched? Wilt thou even--" 


He stopped when he saw the stony eyes of his young wife from which 
every beam of hope and joy had utterly vanished. But this did not last 
long, the convulsion was now over. She gave a deep sigh, turned on him 
eyes of yearning love, and said, while endeavouring to smile: 


"I have scared thee; forgive me, my beloved. What have we two to fear 
from any spirits that may hover over that house and envy us our bliss. 
Thou, my husband, and I, thy wife, eternally one, body and soul! But I 
have been thinking about our flight, that it is not the will of Heaven; 
and if we persisted, Jaufret, against my conscience, we should be 
punished, and should end as miserably as did thy father and my dear 
aunt. Trust to me, I have another idea which thou shalt know tomorrow 
early. Thou wilt praise thy wife when thou seest how she has contrived 
both to pay the debt to the creditor, and yet to be the wife of no man 
except her dearest cousin, to whom she has given herself in the 
presence of God. Lift me down from the saddle, I do not wish to ride 
any longer. If it pleases you, my husband, let us walk back through the 
wood, there are still many hours before day, and a fairer wedding-night 
no count's daughter could ever wish for. And now kiss me, so that I may 
again see a smile on thy lips; for truly this poor life is too short 

for us to spoil even one moment of it by care and gloom." He 
reluctantly did what she required of him; but when he took her into his 
arms and their lips met, he could not refrain from asking, "Oh 
Garcinde! What art thou thinking of? Hast thou not too much confidence 
in thyself, and wilt thou not if thy plan fails make us both eternally 
wretched?" But she smiled at him with bright eyes, laid her finger on 
his mouth, and said, "You are the happiest married man on earth, Sir 
Geoffrey; you have a wife who knows how to keep a secret. But now do 
not press me any further. What have we to do with the morrow? To-day 
are we already such old married people that we can find more important 


subjects to speak of than our love? Say, Jaufret, do I really please 

thee better than Agnes of Sardinia, and was her hand when she stroked 
thy hair not softer than mine? Nay, but thou must not embrace me so 
ardently here, the moon looks too boldly down, and after all she does 

not know that thou art my dear husband. Come into the wood, I am weary 
with our ride and would fain rest awhile. I know a bank where a brook 
runs through the moss, numbers of flowers bloom there, and I will weave 
them into fresh garlands, for those Aigleta made are quite crushed. 

Poor Aigleta! Dost thou know that she loved thee too well? But that 
cannot be helped now: no one can be the husband of two women; that is 
against God's law. And I, though I be not indeed better than she, I am 

the more unhappy of the two, or at least I should have been if thy 

heart, my beautiful love, had not been mine." 


With such words as these, which intoxicated the youth like strong wine, 
they went down the hill and entered the wood. Their gentle horse 
followed them of his own accord, and peacefully grazed near them in the 
flowery glade where they laid them down. Through the whole of the night 
the brook rippled and the nightingales sang, and the moon shone so 
brightly that no one could have thought of sleep, not at least two who 

had so much to confide to each other, and knew not whether there would 
be time for it on the following day. When the morning drew near, and 

the dew began to fall, and a cooler air swept through the wood, 

Garcinde arose and said, while a shudder passed over her, "It is 

growing cold, my husband. I think we ought to go home." "Where?" asked 
he, looking at her in amazement, but she smiled. 


"Only come," said she, "I will show you. Can I have any other home than 
thine?" With that she took his arm and led him out of the wood, and 
over the bridge back into his tower. 


"Here let me rest," said she, as she seated herself on his mother's 
bed. "Here I would fain sleep for an hour until the sun rises. But 
leave me alone, my beloved, otherwise we shall go on talking, and I 
shall not be able to close an eye. And give me your song-book too, I 
should like to read a verse or two before I fall asleep. And now, one 
good-night kiss, and then go! Oh, Jaufret, I love thee more than my 
life! Are we not two happy beings to have enjoyed such bliss that 
nothing can trouble us. And if we lived a hundred years, could time 
make us richer in joys when we have drunk from the cup of eternal 
blessedness?" Once more he embraced the lovely one, and kissed her long 
and fervently on her mouth. Then he left her alone. 


An hour later the cock crew. But it did not wake the youth who lay in 
the rose-garden, his cloak thrown over him, smiling in his dream as 
though he were inwardly happy, and murmuring the name of his young 
wife. Neither did it wake the sleeper in the turret-room, whose lips 

were half-open as though they, too, would pronounce a name, but all was 
still as death in the dim chamber. 


It was only when the sun had already risen over the tops of the trees, 
that Aigleta came by with weary eyes and pale face, listless and 
absorbed in her own thoughts. When she saw Geoffroy lying in the 
garden, she was horror-stricken as though she had seen a ghost, and it 
was only when she ascertained that he was breathing that she bent down 
to wake him. "You still here?" she whispered. "And where is--your 
wife?" 


He sprang up in haste, and without answering a word, rushed to his 
turret. When he opened the door, he gave a cry like a man mortally 
wounded, and fell upon the bed. There lay his young bride, one hand 
pressed to her heart, from which a little stream of blood still flowed, 
her other hand rested on the song-book, which was open at its last 
page, and the white fingers pointed to a newly written line that ran 
thus in the language of Provence: 


Lo deuteire paqua al crezedor tot lo deute. 


The debtor pays to the creditor all the debt. 


* Ke Ok Kk OO 


It was noon before the servants ventured carefully to apprise Count 
Hugo of the heart-rending truth. He listened to the tidings as though 

he did not rightly understand their purport; even when they led him 
down to where his child, like a proud and beautiful statue of whitest 
marble, lay outstretched on the bed he knew so well, he gave no token 
of what he felt, spoke not a word, shed not a tear. All night he shut 
himself up with the dead. The next morning he ordered a bier to be 
prepared. He would redeem his word, he said, and carry the bride to her 
bridegroom. The servants silently obeyed. Geoffroy--who might else have 
put in his claim--lay in a raging fever, tended by Aigleta; his wound 

on the forehead had burst open afresh, and no salve availed to close 

At; 


When the procession came to Gaillac, Count Hugo at its head, the dead 
bride on a high bier borne by his servants, a great crowd of peasants 
and retainers behind, the bride's father sent a herald in advance to 

blow his trumpet three times, and cry with a loud voice, "The debtor 
pays to the creditor all that he owes him!" At this cry, Count Pierre 

de Gaillac appeared on the balcony of his castle; but when he saw the 
lamentable spectacle he turned away horrified, and violently signed to 
them to go back, that he would have no such wedding. Then he flung 
himself on his horse and rode far away, and only returned after many 
days a broken-down man who had forgotten how to laugh. 


Count Hugo, however, without giving one sign of grief, next ordered the 
bearers to carry the bier to a chapel that stood in the open country, 

and was dedicated to the blessed Lady of Mont Salvair. There on the 
land and property belonging to the Count de Gaillac, to whom he had to 
pay his debt, he buried the beautiful body of his child. And no one 
dared to touch a spade, for he determined with his own hands to prepare 
her last resting-place. When this ceremony had been performed amidst 
the tears of the crowd, all went away and left him. He remained alone 

in the chapel; no one knew whether he was praying or speaking with the 
dead. But when they went to look after him the next day, and to offer 
him food and drink, he was no longer living, and they buried him beside 
his child. 


Of Geoffroy the chronicle tells nothing further, except that in the 

autumn of the same year he joined the crusaders, and travelled towards 
Jerusalem, from whence he never came back. But any one turning over the 
old records of the Convent of Mont Salvair would there find that 

towards the end of the century, there was an abbess of the name of 

Aigleta von Malaspina--in religion named Sor Sofrenza (in modern French 
S[oe]ur Souffrance,)--who only at an advanced age entered into eternal 
rest. 


FOOTNOTES: 


[Footnote 1: 
Sack that's torn will not hold grain. 
To poor men good advice is vain.] 
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I 


I had been all summer working hard in town and then had gone down to 
Folkestone for a blow. Art was long, I felt, and my holiday short; my 
mother was settled at Folkestone, and I paid her a visit when I could. I 
remember how on this occasion, after weeks, in my stuffy studio, with my 
nose on my palette, I sniffed up the clean salt air and cooled my eyes 

with the purple sea. The place was full of lodgings, and the lodgings 

were at that season full of people, people who had nothing to do but 

to stare at one another on the great flat down. There were thousands of 
little chairs and almost as many little Jews; and there was music in an 


open rotunda, over which the little Jews wagged their big noses. We 

all strolled to and fro and took pennyworths of rest; the long, level 
cliff-top, edged in places with its iron rail, might have been the deck 

of a huge crowded ship. There were old folks in Bath chairs, and there 
was one dear chair, creeping to its last full stop, by the side of which 

I always walked. There was in fine weather the coast of France to look 
at, and there were the usual things to say about it; there was also 

in every state of the atmosphere our friend Mrs. Meldrum, a subject of 
remark not less inveterate. The widow of an officer in the Engineers, 
she had settled, like many members of the martial miscellany, well 
within sight of the hereditary enemy, who however had left her leisure 
to form in spite of the difference of their years a close alliance with 

my mother. She was the heartiest, the keenest, the ugliest of women, 
the least apologetic, the least morbid in her misfortune. She carried it 
high aloft, with loud sounds and free gestures, made it flutter in the 
breeze as if it had been the flag of her country. It consisted mainly of 

a big red face, indescribably out of drawing, from which she glared at 
you through gold-rimmed aids to vision, optic circles of such diameter 
and so frequently displaced that some one had vividly spoken of her 

as flattening her nose against the glass of her spectacles. She was 
extraordinarily near-sighted, and whatever they did to other objects 
they magnified immensely the kind eyes behind them. Blessed conveniences 
they were, in their hideous, honest strength--they showed the good lady 
everything in the world but her own queerness. This element was enhanced 
by wild braveries of dress, reckless charges of colour and stubborn 
resistances of cut, wonderous encounters in which the art of the toilet 
seemed to lay down its life. She had the tread of a grenadier and the 
voice of an angel. 


In the course of a walk with her the day after my arrival I found myself 
grabbing her arm with sudden and undue familiarity. I had been struck 

by the beauty of a face that approached us and I was still more affected 
when I saw the face, at the sight of my companion, open like a window 
thrown wide. A smile fluttered out of it as brightly as a drapery 

dropped from a sill--a drapery shaken there in the sun by a young lady 
flanked with two young men, a wonderful young lady who, as we drew 
nearer, rushed up to Mrs. Meldrum with arms flourished for an embrace. 
My immediate impression of her had been that she was dressed in 
mourning, but during the few moments she stood talking with our friend 
I made more discoveries. The figure from the neck down was meagre, the 
stature insignificant, but the desire to please towered high, as well as 

the air of infallibly knowing how and of never, never missing it. This 

was a little person whom I would have made a high bid for a good chance 
to paint. The head, the features, the colour, the whole facial oval and 
radiance had a wonderful purity; the deep grey eyes--the most agreeable, 
I thought, that I had ever seen--brushed with a kind of winglike grace 
every object they encountered. Their possessor was just back from 
Boulogne, where she had spent a week with dear Mrs. Floyd-Taylor: this 
accounted for the effusiveness of her reunion with dear Mrs. Meldrum. 


Her black garments were of the freshest and daintiest; she suggested a 
pink-and-white wreath at a showy funeral. She confounded us for three 
minutes with her presence; she was a beauty of the great conscious, 
public, responsible order. The young men, her companions, gazed at her 
and grinned: I could see there were very few moments of the day at which 
young men, these or others, would not be so occupied. The people who 
approached took leave of their manners; every one seemed to linger 

and gape. When she brought her face close to Mrs. Mel-drum's--and she 
appeared to be always bringing it close to somebody's--it was a marvel 
that objects so dissimilar should express the same general identity, 

the unmistakable character of the English gentlewoman. Mrs. Meldrum 
sustained the comparison with her usual courage, but I wondered why she 
didn't introduce me: I should have had no objection to the bringing of 
such a face close to mine. However, when the young lady moved on 

with her escort she herself bequeathed me a sense that some such 
_rapprochement_ might still occur. Was this by reason of the general 
frequency of encounters at Folkestone, or by reason of a subtle 
acknowledgment that she contrived to make of the rights, on the part of 
others, that such beauty as hers created? I was in a position to answer 
that question after Mis. Meldrum had answered a few of mine. 


II 


Flora Saunt, the only daughter of an old soldier, had lost both her 

parents, her mother within a few months. Mrs. Meldrum had known them, 
disapproved of them, considerably avoided them: she had watched the 
girl, off and on, from her early childhood. Flora, just twenty, was 
extraordinarily alone in the world--so alone that she had no natural 
chaperon, no one to stay with but a mercenary stranger, Mrs. Hammond 
Synge, the sister-in-law of one of the young men I had just seen. 

She had lots of friends, but none of them nice: she kept picking 

up impossible people. The Floyd-Taylors, with whom she had been at 
Boulogne, were simply horrid. The Hammond Synges were perhaps not so 
vulgar, but they had no conscience in their dealings with her. 


"She knows what I think of them," said Mrs. Meldrum, "and indeed she 
knows what I think of most things." 


"She shares that privilege with most of your friends!" I replied 
laughing. 


"No doubt; but possibly to some of my friends it makes a little 
difference. That girl doesn't care a button. She knows best of all what 
I think of Flora Saunt." 


"And what may your opinion be?" 


"Why, that she's not worth talking about--an idiot too abysmal." 
"Doesn't she care for that?" 


"Just enough, as you saw, to hug me till I cry out. She's too pleased 
with herself for anything else to matter." 


"Surely, my dear friend," I rejoined, "she has a good deal to be pleased 
with!" 


"So every one tells her, and so you would have told her if I had given 

you a chance. However, that doesn't signify either, for her vanity 

is beyond all making or mending. She believes in herself, and she's 
welcome, after all, poor dear, having only herself to look to. I've 

seldom met a young woman more completely at liberty to be silly. She has 
a clear course--she'll make a showy finish." 


"Well," I replied, "as she probably will reduce many persons to the same 
degraded state, her partaking of it won't stand out so much." 


"If you mean that the world's full of twaddlers I quite agree with you!" 
cried Mrs. Meldrum, trumpeting her laugh half across the Channel. 


I had after this to consider a little what she would call my mother's 

son, but I didn't let it prevent me from insisting on her making me 
acquainted with Flora Saunt; indeed I took the bull by the horns, urging 
that she had drawn the portrait of a nature which common charity now 
demanded that she should put into relation with a character really fine. 
Such a frail creature was just an object of pity. This contention on 

my part had at first of course been jocular; but strange to say it was 
quite the ground I found myself taking with regard to our young lady 
after I had begun to know her. I couldn't have said what I felt about 

her except that she was undefended; from the first of my sitting with 
her there after dinner, under the stars--that was a week at Folkestone 
of balmy nights and muffled tides and crowded chairs--I became aware 
both that protection was wholly absent from her life and that she was 
wholly indifferent to its absence. 


The odd thing was that she was not appealing: she was abjectly, divinely 
conceited, absurdly, fantastically happy. Her beauty was as yet all the 
world to her, a world she had plenty to do to live in. Mrs. Meldrum told 
me more about her, and there was nothing that, as the centre of a 

group of giggling, nudging spectators, she was not ready to tell about 
herself. She held her little court in the crowd, upon the grass, 

playing her light over Jews and Gentiles, completely at ease in all 
promiscuities. It was an effect of these things that from the very 

first, with every one listening, I could mention that my main business 
with her would be just to have a go at her head and to arrange in that 


view for an early sitting. It would have been as impossible, I think, 

to be impertinent to her as it would have been to throw a stone at a 
plate-glass window; so any talk that went forward on the basis of her 
loveliness was the most natural thing in the world and immediately 
became the most general and sociable. It was when I saw all this that I 
judged how, though it was the last thing she asked for, what one would 
ever most have at her service was a curious compassion. That sentiment 
was coloured by the vision of the dire exposure of a being whom vanity 
had put so off her guard. Hers was the only vanity I have ever known 
that made its possessor superlatively soft. Mrs. Meldrum's further 
information contributed moreover to these indulgences--her account of 
the girl's neglected childhood and queer continental relegations, with 
straying, squabbling, Monte-Carlo-haunting parents; the more invidious 
picture, above all, of her pecuniary arrangement, still in force, 

with the Hammond Synges, who really, though they never took her 
out--practically she went out alone--had their hands half the time in 

her pocket. She had to pay for everything, down to her share of the 
wine-bills and the horses' fodder, down to Bertie Hammond Synge's fare 
in the "Underground" when he went to the City for her. She had been left 
with just money enough to turn her head; and it hadn't even been put in 
trust, nothing prudent or proper had been done with it. She could spend 
her capital, and at the rate she was going, expensive, extravagant and 
with a swarm of parasites to help, it certainly wouldn't last very long. 


"Couldn't you_ perhaps take her, independent, unencumbered as you are?" 
I asked of Mrs. Meldrum. "You're probably, with one exception, the 

sanest person she knows, and you at least wouldn't scandalously fleece 
her." 


"How do you know what I wouldn't do?" my humorous friend demanded. "Of 
course I've thought how I can help her--it has kept me awake at night. 
But I can't help her at all; she'll take nothing from me. You know what 
she does--she hugs me and runs away. She has an instinct about me, she 
feels that I've one about her. And then she dislikes me for another 

reason that I'm not quite clear about, but that I'm well aware of and 

that I shall find out some day. So far as her settling with me goes it 
would be impossible moreover here: she wants naturally enough a much 
wider field. She must live in London--her game is there. So she takes 

the line of adoring me, of saying she can never forget that I was 

devoted to her mother--which I wouldn't for the world have been--and of 
giving me a wide berth. I think she positively dislikes to look at me. 

It's all right; there's no obligation; though people in general can't 

take their eyes off me." 


"I see that at this moment," I replied. "But what does it matter where 
or how, for the present, she lives? She'll marry infallibly, marry 


early, and everything then will change." 


"Whom will she marry?" my companion gloomily asked. 


"Any one she likes. She's so abnormally pretty she can do anything. 
She'll fascinate some nabob or some prince." 


"She'll fascinate him first and bore him afterwards. Moreover she's not 
so pretty as you make her out; she has a scrappy little figure." 


"No doubt; but one doesn't in the least notice it." 
"Not now," said Mrs. Meldrum, "but one will when she's older." 
"When she's older she'll be a princess, so it won't matter." 


"She has other drawbacks," my companion went on. "Those wonderful eyes 
are good for nothing but to roll about like sugar-balls--which they 
greatly resemble--in a child's mouth. She can't use them." 


"Use them? Why, she does nothing else." 


"To make fools of young men, but not to read or write, not to do any 
sort of work. She never opens a book, and her maid writes her notes. 
You'll say that those who live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 
Of course I know that if I didn't wear my goggles I shouldn't be good 
for much." 


"Do you mean that Miss Saunt ought to sport such things?" I exclaimed 
with more horror than I meant to show. 


"I don't prescribe for her; I don't know that they're what she 
requires." 


"What's the matter with her eyes?" I asked after a moment. 


"I don't exactly know; but I heard from her mother years ago that even 
as a child they had had for a while to put her into spectacles and 

that, though she hated them and had been in a fury of disgust, she would 
always have to be extremely careful. I'm sure I hope she is!" 


I echoed the hope, but I remember well the impression this made upon 


me--my immediate pang of resentment, a disgust almost equal to Flora's 
own. I felt as if a great rare sapphire had split in my hand. 


Ill 


This conversation occurred the night before I went back to town. I 
settled on the morrow to take a late train, so that I had still my 


morning to spend at Folkestone, where during the greater part of it I 

was out with my mother. Every one in the place was as usual out with 
some one else, and even had I been free to go and take leave of her I 
should have been sure that Flora Saunt would not be at home. Just where 
she was I presently discovered: she was at the far end of the cliff, the 
point at which it overhangs the pretty view of Sandgate and Hythe. Her 
back however was turned to this attraction; it rested with the aid 

of her elbows, thrust slightly behind her so that her scanty little 
shoulders were raised toward her ears, on the high rail that inclosed 

the down. Two gentlemen stood before her whose faces we couldn't see but 
who even as observed from the rear were visibly absorbed in the charming 
figure-piece submitted to them. I was freshly struck with the fact that 
this meagre and defective little person, with the cock of her hat 

and the flutter of her crape, with her eternal idleness, her 

eternal happiness, her absence of moods and mysteries and the pretty 
presentation of her feet, which especially now in the supported slope 

of her posture occupied with their imperceptibility so much of the 
foreground--I was reminded anew, I say, how our young lady dazzled by 
some art that the enumeration of her merits didn't explain and that 

the mention of her lapses didn't affect. Where she was amiss nothing 
counted, and where she was right everything did. I say she was wanting 
in mystery, but that after all was her secret. This happened to be my 

first chance of introducing her to my mother, who had not much left in 
life but the quiet look from under the hood of her chair at the things 
which, when she should have quitted those she loved, she could still 
trust to make the world good for them. I wondered an instant how much 
she might be moved to trust Flora Saunt, and then while the chair stood 
still and she waited I went over and asked the girl to come and speak 

to her. In this way I saw that if one of Flora's attendants was the 
inevitable young Hammond Synge, master of ceremonies of her regular 
court, always offering the use of a telescope and accepting that of a 
cigar, the other was a personage I had not yet encountered, a small pale 
youth in showy knickerbockers, whose eyebrows and nose and the glued 
points of whose little moustache were extraordinarily uplifted and 
sustained. I remember taking him at first for a foreigner and for 
something of a pretender: I scarcely know why, unless because of the 
motive I felt in the stare he fixed on me when I asked Miss Saunt to 
come away. He struck me a little as a young man practising the social 
art of "impertinence"; but it didn't matter, for Flora came away with 
alacrity, bringing all her prettiness and pleasure and gliding over the 
grass in that rustle of delicate mourning which made the endless variety 
of her garments, as a painter could take heed, strike one always as the 
same obscure elegance. She seated herself on the floor of my mother's 
chair, a little too much on her right instep as I afterwards gathered, 
caressing her stiff hand, smiling up into her cold face, commending 

and approving her without a reserve and without a doubt. She told her 
immediately, as if it were something for her to hold on by, that she was 
soon to sit to me for a "likeness," and these words gave me a chance to 
inquire if it would be the fate of the picture, should I finish it, to 


be presented to the young man in the knickerbockers. Her lips, at 

this, parted in a stare; her eyes darkened to the purple of one of the 
shadow-patches on the sea. She showed for the passing instant the face 

of some splendid tragic mask, and I remembered for the inconsequence of 
it what Mrs. Meldrum had said about her sight. I had derived from this 
lady a worrying impulse to catechise her, but that didn't seem exactly 
kind; so I substituted another question, inquired who the pretty young 
man in knickerbockers might happen to be. 


"Oh, a gentleman I met at Boulogne. He has come over to see me." After a 
moment she added: "He's Lord Iffield." 


I had never heard of Lord Iffield, but her mention of his having been 

at Boulogne helped me to give him a niche. Mrs. Meldrum had incidentally 
thrown a certain light on the manners of Mrs. Floyd-Taylor, Flora's 
recent hostess in that charming town, a lady who, it appeared, had a 
special vocation for helping rich young men to find a use for their 
leisure. She had always one or other in hand and she had apparently on 
this occasion pointed her lesson at the rare creature on the opposite 
coast. I had a vague idea that Boulogne was not a resort of the 
aristocracy; at the same time there might very well have been a strong 
attraction there even for one of the darlings of fortune. I could 

perfectly understand in any case that such a darling should be drawn to 
Folkestone by Flora Saunt. But it was not in truth of these things I was 
thinking; what was uppermost in my mind was a matter which, though it 
had no sort of keeping, insisted just then on coming out. 


"Is it true, Miss Saunt," I suddenly demanded, "that you're so 
unfortunate as to have had some warning about your beautiful eyes?" 


I was startled by the effect of my words; the girl threw back her head, 
changing colour from brow to chin. "True? Who in the world says so?" 
I repented of my question in a flash; the way she met it made it seem 
cruel, and I saw that my mother looked at me in some surprise. I took 
care, in answer to Flora's challenge, not to incriminate Mrs. Meldrum. 

I answered that the rumour had reached me only in the vaguest form and 
that if I had been moved to put it to the test my very real interest in 

her must be held responsible. Her blush died away, but a pair of still 
prettier tears glistened in its track. "If you ever hear such a thing 

said again you can say it's a horrid lie!" I had brought on a commotion 
deeper than any I was prepared for; but it was explained in some degree 
by the next words she uttered: "I'm happy to say there's nothing the 
matter with any part of my body; not the least little thing!" She spoke 
with her habitual complacency, with triumphant assurance; she smiled 
again, and I could see that she was already sorry she had shown herself 
too disconcerted. She turned it off with a laugh. "I've good eyes, good 
teeth, a good digestion and a good temper. I'm sound of wind and limb!" 
Nothing could have been more characteristic than her blush and her 
tears, nothing less acceptable to her than to be thought not perfect 


in every particular. She couldn't submit to the imputation of a flaw. I 
expressed my delight in what she told me, assuring her I should always 
do battle for her; and as if to rejoin her companions she got up from 

her place on my mother's toes. The young men presented their backs 

to us; they were leaning on the rail of the cliff. Our incident had 
produced a certain awkwardness, and while I was thinking of what next 
to say she exclaimed irrelevantly: "Don't you know? He'll be Lord 
Considine." At that moment the youth marked for this high destiny turned 
round, and she went on, to my mother: "I'll introduce him to you--he's 
awfully nice." She beckoned and invited him with her parasol; the 
movement struck me as taking everything for granted. I had heard of 
Lord Considine and if I had not been able to place Lord Iffield it was 
because I didn't know the name of his eldest son. The young man took no 
notice of Miss Saunt's appeal; he only stared a moment and then on 

her repeating it quietly turned his back. She was an odd creature: she 
didn't blush at this; she only said to my mother apologetically, but 

with the frankest, sweetest amusement: "You don't mind, do you? He's a 
monster of shyness!" It was as if she were sorry for every one--for Lord 
Iffield, the victim of a complaint so painful, and for my mother, the 
object of a trifling incivility. "I'm sure I don't want him!" said my 
mother; but Flora added some remark about the rebuke she would give 
him for slighting us. She would clearly never explain anything by any 
failure of her own power. There rolled over me while she took leave of 
us and floated back to her friends a wave of tenderness superstitious 
and silly. I seemed somehow to see her go forth to her fate; and yet 
what should fill out this orb of a high destiny if not such beauty and 
such joy? I had a dim idea that Lord Considine was a great proprietor, 
and though there mingled with it a faint impression that I shouldn't 

like his son the result of the two images was a whimsical prayer that 

the girl mightn't miss her possible fortune. 


IV 


One day in the course of the following June there was ushered into my 
studio a gentleman whom I had not yet seen but with whom I had been very 
briefly in correspondence. A letter from him had expressed to me some 
days before his regret on learning that my "splendid portrait" of Titras 
Flora Louisa Saunt, whose full name figured by her own wish in the 
catalogue of the exhibition of the Academy, had found a purchaser before 
the close of the private view. He took the liberty of inquiring whether 

I might have at his service some other memorial of the same lovely head, 
some preliminary sketch, some study for the picture. I had replied 

that I had indeed painted Miss Saunt more than once and that if he were 
interested in my work I should be happy to show him what I had done. 
Mr. Geoffrey Dawling, the person thus introduced to me, stumbled into 
my room with awkward movements and equivocal sounds--a long, lean, 


confused, confusing young man, with a bad complexion and large, 
protrusive teeth. He bore in its most indelible pressure the postmark, 

as it were, of Oxford, and as soon as he opened his mouth I perceived, 
in addition to a remarkable revelation of gums, that the text of the 

queer communication matched the registered envelope. He was full of 
refinements and angles, of dreary and distinguished knowledge. Of his 
unconscious drollery his dress freely partook; it seemed, from the gold 
ring into which his red necktie was passed to the square toe-caps of his 
boots, to conform with a high sense of modernness to the fashion before 
the last. There were moments when his overdone urbanity, all suggestive 
stammers and interrogative quavers, made him scarcely intelligible; but 
I felt him to be a gentleman and I liked the honesty of his errand and 
the expression of his good green eyes. 


As a worshipper at the shrine of beauty however he needed explaining, 
especially when I found he had no acquaintance with my brilliant model; 
had on the mere evidence of my picture taken, as he said, a tremendous 
fancy to her face. I ought doubtless to have been humiliated by the 
simplicity of his judgment of it, a judgment for which the rendering was 
lost in the subject, quite leaving out the element of art. He was like 

the innocent reader for whom the story is "really true" and the author 

a negligible quantity. He had come to me only because he wanted to 
purchase, and I remember being so amused at his attitude, which I had 
never seen equally marked in a person of education, that I asked him 
why, for the sort of enjoyment he desired, it wouldn't be more to the 
point to deal directly with the lady. He stared and blushed at this: 

it was plain the idea frightened him. He was an extraordinary 
case--personally so modest that I could see it had never occurred to 
him. He had fallen in love with a painted sign and seemed content just 
to dream of what it stood for. He was the young prince in the legend 

or the comedy who loses his heart to the miniature of the out-land 
princess. Until I knew him better this puzzled me much--the link was 

so missing between his sensibility and his type. He was of course 
bewildered by my sketches, which implied in the beholder some sense of 
intention and quality; but for one of them, a comparative failure, he 
ended by conceiving a preference so arbitrary and so lively that, taking 
no second look at the others, he expressed the wish to possess it and 
fell into the extremity of confusion over the question of the price. 

I simplified that problem, and he went off without having asked me a 
direct question about Miss Saunt, yet with his acquisition under his 
arm. His delicacy was such that he evidently considered his rights to 

be limited; he had acquired none at all in regard to the original of the 
picture. There were others--for I was curious about him--that I wanted 
him to feel I conceded: I should have been glad of his carrying away a 
sense of ground acquired for coming back. To insure this I had probably 
only to invite him, and I perfectly recall the impulse that made me 
forbear. It operated suddenly from within while he hung about the door 
and in spite of the diffident appeal that blinked in his gentle grin. If 

he was smitten with Flora's ghost what mightn't be the direct force of 


the luminary that could cast such a shadow? This source of radiance, 
flooding my poor place, might very well happen to be present the next 
time he should turn up. The idea was sharp within me that there were 
complications it was no mission of mine to bring about. If they were to 
occur they might occur by a logic of their own. 


Let me say at once that they did occur and that I perhaps after all had 
something to do with it. If Mr. Dawling had departed without a fresh 
appointment he was to reappear six months later under protection no less 
adequate than that of our young lady herself. I had seen her repeatedly 
for months: she had grown to regard my studio as the tabernacle of her 
face. This prodigy was frankly there the sole object of interest; in 

other places there were occasionally other objects. The freedom of her 
manners continued to be stupefying; there was nothing so extraordinary 
save the absence in connection with it of any catastrophe. She was kept 
innocent by her egotism, but she was helped also, though she had now put 
off her mourning, by the attitude of the lone orphan who had to be a law 
unto herself. It was as a lone orphan that she came and went, as a lone 
orphan that she was the centre of a crush. The neglect of the Hammond 
Synges gave relief to this character, and she paid them handsomely to 
be, as every one said, shocking. Lord Iffield had gone to India to shoot 
tigers, but he returned in time for the private view: it was he who had 
snapped up, as Flora called it, the gem of the exhibition. 


My hope for the girl's future had slipped ignominiously off his back, 

but after his purchase of the portrait I tried to cultivate a new faith. 

The girl's own faith was wonderful. It couldn't however be contagious: 
too great was the limit of her sense of what painters call values. Her 
colours were laid on like blankets on a cold night. How indeed could a 
person speak the truth who was always posturing and bragging? She was 
after all vulgar enough, and by the time I had mastered her profile and 
could almost with my eyes shut do it in a single line I was decidedly 
tired of her perfection. There grew to be something silly in its eternal 
smoothness. One moved with her moreover among phenomena mismated and 
unrelated; nothing in her talk ever matched with anything out of it. 

Lord Iffield was dying of love for her, but his family was leading him a 
life. His mother, horrid woman, had told some one that she would rather 
he should be swallowed by a tiger than marry a girl not absolutely one 
of themselves. He had given his young friend unmistakable signs, but he 
was lying low, gaining time: it was in his father's power to be, both 

in personal and in pecuniary ways, excessively nasty to him. His father 
wouldn't last for ever--quite the contrary; and he knew how thoroughly, 
in spite of her youth, her beauty and the swarm of her admirers, some of 
them positively threatening in their passion, he could trust her to hold 
out. There were richer, cleverer men, there were greater personages too, 
but she liked her "Little viscount" just as he was, and liked to think 

that, bullied and persecuted, he had her there so luxuriously to rest 
upon. She came back to me with tale upon tale, and it all might be 

or mightn't. I never met my pretty model in the world--she moved, it 


appeared, in exalted circles--and could only admire, in her wealth of 
illustration, the grandeur of her life and the freedom of her hand. 


I had on the first opportunity spoken to her of Geoffrey Dawling, and 
she had listened to my story so far as she had the art of such patience, 
asking me indeed more questions about him than I could answer; then she 
had capped my anecdote with others much more striking, revelations of 
effects produced in the most extraordinary quarters: on people who had 
followed her into railway-carriages; guards and porters even who had 
literally stuck there; others who had spoken to her in shops and hung 
about her house-door; cabmen, upon her honour, in London, who, to 
gaze their fill at her, had found excuses to thrust their petrifaction 
through the very glasses of four-wheelers. She lost herself in these 
reminiscences, the moral of which was that poor Mr. Dawling was only 
one of a million. When therefore the next autumn she flourished into my 
studio with her odd companion at her heels her first care was to make 
clear to me that if he was now in servitude it wasn't because she had 

run after him. Dawling hilariously explained that when one wished very 
much to get anything one usually ended by doing so--a proposition which 
led me wholly to dissent and our young lady to asseverate that she 

hadn't in the least wished to get Mr. Dawling. She mightn't have wished 
to get him, but she wished to show him, and I seemed to read that if 

she could treat him as a trophy her affairs were rather at the ebb. True 
there always hung from her belt a promiscuous fringe of scalps. Much at 
any rate would have come and gone since our separation in July. She had 
spent four months abroad, where, on Swiss and Italian lakes, in German 
cities, in Paris, many accidents might have happened. 


Vv 


I had been again with my mother, but except Mrs. Meldrum and the gleam 
of France had not found at Folkestone my old resources and pastimes. 
Mrs. Meldrum, much edified by my report of the performances, as she 
called them, in my studio, had told me that to her knowledge Flora would 
soon be on the straw: she had cut from her capital such fine fat slices 

that there was almost nothing more left to swallow. Perched on her 

breezy cliff the good lady dazzled me as usual by her universal light: 

she knew so much more about everything and everybody than I could ever 
squeeze out of my colour-tubes. She knew that Flora was acting on system 
and absolutely declined to be interfered with: her precious reasoning 

was that her money would last as long as she should need it, that a 
magnificent marriage would crown her charms before she should be really 
pinched. She had a sum put by for a liberal outfit; meanwhile the proper 
use of the rest was to decorate her for the approaches to the altar, 

keep her afloat in the society in which she would most naturally 

meet her match. Lord Iffield had been seen with her at Lucerne, at 


Cadenabbia; but it was Mrs. Meldrum's conviction that nothing was to be 
expected of him but the most futile flirtation. The girl had a certain 

hold of him, but with a great deal of swagger he hadn't the spirit of 

a sheep: he was in fear of his father and would never commit himself in 
Lord Considine's lifetime. The most Flora might achieve would be that 
he wouldn't marry some one else. Geoffrey Dawling, to Mrs. Meldrum's 
knowledge (I had told her of the young man's visit) had attached himself 
on the way back from Italy to the Hammond Synge group. My informant 
was in a position to be definite about this dangler; she knew about his 
people: she had heard of him before. Hadn't he been, at Oxford, a friend 
of one of her nephews? Hadn't he spent the Christmas holidays precisely 
three years before at her brother-in-law's in Yorkshire, taking that 
occasion to get himself refused with derision by wilful Betty, the 

second daughter of the house? Her sister, who liked the floundering 
youth, had written to her to complain of Betty, and that the young man 
should now turn up as an appendage of Flora's was one of those oft-cited 
proofs that the world is small and that there are not enough people to 

go round. His father had been something or other in the Treasury; his 
grandfather, on the mother's side, had been something or other in the 
Church. He had come into the paternal estate, two or three thousand 

a year in Hampshire; but he had let the place advantageously and was 
generous to four ugly sisters who lived at Bournemouth and adored him. 
The family was hideous all round, but the salt of the earth. He was 
supposed to be unspeakably clever; he was fond of London, fond of books, 
of intellectual society and of the idea of a political career. That such 

a man should be at the same time fond of Flora Saunt attested, as 

the phrase in the first volume of Gibbon has it, the variety of his 
inclinations. I was soon to learn that he was fonder of her than of all 

the other things together. Betty, one of five and with views above her 
station, was at any rate felt at home to have dished herself by her 
perversity. Of course no one had looked at her since and no one would 
ever look at her again. It would be eminently desirable that Flora 

should learn the lesson of Betty's fate. 


I was not struck, I confess, with all this in my mind, by any symptoms 

on our young lady's part of that sort of meditation. The only moral 

she saw in anything was that of her incomparable countenance, which Mr. 
Dawling, smitten even like the railway porters and the cabmen by the 
doom-dealing gods, had followed from London to Venice and from Venice 
back to London again. I afterwards learned that her version of this 

episode was profusely inexact: his personal acquaintance with her had 
been determined by an accident remarkable enough, I admit, in connection 
with what had gone before--a coincidence at all events superficially 
striking. At Munich, returning from a tour in the Tyrol with two of his 
sisters, he had found himself at the table d'hdte_ of his inn opposite 

to the full presentment of that face of which the mere clumsy copy 

had made him dream and desire. He had been tossed by it to a height so 
vertiginous as to involve a retreat from the table; but the next day he 

had dropped with a resounding thud at the very feet of his apparition. 


On the following, with an equal incoherence, a sacrifice even of his 
bewildered sisters, whom he left behind, he made an heroic effort to 
escape by flight from a fate of which he already felt the cold breath. 

That fate, in London, very little later, drove him straight before 

it--drove him one Sunday afternoon, in the rain, to the door of the 
Hammond Synges. He marched in other words close up to the cannon that 
was to blow him to pieces. But three weeks, when he reappeared to me, 
had elapsed since then, yet (to vary my metaphor) the burden he was to 
carry for the rest of his days was firmly lashed to his back. I don't 

mean by this that Flora had been persuaded to contract her scope; I mean 
that he had been treated to the unconditional snub which, as the event 

was to show, couldn't have been bettered as a means of securing him. She 
hadn't calculated, but she had said "Never!" and that word had made a 
bed big enough for his long-legged patience. He became from this moment 
to my mind the interesting figure in the piece. 


Now that he had acted without my aid I was free to show him this, and 
having on his own side something to show me he repeatedly knocked at my 
door. What he brought with him on these occasions was a simplicity so 
huge that, as I turn my ear to the past, I seem even now to hear it 
bumping up and down my stairs. That was really what I saw of him in the 
light of his behaviour. He had fallen in love as he might have broken 

his leg, and the fracture was of a sort that would make him permanently 
lame. It was the whole man who limped and lurched, with nothing of him 
left in the same position as before. The tremendous cleverness, the 
literary society, the political ambition, the Bournemouth sisters all 
seemed to flop with his every movement a little nearer to the floor. I 
hadn't had an Oxford training and I had never encountered the great 

man at whose feet poor Dawling had most submissively sat and who had 
addressed him his most destructive sniffs; but I remember asking myself 
if such privileges had been an indispensable preparation to the career 

on which my friend appeared now to have embarked. I remember too making 
up my mind about the cleverness, which had its uses and I suppose in 
impenetrable shades even its critics, but from which the friction of 

mere personal intercourse was not the sort of process to extract a 
revealing spark. He accepted without a question both his fever and 

his chill, and the only thing he showed any subtlety about was this 
convenience of my friendship. He doubtless told me his simple story, but 
the matter comes back to me in a kind of sense of _my_ being rather the 
mouthpiece, of my having had to thresh it out for him. He took it from 
me without a groan, and I gave it to him, as we used to say, pretty hot; 

he took it again and again, spending his odd half-hours with me as if 

for the very purpose of learning how idiotically he was in love. He told 
me I made him see things: to begin with, hadn't I first made him see 
Flora Saunt? I wanted him to give her up and luminously informed him 
why; on which he never protested nor contradicted, never was even 

so alembicated as to declare just for the sake of the drama that he 
wouldn't. He simply and undramatically didn't, and when at the end of 
three months I asked him what was the use of talking with such a fellow 


his nearest approach to a justification was to say that what made him 
want to help her was just the deficiencies I dwelt on. I could only 

reply without pointing the moral: "Oh, if you're as sorry for her as 
that!" I too was nearly as sorry for her as that, but it only led me to 

be sorrier still for other victims of this compassion. With Dawling as 
with me the compassion was at first in excess of any visible motive; 

so that when eventually the motive was supplied each could to a certain 
extent compliment the other on the fineness of his foresight. 


After he had begun to haunt my studio Miss Saunt quite gave it up, and 
I finally learned that she accused me of conspiring with him to put 
pressure on her to marry him. She didn't know I would take it that way; 
else she wouldn't have brought him to see me. It was in her view a part 
of the conspiracy; that to show him a kindness I asked him at last to 

sit to me. I daresay moreover she was disgusted to hear that I had ended 
by attempting almost as many sketches of his beauty as I had attempted 
of hers. What was the value of tributes to beauty by a hand that 
luxuriated in ugliness? My relation to poor Dawling's want of modelling 
was simple enough. I was really digging in that sandy desert for the 
buried treasure of his soul. 


VI 


It befell at this period, just before Christmas, that on my having gone 
under pressure of the season into a great shop to buy a toy or two, 

my eye, fleeing from superfluity, lighted at a distance on the bright 
concretion of Flora Saunt, an exhibitability that held its own even 
against the most plausible pinkness of the most developed dolls. A huge 
quarter of the place, the biggest bazaar "on earth," was peopled with 
these and other effigies and fantasies, as well as with purchasers and 
vendors, haggard alike in the blaze of the gas with hesitations. I was 
just about to appeal to Flora to avert that stage of my errand when I 

saw that she was accompanied by a gentleman whose identity,'though more 
than a year had elapsed, came back to me from the Folkestone cliff." It 
had been associated in that scene with showy knickerbockers; at 
present it overflowed more splendidly into a fur-trimmed overcoat. Lord 
Iffield's presence made me waver an instant before crossing over; and 
during that instant Flora, blank and undistinguishing, as if she too 

were after all weary of alternatives, looked straight across at me. I 

was on the point of raising my hat to her when I observed that her face 
gave no sign. I was exactly in the line of her vision, but she either 
didn't see me or didn't recognise me, or else had a reason to pretend 

she didn't. Was her reason that I had displeased her and that she wished 
to punish me? I had always thought it one of her merits that she wasn't 
vindictive. She at any rate simply looked away; and at this moment one 
of the shop-girls, who had apparently gone off in search of it, bustled 


up to her with a small mechanical toy. It so happened that I followed 
closely what then took place, afterwards recognising that I had been led 
to do so, led even through the crowd to press nearer for the purpose, by 
an impression of which in the act I was not fully conscious. 


Flora, with the toy in her hand, looked round at her companion; then 
seeing his attention had been solicited in another quarter she moved 
away with the shop-girl, who had evidently offered to conduct her into 
the presence of more objects of the same sort. When she reached the 
indicated spot I was in a position still to observe her. She had asked 
some question about the working of the toy, and the girl, taking it 
herself, began to explain the little secret. Flora bent her head over 

it, but she clearly didn't understand. I saw her, in a manner that 
quickened my curiosity, give a glance back at the place from which 

she had come. Lord Iffield was talking with another young person: she 
satisfied herself of this by the aid of a question addressed to her own 
attendant. She then drew closer to the table near which she stood and, 
turning her back to me, bent her head lower over the collection of toys 
and more particularly over the small object the girl had attempted 

to explain. She took it back and, after a moment, with her face well 
averted, made an odd motion of her arms and a significant little duck of 
her head. These slight signs, singular as it may appear, produced in 

my bosom an agitation so great that I failed to notice Lord Iffield's 
whereabouts. He had rejoined her; he was close upon her before I knew it 
or before she knew it herself. I felt at that instant the strangest 

of all impulses: if it could have operated more rapidly it would have 
caused me to dash between them in some such manner as to give Flora a 
warning. In fact as it was I think I could have done this in time had 

I not been checked by a curiosity stronger still than my impulse. There 
were three seconds during which I saw the young man and yet let him come 
on. Didn't I make the quick calculation that if he didn't catch what 

Flora was doing I too might perhaps not catch it? She at any rate 

herself took the alarm. On perceiving her companion's nearness she made, 
still averted, another duck of her head and a shuffle of her hands so 
precipitate that a little tin steamboat she had been holding escaped 

from them and rattled down to the floor with a sharpness that I hear at 
this hour. Lord Iffield had already seized her arm; with a violent jerk 

he brought her round toward him. Then it was that there met my eyes a 
quite distressing sight: this exquisite creature, blushing, glaring, 
exposed, with a pair of big black-rimmed eyeglasses, defacing her by 
their position, crookedly astride of her beautiful nose. She made a grab 
at them with her free hand while I turned confusedly away. 


VU 


I don't remember how soon it was I spoke to Geoffrey Dawling; his 


sittings were irregular, but it was certainly the very next time he gave 
me one. 


"Has any rumour ever reached you of Miss Saunt's having anything the 
matter with her eyes?" He stared with a candour that was a sufficient 
answer to my question, backing it up with a shocked and mystified 
"Never!" Then I asked him if he had observed in her any symptom, however 
disguised, of embarrassed sight: on which, after a moment's thought, he 
exclaimed "Disguised?" as if my use of that word had vaguely awakened a 
train. "She's not a bit myopic," he said; "she doesn't blink or contract 

her lids." I fully recognised this and I mentioned that she altogether 
denied the impeachment; owing it to him moreover to explain the ground 
of my inquiry, I gave him a sketch of the incident that had taken place 
before me at the shop. He knew all about Lord Iffield: that nobleman 

had figured freely in our conversation as his preferred, his injurious 

rival. Poor Daw-ling's contention was that if there had been a definite 
engagement between his lordship and the young lady, the sort of thing 

that was announced in_The Morning Post_, renunciation and retirement 
would be comparatively easy to him; but that having waited in vain for 
any such assurance he was entitled to act as if the door were not really 
closed or were at any rate not cruelly locked. He was naturally much 
struck with my anecdote and still more with my interpretation of it. 


"There is _ something, there _is_something--possibly something 

very grave, certainly something that requires she should make use of 
artificial aids. She won't admit it publicly, because with her idolatry 

of her beauty, the feeling she is all made up of, she sees in such aids 
nothing but the humiliation and the disfigurement. She has used them in 
secret, but that is evidently not enough, for the affection she suffers 

from, apparently some definite ailment, has lately grown much worse. She 
looked straight at me in the shop, which was violently lighted, without 
seeing it was I. At the same distance, at Folkestone, where as you know 

I first met her, where I heard this mystery hinted at and where she 
indignantly denied the thing, she appeared easily enough to recognise 
people. At present she couldn't really make out anything the shop-girl 
showed her. She has successfully concealed from the man I saw her with 
that she resorts in private to a pince-nez and that she does so not only 
under the strictest orders from an oculist, but because literally the 

poor thing can't accomplish without such help half the business of life. 
Iffield however has suspected something, and his suspicions, whether 
expressed or kept to himself, have put him on the watch. I happened to 
have a glimpse of the movement at which he pounced on her and caught her 
in the act." 


I had thought it all out; my idea explained many things, and Dawling 
turned pale as he listened to me. 


"Was he rough with her?" he anxiously asked. 


"How can I tell what passed between them? I fled from the place." 


My companion stared at me a moment. "Do you mean to say her eyesight's 
going?" 


"Heaven forbid! In that case how could she take life as she does?" 


"How _does_ she take life? That's the question!" He sat there 
bewilderedly brooding; the tears had come into his eyes; they reminded 
me of those I had seen in Flora's the day I risked my inquiry. The 
question he had asked was one that to my own satisfaction I was ready to 
answer, but I hesitated to let him hear as yet all that my reflections 

had suggested. I was indeed privately astonished at their ingenuity. 

For the present I only rejoined that it struck me she was playing a 
particular game; at which he went on as if he hadn't heard me, suddenly 
haunted with a fear, lost in the dark possibility I had opened up: "Do 
you mean there's a danger of anything very bad?" "My dear fellow, you 
must ask her oculist." "Who in the world _is_ her oculist?" "I haven't a 
conception. But we mustn't get too excited. My impression would be 
that she has only to observe a few ordinary rules, to exercise a little 
common sense." 


Dawling jumped at this. "I see--to stick to the pince-nez." 


"To follow to the letter her oculist's prescription, whatever it is 
and at whatever cost to her prettiness. It's not a thing to be trifled 
with." 


"Upon my honour it _shan't_ be trifled with!" he roundly declared; and 
he adjusted himself to his position again as if we had quite settled 

the business. After a considerable interval, while I botched away, he 
suddenly said: "Did they make a great difference?" 


"A great difference?" 

"Those things she had put on." 

"Oh, the glasses--in her beauty? She looked queer of course, but it was 
partly because one was unaccustomed. There are women who look charming 
in nippers. What, at any rate, if she does look queer? She must be mad 

not to accept that alternative." 

"She _is_ mad," said Geoffrey Dawling. 

"Mad to refuse you, I grant. Besides," I went on, "the pince-nez, which 

was a large and peculiar one, was all awry: she had half pulled it off, 


but it continued to stick, and she was crimson, she was angry." 


"It must have been horrible!" my companion murmured. 


"It was_ horrible. But it's still more horrible to defy all warnings; 
it's still more horrible to be landed in--" Without saying in what I 
disgustedly shrugged my shoulders. 


After a glance at me Dawling jerked round. "Then you do believe that she 
may be?" 


I hesitated. "The thing would be to make _her_ believe it. She only 
needs a good scare." 


"But if that fellow is shocked at the precautions she does take?" 


"Oh, who knows?" I rejoined with small sincerity. "I don't suppose 
Iffield is absolutely a brute." 


"I would take her with leather blinders, like a shying mare!" cried 
Geoffrey Dawling. 


I had an impression that Iffield wouldn't, but I didn't communicate it, 

for I wanted to pacify my friend, whom I had discomposed too much for 
the purposes of my sitting. I recollect that I did some good work that 
morning, but it also comes back to me that before we separated he had 
practically revealed to me that my anecdote, connecting itself in 

his mind with a series of observations at the time unconscious and 
unregistered, had covered with light the subject of our colloquy. He 

had had a formless perception of some secret that drove Miss Saunt to 
subterfuges, and the more he thought of it the more he guessed this 
secret to be the practice of making believe she saw when she didn't and 
of cleverly keeping people from finding out how little she saw. When 
one patched things together it was astonishing what ground they covered. 
Just as he was going away he asked me from what source, at Folkestone, 
the horrid tale had proceeded. When I had given him, as I saw no reason 
not to do, the name of Mrs. Meldrum, he exclaimed: "Oh, I know all 
about her; she's a friend of some friends of mine!" At this I remembered 
wilful Betty and said to myself that I knew some one who would probably 
prove more wilful still. 


Vill 


A few days later I again heard Dawling on my stairs, and even before he 
passed my threshold I knew he had something to tell me. 


"T've been down to Folkestone--it was necessary I should see her!" I 
forget whether he had come straight from the station; he was at any 
rate out of breath with his news, which it took me however a minute to 


interpret. 
"You mean that you've been with Mrs. Mel-drum?" 


"Yes; to ask her what she knows and how she comes to know it. It worked 
upon me awfully--I mean what you told me." He made a visible effort to 
seem quieter than he was, and it showed me sufficiently that he had 

not been reassured. I laid, to comfort him and smiling at a venture, a 
friendly hand on his arm, and he dropped into my eyes, fixing them an 
instant, a strange, distended look which might have expressed the cold 
clearness of all that was to come. "I_know_--now!" he said with an 
emphasis he rarely used. 


"What then did Mrs. Meldrum tell you?" 


"Only one thing that signified, for she has no real knowledge. But that 
one thing was everything." 


"What is it then?" 


"Why, that she can't bear the sight of her." His pronouns required some 
arranging, but after I had successfully dealt with them I replied that 

I knew perfectly Miss Saunt had a trick of turning her back on the good 
lady of Folkestone. But what did that prove? "Have you never guessed? 
I guessed as soon as she spoke!" Dawling towered over me in dismal 
triumph. It was the first time in our acquaintance that, intellectually 
speaking, this had occurred; but even so remarkable an incident still 
left me sufficiently at sea to cause him to continue: "Why, the effect 

of those spectacles!" 


I seemed to catch the tail of his idea. "Mrs. Meldrum's?" 


"They're so awfully ugly and they increase so the dear woman's 
ugliness." This remark began to flash a light, and when he quickly added 
"She sees herself, she sees her own fate!" my response was so immediate 
that I had almost taken the words out of his mouth. While I tried to 

fix this sudden image of Flora's face glazed in and cross-barred even as 
Mrs. Meldrum's was glazed and barred, he went on to assert that only the 
horror of that image, looming out at herself, could be the reason of her 
avoiding such a monitress. The fact he had encountered made everything 
hideously vivid and more vivid than anything else that just such another 
pair of goggles was what would have been prescribed to Flora. 


"I see--I see," I presently rejoined. "What would become of Lord Iffield 

if she were suddenly to come out in them? What indeed would become of 
every one, what would become of everything? _" This was an inquiry that 
Dawling was evidently unprepared to meet, and I completed it by saying 
at last: "My dear fellow, for that matter, what would become of you?_" 


Once more he turned on me his good green eyes. "Oh, I shouldn't mind!" 


The tone of his words somehow made his ugly face beautiful, and I felt 
that there dated from this moment in my heart a confirmed affection for 
him. None the less, at the same time, perversely and rudely, I became 
aware of a certain drollery in our discussion of such alternatives. It 
made me laugh out and say to him while I laughed: "You'd take her even 
with those things of Mrs. Meldrum's?" 


He remained mournfully grave; I could see that he was surprised at my 
rude mirth. But he summoned back a vision of the lady at Folkestone and 
conscientiously replied: "Even with those things of Mrs. Meldrum's." 

I begged him not to think my laughter in bad taste: it was only a 

practical recognition of the fact that we had built a monstrous castle 

in the air. Didn't he see on what flimsy ground the structure rested? 

The evidence was preposterously small. He believed the worst, but we 
were utterly ignorant. 


"T shall find out the truth," he promptly replied. 


"How can you? If you question her you'll simply drive her to perjure 
herself. Wherein after all does it concern you to know the truth? It's 
the girl's own affair." 


"Then why did you tell me your story?" 


I was a trifle embarrassed. "To warn you off," I returned smiling. He 
took no more notice of these words than presently to remark that Lord 
Iffield had no serious intentions. "Very possibly," I said. "But you 
mustn't speak as if Lord Iffield and you were her only alternatives." 


Dawling thought a moment. "Wouldn't the people she has consulted give 
some information? She must have been to people. How else can she have 
been condemned?" 


"Condemned to what? Condemned to perpetual nippers? Of course she has 
consulted some of the big specialists, but she has done it, you may be 

sure, in the most clandestine manner; and even if it were supposable 

that they would tell you anything--which I altogether doubt--you would 
have great difficulty in finding out which men they are. Therefore leave 

it alone; never show her what you suspect." 


I even, before he quitted me, asked him to promise me this. "All right, 
I promise," he said gloomily enough. He was a lover who could tacitly 
grant the proposition that there was no limit to the deceit his loved 
one was ready to practise: it made so remarkably little difference. I 
could see that from this moment he would be filled with a passionate 
pity ever so little qualified by a sense of the girl's fatuity and 

folly. She was always accessible to him--that I knew; for if she had 


told him he was an idiot to dream she could dream of him, she would have 
resented the imputation of having failed to make it clear that she 

would always be glad to regard him as a friend. What were most of her 
friends--what were all of them--but repudiated idiots? I was perfectly 
aware that in her conversations and confidences I myself for instance 
had a niche in the gallery. As regards poor Dawling I knew how often he 
still called on the Hammond Synges. It was not there but under the 

wing of the Floyd-Taylors that her intimacy with Lord Iffield most 
flourished. At all events when a week after the visit I have just 
summarised Flora's name was one morning brought up to me I jumped at 
the conclusion that Dawling had been with her and even I fear briefly 
entertained the thought that he had broken his word. 


IX 


She left me, after she had been introduced, in no suspense about her 
present motive; she was on the contrary in a visible fever to enlighten 
me; but I promptly learned that for the alarm with which she pitiably 
panted our young man was not accountable. She had but one thought in 
the world, and that thought was for Lord Iffield. I had the strangest, 
saddest scene with her, and if it did me no other good it at least made 
me at last completely understand why insidiously, from the first, she 
had struck me as a creature of tragedy. In showing me the whole of her 
folly it lifted the curtain of her misery. I don't know how much she 
meant to tell me when she came--I think she had had plans of elaborate 
misrepresentation; at any rate she found it at the end of ten minutes 

the simplest way to break down and sob, to be wretched and true. When 
she had once begun to let herself go the movement took her off her feet: 
the relief of it was like the cessation of a cramp. She shared in a word 
her long secret; she shifted her sharp pain. She brought, I confess, 

tears to my own eyes, tears of helpless tenderness for her helpless 
poverty. Her visit however was not quite so memorable in itself as in 
some of its consequences, the most immediate of which was that I went 
that afternoon to see Geoffrey Dawling, who had in those days rooms 
in Welbeck Street, where I presented myself at an hour late enough to 
warrant the supposition that he might have come in. He had not come 
in, but he was expected, and I was invited to enter and wait for him: 

a lady, I was informed, was already in his sitting-room. I hesitated, a 
little at a loss: it had wildly coursed through my brain that the 

lady was perhaps Flora Saunt. But when I asked if she were young and 
remarkably pretty I received so significant a "No, sir!" that I risked 

an advance and after a minute in this manner found myself, to my 
astonishment, face to face with Mrs. Meldrum. "Oh, you dear thing," she 
exclaimed, "I'm delighted to see you: you spare me another compromising 
_démarche!_ But for this I should have called on you also. Know the 
worst at once: if you see me here it's at least deliberate--it's 


planned, plotted, shameless. I came up on purpose to see him; upon my 
word, I'm in love with him. Why, if you valued my peace of mind, did 
you let him, the other day at Folkestone, dawn upon my delighted eyes? 
I took there in half an hour the most extraordinary fancy to him. With 

a perfect sense of everything that can be urged against him, I find 

him none the less the very pearl of men. However, I haven't come up to 
declare my passion--I've come to bring him news that will interest him 
much more. Above all I've come to urge upon him to be careful." 


"About Flora Saunt?" 


"About what he says and does: he must be as still as a mouse! She's at 
last really engaged." 


"But it's a tremendous secret?" I was moved to merriment. 


"Precisely: she telegraphed me this noon, and spent another shilling to 
tell me that not a creature in the world is yet to know it." 


"She had better have spent it to tell you that she had just passed an 
hour with the creature you see before you." 


"She has just passed an hour with every one in the place!" Mrs. Meldrum 
cried. "They've vital reasons, she wired, for it's not coming out for a 
month. Then it will be formally announced, but meanwhile her happiness 
is delirious. I daresay Mr. Dawling already knows, and he may, as it's 
nearly seven o'clock, have jumped off London Bridge; but an effect of 
the talk I had with him the other day was to make me, on receipt of my 
telegram, feel it to be my duty to warn him in person against taking 
action, as it were, on the horrid certitude which I could see he carried 
away with him. I had added somehow to that certitude. He told me what 
you had told him you had seen in your shop." 


Mrs. Meldrum, I perceived, had come to Welbeck Street on an errand 
identical with my own--a circumstance indicating her rare sagacity, 
inasmuch as her ground for undertaking it was a very different thing 
from what Flora's wonderful visit had made of mine. I remarked to her 
that what I had seen in the shop was sufficiently striking, but that 

I had seen a great deal more that morning in my studio. "In short," I 
said, "I've seen everything." 


She was mystified. "Everything?" 


"The poor creature is under the darkest of clouds. Oh, she came to 
triumph, but she remained to talk something approaching to sense! She 
put herself completely in my hands--she does me the honour to intimate 
that of all her friends I'm the most disinterested. After she had 
announced to me that Lord Iffield was bound hands and feet and that for 
the present I was absolutely the only person in the secret, she arrived 


at her real business. She had had a suspicion of me ever since the day, 
at Folkestone, I asked her for the truth about her eyes. The truth is 
what you and I both guessed. She has no end of a danger hanging over 
her." 


"But from what cause? I, who by God's mercy have kept mine, know 
everything that can be known about eyes," said Mrs. Meldrum. 


"She might have kept hers if she had profited by God's mercy, if she had 
done in time, done years ago, what was imperatively ordered her; if 

she hadn't in fine been cursed with the loveliness that was to make 

her behaviour a thing of fable. She may keep them still if she'll 
sacrifice--and after all so little--that purely superficial charm. She 

must do as you've done; she must wear, dear lady, what you wear!" 


What my companion wore glittered for the moment like a melon-frame in 
August. "Heaven forgive her--now I understand!" She turned pale. 


But I wasn't afraid of the effect on her good nature of her thus seeing, 
through her great goggles, why it had always been that Flora held her 
at such a distance. "I can't tell you," I said, "from what special 
affection, what state of the eye, her danger proceeds: that's the 

one thing she succeeded this morning in keeping from me. She knows it 
herself perfectly; she has had the best advice in Europe. 'It's a thing 
that's awful, simply awful'--that was the only account she would give 
me. Year before last, while she was at Boulogne, she went for three days 
with Mrs. Floyd-Taylor to Paris. She there surreptitiously consulted 

the greatest man--even Mrs. Floyd-Taylor doesn't know. Last autumn, in 
Germany, she did the same. 'First put on certain special spectacles 

with a straight bar in the middle: then we'll talk'--that's practically 

what they say. What _she_ says is that she'll put on anything in nature 
when she's married, but that she must get married first. She has always 
meant to do everything as soon as she's married. Then and then only 
she'll be safe. How will any one ever look at her if she makes herself 

a fright? How could she ever have got engaged if she had made herself 
a fright from the first? It's no use to insist that with her beauty she 

can never _be_a fright. She said to me this morning, poor girl, the 
most characteristic, the most harrowing things. 'My face is all I 
have--and _such_a face! I knew from the first I could do anything with 
it. But I needed it all--I need it still, every exquisite inch of it. It 

isn't as if I had a figure or anything else. Oh, if God had only given 

me a figure too, I don't say! Yes, with a figure, a really good one, 

like Fanny Floyd-Taylor's, who's hideous, I'd have risked plain glasses. 
_ Que voulez-vous? No one is perfect.’ She says she still has money 
left, but I don't believe a word of it. She has been speculating on her 
impunity, on the idea that her danger would hold off: she has literally 
been running a race with it. Her theory has been, as you from the first 
so clearly saw, that she'd get in ahead. She swears to me that though 
the 'bar' is too cruel she wears when she's alone what she has been 


ordered to wear. But when the deuce is she alone? It's herself of course 
that she has swindled worst: she has put herself off, so insanely 

that even her vanity but half accounts for it, with little inadequate 
concessions, little false measures and preposterous evasions and 
childish hopes. Her great terror is now that Iffield, who already has 
suspicions, who has found out her pince-nez but whom she has beguiled 
with some unblushing hocus-pocus, may discover the dreadful facts; and 
the essence of what she wanted this morning was in that interest to 
square me, to get me to deny indignantly and authoritatively (for isn't 
she my ‘favourite sitter'?) that she has anything whatever the matter 
with any part of her. She sobbed, she 'went on,' she entreated; after we 
got talking her extraordinary nerve left her and she showed me what she 
has been through--showed me also all her terror of the harm I could do 
her. 'Wait till I'm married! wait till I'm married!' She took hold of 

me, she almost sank on her knees. It seems to me highly immoral, one's 
participation in her fraud; but there's no doubt that she must_ be 
married: I don't know what I don't see behind it! Therefore," I wound 
up, "Dawling must keep his hands off." 


Mrs. Meldrum had held her breath; she exhaled a long moan. "Well, that's 
exactly what I came here to tell him." 


"Then here he is." Our unconscious host had just opened the door. 
Immensely startled at finding us he turned a frightened look from one 
to the other, as if to guess what disaster we were there to announce or 
avert. 


Mrs. Meldrum, on the spot, was all gaiety. "I've come to return your 
sweet visit. Ah," she laughed, "I mean to keep up the acquaintance!" 


"Do--do," he murmured mechanically and absently, continuing to look at 
us. Then abruptly he broke out: "He's going to marry her." 


I was surprised. "You already know?" 


He had had in his hand an evening newspaper; he tossed it down on the 
table. "It's in that." 


"Published--already?" I was still more surprised. 


"Oh, Flora can't keep a secret!" Mrs. Meldrum humorously declared. She 
went up to poor Dawling and laid a motherly hand upon him. "It's all 
right--it's just as it ought to be: don't think about her ever any 

more." Then as he met this adjuration with a dismal stare in which the 
thought of her was as abnormally vivid as the colour of the pupil, the 
excellent woman put up her funny face and tenderly kissed him on the 
cheek. 


xX 


I have spoken of these reminiscences as of a row of coloured beads, and 
I confess that as I continue to straighten out my chaplet I am rather 
proud of the comparison. The beads are all there, as I said--they slip 
along the string in their small, smooth roundness. Geoffrey Daw-ling 
accepted like a gentleman the event his evening paper had proclaimed; 

in view of which I snatched a moment to murmur him a hint to offer Mrs. 
Meldrum his hand. He returned me a heavy head-shake, and I judged that 
marriage would henceforth strike him very much as the traffic of the 
street may strike some poor incurable at the window of an hospital. 
Circumstances arising at this time promptly led to my making an absence 
from England, and circumstances already existing offered him a solid 
basis for similar action. He had after all the usual resource of a 
Briton--he could take to his boats. 


He started on a journey round the globe, and I was left with nothing but 
my inference as to what might have happened. Later observation however 
only confirmed my belief that if at any time during the couple of months 
that followed Flora Saunt's brilliant engagement he had made up, as 

they say, to the good lady of Folkestone, that good lady would not have 
pushed him over the cliff. Strange as she was to behold I knew of cases 
in which she had been obliged to administer that shove. I went to New 
York to paint a couple of portraits; but I found, once on the spot, 

that I had counted without Chicago, where I was invited to blot out this 
harsh discrimination by the production of no less than ten. I spent a 

year in America and should probably have spent a second had I not been 
summoned back to England by alarming news from my mother. Her 
strength had failed, and as soon as I reached London I hurried down 

to Folkestone, arriving just at the moment to offer a welcome to some 
slight symptom of a rally. She had been much worse, but she was now a 
little better; and though I found nothing but satisfaction in having 

come to her I saw after a few hours that my London studio, where arrears 
of work had already met me, would be my place to await whatever might 
next occur. Before returning to town however I had every reason to sally 
forth in search of Mrs. Meldrum, from whom, in so many months, I had 
not had a line, and my view of whom, with the adjacent objects, as I had 
left them, had been intercepted by a luxuriant foreground. 


Before I had gained her house I met her, as I supposed, coming toward me 
across the down, greeting me from afar with the familiar twinkle of her 
great vitreous badge; and as it was late in the autumn and the esplanade 
was a blank I was free to acknowledge this signal by cutting a caper 

on the grass. My enthusiasm dropped indeed the next moment, for it had 
taken me but a few seconds to perceive that the person thus assaulted 

had by no means the figure of my military friend. I felt a shock much 
greater than any I should have thought possible as on this person's 


drawing near I identified her as poor little Flora Saunt. At what moment 
Flora had recognised me belonged to an order of mysteries over which, it 
quickly came home to me, one would never linger again: I could intensely 
reflect that once we were face to face it chiefly mattered that I should 
succeed in looking still more intensely unastonished. All I saw at first 
was the big gold bar crossing each of her lenses, over which something 
convex and grotesque, like the eyes of a large insect, something that 

now represented her whole personality, seemed, as out of the orifice 

of a prison, to strain forward and press. The face had shrunk away: it 
looked smaller, appeared even to look plain; it was at all events, so 

far as the effect on a spectator was concerned, wholly sacrificed to 

this huge apparatus of sight. There was no smile in it, and she made no 
motion to take my offered hand. 


"I had no idea you were down here!" I exclaimed; and I wondered whether 
she didn't know me at all or knew me only by my voice. 


"You thought I was Mrs. Meldrum," she very quietly remarked. 


It was the quietness itself that made me feel the necessity of an answer 
almost violently gay. "Oh yes," I laughed, "you have a tremendous deal 

in common with Mrs. Meldrum! I've just returned to England after a long 
absence and I'm on my way to see her. Won't you come with me?" It struck 
me that her old reason for keeping clear of our friend was well disposed 

of now. 


"I've just left her; I'm staying with her." She stood solemnly fixing 
me with her goggles. "Would you like to paint me _now?_" she asked. She 
seemed to speak, with intense gravity, from behind a mask or a cage. 


There was nothing to do but to treat the question with the same 
exuberance. "It would be a fascinating little artistic problem!" That 
something was wrong it was not difficult to perceive; but a good deal 
more than met the eye might be presumed to be wrong if Flora was under 
Mrs. Meldrum's roof. I had not for a year had much time to think of her, 
but my imagination had had sufficient warrant for lodging her in more 
gilded halls. One of the last things I had heard before leaving England 
was that in commemoration of the new relationship she had gone to stay 
with Lady Considine. This had made me take everything else for 

granted, and the noisy American world had deafened my ears to possible 
contradictions. Her spectacles were at present a direct contradiction; 

they seemed a negation not only of new relationships but of every old 
one as well. I remember nevertheless that when after a moment she walked 
beside me on the grass I found myself nervously hoping she wouldn't as 
yet at any rate tell me anything very dreadful; so that to stave off 

this danger I harried her with questions about Mrs. Meldrum and, without 
waiting for replies, became profuse on the subject of my own doings. My 
companion was completely silent, and I felt both as if she were watching 
my nervousness with a sort of sinister irony and as if I were talking 


to some different, strange person. Flora plain and obscure and soundless 
was no Flora at all. At Mrs. Meldrum's door she turned off with the 
observation that as there was certainly a great deal I should have to 

say to our friend she had better not go in with me. I looked at her 
again--I had been keeping my eyes away from her--but only to meet her 
magnified stare. I greatly desired in truth to see Mrs. Meldrum alone, 

but there was something so pitiful in the girl's predicament that I 
hesitated to fall in with this idea of dropping her. Yet one couldn't 
express a compassion without seeming to take too much wretchedness for 
granted. I reflected that I must really figure to her as a fool, which 

was an entertainment I had never expected to give her. It rolled over me 
there for the first time--it has come back to me since--that there is, 
strangely, in very deep misfortune a dignity finer even than in the most 
inveterate habit of being all right. I couldn't have to her the manner 

of treating it as a mere detail that I was face to face with a part of 

what, at our last meeting, we had had such a scene about; but while I 

was trying to think of some manner that I_could_ have she said quite 
colourlessly, yet somehow as if she might never see me again: "Goodbye. 
I'm going to take my walk." 


"All alone?" 


She looked round the great bleak cliff-top. "With whom should I go? 
Besides, I like to be alone--for the present." 


This gave me the glimmer of a vision that she regarded her disfigurement 
as temporary, and the confidence came to me that she would never, for 
her happiness, cease to be a creature of illusions. It enabled me to 
exclaim, smiling brightly and feeling indeed idiotic: "Oh, I shall see 

you again! But I hope you'll have a very pleasant walk." 


"All my walks are very pleasant, thank you--they do me such a lot 

of good." She was as quiet as a mouse, and her words seemed to me 
stupendous in their wisdom. "I take several a day," she continued. She 
might have been an ancient woman responding with humility at the church 
door to the patronage of the parson. "The more I take the better I feel. 
I'm ordered by the doctors to keep all the while in the air and go in 

for plenty of exercise. It keeps up my general health, you know, and if 
that goes on improving as it has lately done everything will soon be all 
right. All that was the matter with me before--and always; it was too 
reckless!--was that I neglected my general health. It acts directly on 
the state of the particular organ. So I'm going three miles." 


I grinned at her from the doorstep while Mrs. Meldrum's maid stood there 
to admit me. "Oh, I'm so glad," I said, looking at her as she paced away 
with the pretty flutter she had kept and remembering the day when, while 
she rejoined Lord Iffield, I had indulged in the same observation. Her 

air of assurance was on this occasion not less than it had been on that; 

but I recalled that she had then struck me as marching off to her doom. 


Was she really now marching away from it? 


XI 


As soon as I saw Mrs. Meldrum I broke out to her. "Is there anything in 
it? Is_ her general health--?" 


Mrs. Meldrum interrupted me with her great amused blare. "You've already 
seen her and she has told you her wondrous tale? What's 'in it' is what 

has been in everything she has ever done--the most comical, tragical 

belief in herself. She thinks she's doing a 'cure."" 

"And what does her husband think?" 

"Her husband? What husband?" 

"Hasn't she then married Lord Iffield?" 


" Vous-en-étes 1a?_" cried my hostess. "He behaved like a regular 
beast." 


"How should I know? You never wrote to me." 

Mrs. Meldrum hesitated, covering me with what poor Flora called the 
particular organ. "No, I didn't write to you; and I abstained on 
purpose. If I didn't I thought you mightn't, over there, hear what 

had happened. If you should hear I was afraid you would stir up Mr. 
Dawling." 


"Stir him up?" 


"Urge him to fly to the rescue; write out to him that there was another 
chance for him." 


"T wouldn't have done it," I said. 


"Well," Mrs. Meldrum replied, "it was not my business to give you an 
opportunity." 


"In short you were afraid of it." 
Again she hesitated and though it may have been only my fancy I thought 
she considerably reddened. At all events she laughed out. Then "I was 


afraid of it!" she very honestly answered. 


"But doesn't he know? Has he given no sign?" 


"Every sign in life--he came straight back to her. He did everything to 
get her to listen to him; but she hasn't the smallest idea of it." 


"Has he seen her as she is now?" I presently and just a trifle awkwardly 
inquired. 


"Indeed he has, and borne it like a hero. He told me all about it." 


"How much you've all been through!" I ventured to ejaculate. "Then what 
has become of him?" 


"He's at home in Hampshire. He has got back his old place and I believe 
by this time his old sisters. It's not half a bad little place." 


"Yet its attractions say nothing to Flora?" 
"Oh, Flora's by no means on her back!" my interlocutress laughed. 


"She's not on her back because she's on yours. Have you got her for the 
rest of your life?" 


Once more my hostess genially glared at me. "Did she tell you how much 
the Hammond Synges have kindly left her to live on? Not quite eighty 
pounds a year." 


"That's a good deal, but it won't pay the oculist. What was it that at 
last induced her to submit to him?" 


"Her general collapse after that brute of an Iffield's rupture. She 

cried her eyes out--she passed through a horror of black darkness. Then 
came a gleam of light, and the light appears to have broadened. She went 
into goggles as repentant Magdalens go into the Catholic Church." 


"Yet you don't think she'll be saved?" 


" She_ thinks she will--that's all I can tell you. There's no doubt that 
when once she brought herself to accept her real remedy, as she calls 
it, she began to enjoy a relief that she had never known. That feeling, 
very new and in spite of what she pays for it most refreshing, has 
given her something to hold on by, begotten in her foolish little mind 
a belief that, as she says, she's on the mend and that in the course of 
time, if she leads a tremendously healthy life, she'll be able to take 
off her muzzle and become as dangerous again as ever. It keeps her 
going." 


"And what keeps _you?_ You're good until the parties begin again." 


"Oh, she doesn't object to me now!" smiled Mrs. Meldrum. "I'm going 


to take her abroad; we shall be a pretty pair." I was struck with this 
energy and after a moment I inquired the reason of it. "It's to divert 

her mind," my friend replied, reddening again, I thought, a little. "We 
shall go next week: I've only waited, to start, to see how your mother 
would be." I expressed to her hereupon my sense of her extraordinary 
merit and also that of the inconceivability of Flora's fancying herself 
still in a situation not to jump at the chance of marrying a man like 
Dawling. "She says he's too ugly; she says he's too dreary; she says in 
fact he's 'nobody,'" Mrs. Meldrum pursued. "She says above all that he's 
not ‘her own sort.' She doesn't deny that he's good, but she insists on 
the fact that he's grotesque. He's quite the last person she would ever 
dream of." I was almost disposed on hearing this to protest that if the 
girl had so little proper feeling her noble suitor had perhaps served 

her right; but after a while my curiosity as to just how her noble 

suitor had_ served her got the better of that emotion, and I asked 

a question or two which led my companion again to apply to him the 
invidious epithet I have already quoted. What had happened was simply 
that Flora had at the eleventh hour broken down in the attempt to 

put him off with an uncandid account of her infirmity and that his 
lordship's interest in her had not been proof against the discovery of 
the way she had practised on him. Her dissimulation, he was obliged to 
perceive, had been infernally deep. The future in short assumed a new 
complexion for him when looked at through the grim glasses of a bride 
who, as he had said to some one, couldn't really, when you came to find 
out, see her hand before her face. He had conducted himself like any 
other jockeyed customer--he had returned the animal as unsound. He had 
backed out in his own way, giving the business, by some sharp shuffle, 
such a turn as to make the rupture ostensibly Flora's, but he had none 
the less remorselessly and basely backed out. He had cared for her 
lovely face, cared for it in the amused and haunted way it had been her 
poor little delusive gift to make men care; and her lovely face, damn 

it, with the monstrous gear she had begun to rig upon it, was just what 
had let him in. He had in the judgment of his family done everything 
that could be expected of him; he had made--Mrs. Meldrum had herself 
seen the letter--a "handsome" offer of pecuniary compensation. Oh, if 
Flora, with her incredible buoyancy, was in a manner on her feet again 
now, it was not that she had not for weeks and weeks been prone in the 
dust. Strange were the humiliations, the prostrations it was given to 
some natures to survive. That Flora had survived was perhaps after all 
a sort of sign that she was reserved for some final mercy. "But she has 
been in the abysses at any rate," said Mrs. Meldrum, "and I really don't 
think I can tell you what pulled her through." 


"I think I can tell you_," I said. "What in the world but Mrs. 
Meldrum?" 


At the end of an hour Flora had not come in, and I was obliged to 
announce that I should have but time to reach the station, where, in 
charge of my mother's servant, I was to find my luggage. Mrs. Meldrum 


put before me the question of waiting till a later train, so as not 

to lose our young lady; but I confess I gave this alternative a 
consideration less profound than I pretended. Somehow I didn't care if I 
did lose our young lady. Now that I knew the worst that had befallen 
her it struck me still less as possible to meet her on the ground of 
condolence; and with the melancholy aspect she wore to me what other 
ground was left? I lost her, but I caught my train. In truth she was 

so changed that one hated to see it; and now that she was in charitable 
hands one didn't feel compelled to make great efforts. I had studied 

her face for a particular beauty; I had lived with that beauty and 
reproduced it; but I knew what belonged to my trade well enough to be 
sure it was gone for ever. 


XI 


I was soon called back to Folkestone; but Mrs. Meldrum and her young 
friend had already left England, finding to that end every convenience 

on the spot and not having had to come up to town. My thoughts however 
were so painfully engaged there that I should in any case have had 

little attention for them: the event occurred that was to bring my 

series of visits to a close. When this high tide had ebbed I returned to 
America and to my interrupted work, which had opened out on such a scale 
that, with a deep plunge into a great chance, I was three good years in 
rising again to the surface. There are nymphs and naiads moreover in the 
American depths: they may have had something to do with the duration of 
my dive. I mention them to account for a grave misdemeanour--the fact 
that after the first year I rudely neglected Mrs. Meldrum. She had 

written to me from Florence after my mother's death and had mentioned 
in a postscript that in our young lady's calculations the lowest numbers 
were now Italian counts. This was a good omen, and if in subsequent 
letters there was no news of a sequel I was content to accept small 

things and to believe that grave tidings, should there be any, would 

come to me in due course. The gravity of what might happen to a 
featherweight became indeed with time and distance less appreciable, 
and I was not without an impression that Mrs. Meldrum, whose sense of 
proportion was not the least of her merits, had no idea of boring the 
world with the ups and downs of her pensioner. The poor girl grew dusky 
and dim, a small fitful memory, a regret tempered by the comfortable 
consciousness of how kind Mrs. Meldrum would always be to her. I was 
professionally more preoccupied than I had ever been, and I had swarms 
of pretty faces in my eyes and a chorus of high voices in my ears. 
Geoffrey Dawling had on his return to England written me two or three 
letters: his last information had been that he was going into the 

figures of rural illiteracy. I was delighted to receive it and had no 

doubt that if he should go into figures they would, as they are said to 

be able to prove anything, prove at least that my advice was sound and 


that he had wasted time enough. This quickened on my part another hope, 
a hope suggested by some roundabout rumour--I forget how it reached 
me--that he was engaged to a girl down in Hampshire. He turned out not 
to be, but I felt sure that if only he went into figures deep enough 

he would become, among the girls down in Hampshire or elsewhere, one of 
those numerous prizes of battle whose defences are practically not on 

the scale of their provocations. I nursed in short the thought that it 

was probably open to him to become one of the types as to which, as the 
years go on, frivolous and superficial spectators lose themselves in the 
wonder that they ever succeeded in winning even the least winsome mates. 
He never alluded to Flora Saunt; and there was in his silence about 

her, quite as in Mrs. Meldrum's, an element of instinctive tact, a brief 
implication that if you didn't happen to have been in love with her she 

was not an inevitable topic. 


Within a week after my return to London I went to the opera, of which I 
had always been much of a devotee. I arrived too late for the first act 

of "Lohengrin," but the second was just beginning, and I gave myself 
up to it with no more than a glance at the house. When it was over I 
treated myself, with my glass, from my place in the stalls, to a general 
survey of the boxes, making doubtless on their contents the reflections, 
pointed by comparison, that are most familiar to the wanderer restored 
to London. There was a certain proportion of pretty women, but I 
suddenly became aware that one of these was far prettier than the 
others. This lady, alone in one of the smaller receptacles of the grand 
tier and already the aim of fifty tentative glasses, which she sustained 
with admirable serenity--this single exquisite figure, placed in the 
quarter furthest removed from my stall, was a person, I immediately 
felt, to cause one's curiosity to linger. Dressed in white, with 

diamonds in her hair and pearls on her neck, she had a pale radiance 

of beauty which even at that distance made her a distinguished presence 
and, with the air that easily attaches to lonely loveliness in public 
places, an agreeable mystery. A mystery however she remained to me only 
for a minute after I had levelled my glass at her: I feel to this moment 
the startled thrill, the shock almost of joy with which I suddenly 
encountered in her vague brightness a rich revival of Flora Saunt. I say 
a revival because, to put it crudely, I had on that last occasion left 

poor Flora for dead. At present perfectly alive again, she was altered 
only, as it were, by resurrection. A little older, a little quieter, 

a little finer and a good deal fairer, she was simply transfigured by 
recovery. Sustained by the reflection that even recovery wouldn't enable 
her to distinguish me in the crowd, I was free to look at her well. Then 
it was it came home to me that my vision of her in her great goggles 
had been cruelly final. As her beauty was all there was of her, that 
machinery had extinguished her, and so far as I had thought of her 

in the interval I had thought of her as buried in the tomb her stern 
specialist had built. With the sense that she had escaped from it came a 
lively wish to return to her; and if I didn't straightway leave my place 
and rush round the theatre and up to her box it was because I was fixed 


to the spot some moments longer by the simple inability to cease looking 
at her. 


She had been from the first of my seeing her practically motionless, 
leaning back in her chair with a kind of thoughtful grace and with her 
eyes vaguely directed, as it seemed to me, to one of the boxes on my 

side of the house and consequently over my head and out of my sight. The 
only movement she made for some time was to finger with an ungloved 
hand and as if with the habit of fondness the row of pearls on her neck, 
which my glass showed me to be large and splendid. Her diamonds and 
pearls, in her solitude, mystified me, making me, as she had had no such 
brave jewels in the days of the Hammond Synges, wonder what undreamt-of 
improvement had taken place in her fortunes. The ghost of a question 
hovered there a moment: could anything so prodigious have happened as 
that on her tested and proved amendment Lord Iffield had taken her back? 
This could not have occurred without my hearing of it; and moreover if 
she had become a person of such fashion where was the little court one 
would naturally see at her elbow? Her isolation was puzzling, though it 
could easily suggest that she was but momentarily alone. If she had come 
with Mrs. Mel-drum that lady would have taken advantage of the interval 
to pay a visit to some other box--doubtless the box at which Flora had 
just been looking. Mrs. Meldrum didn't account for the jewels, but the 
refreshment of Flora's beauty accounted for anything. She presently 
moved her eyes over the house, and I felt them brush me again like the 
wings of a dove. I don't know what quick pleasure flickered into the 

hope that she would at last see me. She did see me: she suddenly bent 
forward to take up the little double-barrelled ivory glass that rested 

on the edge of the box and, to all appearance, fix me with it. I smiled 
from my place straight up at the searching lenses, and after an instant 

she dropped them and smiled as straight back at me. Oh, her smile: it 

was her old smile, her young smile, her peculiar smile made perfect! I 
instantly left my stall and hurried off for a nearer view of it; quite 
flushed, I remember, as I went, with the annoyance of having happened to 
think of the idiotic way I had tried to paint her. Poor Iffield with his 
sample of that error, and still poorer Dawling in particular with his! 

I hadn't touched her, I was professionally humiliated, and as the 

attendant in the lobby opened her box for me I felt that the very first 
thing I should have to say to her would be that she must absolutely sit 

to me again. 


Xi 


She gave me the smile once more as over her shoulder, from her chair, 
she turned her face to me. "Here you are again!" she exclaimed with her 
disgloved hand put up a little backward for me to take. I dropped into 

a chair just behind her and, having taken it and noted that one of the 


curtains of the box would make the demonstration sufficiently private, 
bent my lips over it and impressed them on its finger-tips. It was given 
me however, to my astonishment, to feel next that all the privacy in 

the world couldn't have sufficed to mitigate the start with which she 
greeted this free application of my moustache: the blood had jumped 

to her face, she quickly recovered her hand and jerked at me, twisting 
herself round, a vacant, challenging stare. During the next few instants 
several extraordinary things happened, the first of which was that now 

I was close to them the eyes of loveliness I had come up to look into 
didn't show at all the conscious light I had just been pleased to 

see them flash across the house: they showed on the contrary, to my 
confusion, a strange, sweet blankness, an expression I failed to give a 
meaning to until, without delay, I felt on my arm, directed to it as if 
instantly to efface the effect of her start, the grasp of the hand she 

had impulsively snatched from me. It was the irrepressible question 

in this grasp that stopped on my lips all sound of salutation. She had 
mistaken my entrance for that of another person, a pair of lips without 

a moustache. She was feeling me to see who I was! With the perception of 
this and of her not seeing me I sat gaping at her and at the wild 

word that didn't come, the right word to express or to disguise my 
stupefaction. What was the right word to commemorate one's sudden 
discovery, at the very moment too at which one had been most encouraged 
to count on better things, that one's dear old friend had gone blind? 
Before the answer to this question dropped upon me--and the moving 
moments, though few, seemed many--I heard, with the sound of voices, the 
click of the attendant's key on the other side of the door. Poor Flora 
heard also, and with the hearing, still with her hand on my arm, she 
brightened again as I had a minute since seen her brighten across the 
house: she had the sense of the return of the person she had taken me 
for--the person with the right pair of lips, as to whom I was for that 
matter much more in the dark than she. I gasped, but my word had come: 
if she had lost her sight it was in this very loss that she had found 

again her beauty. I managed to speak while we were still alone, before 
her companion had appeared. "You're lovelier at this day than you 

have ever been in your life!" At the sound of my voice and that of the 
opening of the door her excitement broke into audible joy. She sprang 
up, recognising me, always holding me, and gleefully cried to a 
gentleman who was arrested in the doorway by the sight of me: "He has 
come back, he has come back, and you should have heard what he says of 
me!" The gentleman was Geoffrey Dawling, and I thought it best to 

let him hear on the spot. "How beautiful she is, my dear man--but how 
extraordinarily beautiful! More beautiful at this hour than ever, ever 
before!" 


It gave them almost equal pleasure and made Dawling blush up to his 
eyes; while this in turn produced, in spite of deepened astonishment, 
a blessed snap of the strain that I had been under for some moments. I 
wanted to embrace them both, and while the opening bars of another 
scene rose from the orchestra I almost did embrace Dawling, whose 


first emotion on beholding me had visibly and ever so oddly been a 
consciousness of guilt. I had caught him somehow in the act, though that 
was as yet all I knew; but by the time we had sunk noiselessly into 

our chairs again (for the music was supreme, Wagner passed first) my 
demonstration ought pretty well to have given him the limit of the 
criticism he had to fear. I myself indeed, while the opera blazed, was 
only too afraid he might divine in our silent closeness the very moral 

of my optimism, which was simply the comfort I had gathered from seeing 
that if our companion's beauty lived again her vanity partook of its 

life. I had hit on the right note--that was what eased me off: it drew 

all pain for the next half-hour from the sense of the deep darkness 

in which the stricken woman sat there. If the music, in that darkness, 
happily soared and swelled for her, it beat its wings in unison with 

those of a gratified passion. A great deal came and went between us 
without profaning the occasion, so that I could feel at the end of 

twenty minutes as if I knew almost everything he might in kindness have 
to tell me; knew even why Flora, while I stared at her from the stalls, 
had misled me by the use of ivory and crystal and by appearing to 
recognise me and smile. She leaned back in her chair in luxurious ease: 

I had from the first become aware that the way she fingered her pearls 
was a sharp image of the wedded state. Nothing of old had seemed wanting 
to her assurance; but I hadn't then dreamed of the art with which she 
would wear that assurance as a married woman. She had taken him when 
everything had failed; he had taken her when she herself had done so. 
His embarrassed eyes confessed it all, confessed the deep peace he found 
in it. They only didn't tell me why he had not written to me, nor clear 

up as yet a minor obscurity. Flora after a while again lifted the glass 
from the ledge of the box and elegantly swept the house with it. Then, 
by the mere instinct of her grace, a motion but half conscious, she 
inclined her head into the void with the sketch of a salute, producing, 

I could see, a perfect imitation of a response to some homage. Dawling 
and I looked at each other again: the tears came into his eyes. She 

was playing at perfection still, and her misfortune only simplified the 
process. 


I recognised that this was as near as I should ever come, certainly as 

I should come that night, to pressing on her misfortune. Neither of us 
would name it more than we were doing then, and Flora would never name 
it at all. Little by little I perceived that what had occurred was, 

strange as it might appear, the best thing for her happiness. The 

question was now only of her beauty and her being seen and marvelled at: 
with Dawling to do for her everything in life her activity was limited 

to that. Such an activity was all within her scope: it asked nothing 

of her that she couldn't splendidly give. As from time to time in our 
delicate communion she turned her face to me with the parody of a look 

I lost none of the signs of its strange new glory. The expression of 

the eyes was a bit of pastel put in by a master's thumb; the whole head, 
stamped with a sort of showy suffering, had gained a fineness from what 
she had passed through. Yes, Flora was settled for life--nothing could 


hurt her further. I foresaw the particular praise she would mostly 
incur--she would be incomparably "interesting." She would charm with 
her pathos more even than she had charmed with her pleasure. For herself 
above all she was fixed for ever, rescued from all change and ransomed 
from all doubt. Her old certainties, her old vanities were justified 

and sanctified, and in the darkness that had closed upon her one 

object remained clear. That object, as unfading as a mosaic mask, was 
fortunately the loveliest she could possibly look upon. The greatest 
blessing of all was of course that Dawling thought so. Her future was 
ruled with the straightest line, and so for that matter was his. There 

were two facts to which before I left my friends I gave time to sink 

into my spirit. One of them was that he had changed by some process as 
effective as Flora's change; had been simplified somehow into service as 
she had been simplified into success. He was such a picture of inspired 
intervention as I had never yet encountered: he would exist henceforth 
for the sole purpose of rendering unnecessary, or rather impossible, 

any reference even on her own part to his wife's infirmity. Oh yes, how 
little desire he would ever give _me_ to refer to it! He principally 

after a while made me feel--and this was my second lesson--that, 
good-natured as he was, my being there to see it all oppressed him; so 
that by the time the act ended I recognised that I too had filled out my 
hour. Dawling remembered things; I think he caught in my very face the 
irony of old judgments: they made him thresh about in his chair. I said 
to Flora as I took leave of her that I would come to see her; but I may 
mention that I never went. I'll go to-morrow if I hear she wants me; but 
what in the world can she ever want? As I quitted them I laid my hand on 
Dawling's arm and drew him for a moment into the lobby. 


"Why did you never write to me of your marriage?" 


He smiled uncomfortably, showing his long yellow teeth and something 
more. "I don't know--the whole thing gave me such a tremendous lot to 
do." 


This was the first dishonest speech I had heard him make: he really 
hadn't written to me because he had an idea I would think him a still 
bigger fool than before. I didn't insist, but I tried there, in the 

lobby, so far as a pressure of his hand could serve me, to give him a 
notion of what I thought him. "I can't at any rate make out," I said, 
"why I didn't hear from Mrs. Mel-drum." 


"She didn't write to you?" 
"Never a word. What has become of her?" 


"I think she's at Folkestone," Dawling returned; "but I'm sorry to say 
that practically she has ceased to see us." 


"You haven't quarrelled with her?" 


"How _could_ we? Think of all we owe her. At the time of our marriage, 
and for months before, she did everything for us: I don't know how we 
should have managed without her. But since then she has never been near 
us and has given us rather markedly little encouragement to try and keep 
up our relations with her." 


I was struck with this though of course I admit I am struck with all 
sorts of things. "Well," I said after a moment, "even if I could imagine 
a reason for that attitude it wouldn't explain why she shouldn't have 
taken account of _my_ natural interest." 


"Just so." Dawling's face was a windowless wall. He could contribute 
nothing to the mystery, and, quitting him, I carried it away. It was not 
till I went down to see Mrs. Meldrum that it was really dispelled. She 
didn't want to hear of them or to talk of them, not a bit, and it was 

just in the same spirit that she hadn't wanted to write of them. She had 
done everything in the world for them, but now, thank heaven, the hard 
business was over. After I had taken this in, which I was quick to do, 
we quite avoided the subject. She simply couldn't bear it. 
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I 


Aaron Ben Amram removed from the great ritual dish the roasted 
shankbone of lamb (symbolic residuum of the Paschal Sacrifice) and the 
roasted egg (representative of the ancient festival-offering in the 
Temple), and while his wife and children held up the dish, which now 
contained only the bitter herbs and unleavened cakes, he recited the 
Chaldaic prelude to the Seder_--the long domestic ceremonial of the 
Passover Evening. 


'This is the bread of affliction which our fathers ate in the land of 
Egypt. Let all who are hungry come in and eat; let all who require 
come in and celebrate the Passover. This year here, next year in the 
land of Israel! This year slaves, next year sons of freedom!’ 


But the Polish physician showed nothing of the slave. White-bearded, 
clad in a long white robe and a white skullcap, and throned on white 
pillows, he made rather a royal figure, indeed for this night of 

nights conceived of himself as 'King' and his wife as 'Queen.' 


But 'Queen' Golda, despite her silk gown and flowery cap, did not 


share her consort's majestic mood, still less the rosy happiness of 

the children who sat round this fascinating board. Her heart was full 
of a whispering fear that not all the brave melodies of the father 

nor all the quaint family choruses could drown. All very well for the 
little ones to be unconscious of the hovering shadow, but how could 
her husband have forgotten the horrors of the Blood Accusation in the 
very year he had led her under the Canopy? 


And surely he knew as well as she that the dreadful legend was 
gathering again, that the slowly-growing Jew-hatred had reached a 

point at which it must find expression, that the Pritzim_ (nobles) in 
their great houses, and the peasants behind their high palings, alike 
sulked under the burden of debts. Indeed, had not the Passover Market 
hummed with the old, old story of a lost Christian child? Not murdered 
yet, thank God, nor even a corpse. But still, ifa boy should_ be 

found with signs of violence upon him at this season of the Paschal 
Sacrifice, when the Greek Church brooded on the Crucifixion! O God of 
Abraham, guard us from these fiends unchained! 


But the first part of the elaborate ritual, pleasantly punctuated with 
cups of raisin wine, passed peacefully by, and the evening meal, 
mercifully set in the middle, was reached, to the children's vast 
content. They made wry, humorous mouths, each jest endeared by annual 
repetition, over the horseradish that typified the bitterness of the 
Egyptian bondage, and ecstatic grimaces over the soft, sweet mixture 
of almonds, raisins, apples, and cinnamon, vaguely suggestive of the 
bondsmen's mortar; they relished the eggs sliced into salt water, and 
then--the symbols all duly swallowed--settled down with more prosaic 
satisfaction to the merely edible meats and fishes, though even to 
these the special Passover plates and dishes and the purified knives 
and forks lent a new relish. 


By this time Golda was sufficiently cheered up to meditate her annual 
theft of the Afkuman_, that segment of Passover cake under Aaron's 
pillow, morsels of which, distributed to each as the final food to be 
tasted that night, replaced the final mouthful of the Paschal Lamb in 
the ancient Palestinian meal. 


II 


But Elijah's goblet stood in the centre of the table untasted. Every 
time the ritual cup-drinking came round, the children had glanced at 
the great silver goblet placed for the Prophet of Redemption. Alas! 
the brimming raisin wine remained ever at the same level. 


They found consolation in the thought that the great moment was still 
to come--the moment of the third cup, when, mother throwing open the 
door, father would rise, holding the goblet on high, and sonorously 


salute an unseen visitor. 

True, in other years, though they had almost heard the rush of wings, 

the great shining cup had remained full, and when it was replaced on 

the white cloth, a vague resentment as at a spurned hospitality had 

stirred in each youthful breast. But many reasons could be found to 
exculpate Elijah--not omitting their own sins--and now, when Ben Amram 
nodded to his wife to open the door, expectation stood on tip-toe, 
credulous as ever, and the young hearts beat tattoo. 

But the mother's heart was palpitating with another emotion. A faint 
clamour in the Polish quarter at the back, as she replaced the samovar 

in the kitchen, had recalled all her alarms, and she merely threw 

open the door of the room. But Ben Amram was not absent-minded enough 
to be beguiled by her air of obedient alacrity. Besides, he could see 

the shut street-door through the strip of passage. He gestured towards 

it. 

Now she feigned laziness. 'Oh, never mind.' 

"David, open the street-door.' 


The eldest boy sprang up joyously. It would have been too bad of 
mother to keep Elijah on the doorstep. 


"No, no, David!' Golda stopped him. 'It is too heavy; he could not 
undo the bolts and bars.’ 


"You have barred it?’ Ben Amram asked. 


‘And why not? In this season you know how the heathen go mad like 
street-dogs.' 


"Pooh! They will not bite us.' 

"But, Aaron! You heard about the lost Christian child!' 

'[ have saved many a Christian child, Golda.' 

'They will not remember that.' 

"But I must remember the ritual.’ And he made a movement. 
"No, no, Aaron! Listen!" 


The shrill noises seemed to have veered round towards the front of the 
house. He shrugged his shoulders. 'I hear only the goats bleating.' 


She clung to him as he made for the door. 'For the sake of our 


children!’ 

'Do not be so childish yourself, my crown!’ 
"But I am not childish. Hark!' 

He smiled calmly. 'The door must be opened.’ 


Her fears lent her scepticism. 'It is you that are childish. You know 
no Prophet of Redemption will come through the door.' 


He caressed his venerable beard. 'Who knows?! 


'I know. It is a Destroyer, not a Redeemer of Israel, who will come. 
Listen! Ah, God of Abraham! Do you not hear?’ 


Unmistakably the howl of a riotous mob was approaching, mingled with 
the reedy strains of an accordion. 


"Down with the Zhits_! Death to the dirty Jews!’ 


'God in heaven!' She released her husband, and ran towards the 
children with a gesture as of seeking to gather them all in her arms. 
Then, hearing the bolts shot back, she turned with a scream. 'Are you 
mad, Aaron?' 


But he, holding her back with his gaze, threw wide the door with his 
left hand, while his right upheld Eliyah's goblet, and over the 
ululation of the unseen mob and the shrill spasms of music rose his 
Hebrew welcome to the visitor: ' Baruch habaa! _' 


Hardly had the greeting left his lips when a wild flying figure in a 
rich furred coat dashed round the corner and almost into his arms, 
half-spilling the wine. 


"In God's name, Reb Aaron!’ panted the refugee, and fell half-dead 
across the threshold. 


The physician dragged him hastily within, and slammed the door, just 
as two moujiks--drunken leaders of the chase--lurched past. The 
mother, who had sprung forward at the sound of the fall, frenziedly 
shot the bolts, and in another instant the hue and cry tore past the 
house and dwindled in the distance. 


Ben Amram raised the white bloody face, and put Elijah's goblet to the 
lips. The strange visitor drained it to the dregs, the clustered 

children looking on dazedly. As the head fell back, it caught the 

light from the festive candles of the Passover board. The face was 
bare of hair; even the side curls were gone. 


"Maimon the Meshummad_!' cried the mother, shuddering back. 'You have 
saved the Apostate.’ 


'Did I not say the door must be opened?' replied Ben Amram gently. 
Then a smile of humour twitched his lips, and he smoothed his white 
beard. 'Maimon is the only Jew abroad to-night, and how were the poor 
drunken peasants to know he was baptized?' 


Despite their thrill of horror at the traitor, David and his brothers 
and sisters were secretly pleased to see Elijah's goblet empty at 
last. 


Ii 


Next morning the Passover liturgy rang jubilantly through the vast, 
crowded synagogue. No violence had been reported, despite the passage 
of a noisy mob. The Ghetto, then, was not to be laid waste with fire 

and sword, and the worshippers within the moss-grown, turreted 
quadrangle drew free breath, and sent it out in great shouts of 

rhythmic prayer, as they swayed in their fringed shawls, with 

quivering hands of supplication. The Ark of the Law at one end of the 
great building, overbrooded by the Ten Commandments and the perpetual 
light, stood open to mark a supreme moment of devotion. Ben Amram had 
been given the honour of uncurtaining the shrine, and its richly clad 
scrolls of all sizes, with their silver bells and pointers, stood 

revealed in solemn splendour. 


Through the ornate grating of their gallery the gaily-clad women 
looked down on the rocking figures, while the grace-notes of the 
cantor on his central dais, and the harmoniously interjected 'poms' of 
his male ministrants flew up to their ears, as though they were indeed 
angels on high. Suddenly, over the blended passion of cantor and 
congregation, an ominous sound broke from without--the complex clatter 
of cavalry, the curt ring of military orders. The swaying figures 

turned suddenly as under another wind, the women's eyes grew astare 
and ablaze with terror. The great doors flew open, and--oh, awful, 
incredible sight--a squadron of Cossacks rode slowly in, two abreast, 
with a heavy thud of hoofs on the sacred floor, and a rattle of 
ponderous sabres. Their black conical caps and long beards, their 

great side-buttoned coats, and pockets stuffed with protrusive 
cartridges, their prancing horses, their leaded knouts, struck a 
blood-curdling discord amid the prayerful, white-wrapped figures. The 
rumble of worship ceased, the cantor, suddenly isolated, was heard 
soaring ecstatically; then he, too, turned his head uneasily and his 
roulade died in his throat. 


‘Halt!’ the officer cried. The moving column froze. Its bristling 


length stretched from the central platform, blocking the aisle, and 

the courtyard echoed with the clanging hoofs of its rear, which backed 
into the school and the poor-house. The Shamash_ (beadle) was seen to 
front the flamboyant invaders. 


"Why does your Excellency intrude upon our prayers to God?" 


The congregation felt its dignity return. Who would have suspected Red 
Judah of such courage--such apt speech? Why, the very Rabbi was 
petrified; the elders of the Kahal_ stood dumb. Ben Amram himself, 

their spokesman to the Government, whose praying-shawl was embroidered 
with a silver band, and whose coat was satin, remained immovable 

between the pillars of the Ark, staring stonily at the brave beadle. 


"First of all, for the boy's blood!’ 


The words rang out with military precision, and the speaker's horse 
pawed clangorously, as if impatient for the charge. The men grew 
death-pale, the women wrung their hands. 


' Ai, vai!_' they moaned. 'Woe! woe!’ 
"What boy? What blood?’ said the Shamash_, undaunted. 


"Don't palter, you rascal! You know well that a Christian child has 
disappeared. 


The aged Rabbi, stimulated by the Shamash_, uplifted a quavering 
voice. 


"The child will be found of a surety--if, indeed, it is lost,' he 

added with bitter sarcasm. 'And surely your Excellency cannot require 
the boy's blood at our hands ere your Excellency knows it is indeed 
spilt.' 


"You misunderstand me, old dog--or rather you pretend to, old fox. The 
boy's blood is here--it is kept in this very synagogue--and I have 
come for it.' 


The Shamash_ laughed explosively. 'Oh, Excellency!’ 


The synagogue, hysterically tense, caught the contagion of glad 
relief. It rang with strange laughter. 


'There is no blood in this synagogue, Excellency,' said the Rabbi, his 
eyes a-twinkle, 'save what runs in living veins.' 


"We shall see. Produce that bottle beneath the Ark.' 


'That!' The Shamash_ grinned--almost indecorously. 'That is the 
Consecration wine--red as my beard,' quoth he. 


"Ha! ha! the red Consecration wine!' repeated the synagogue in a happy 
buzz, and from the women's gallery came the same glad murmur of mutual 
explanation. 


"We shall see,’ repeated the officer, with iron imperturbability, and 

the happy hum died into a cold heart-faintness, fraught with an almost 
incredulous apprehension of some devilish treachery, some mock 
discovery that would give the Ghetto over to the frenzies of fanatical 
creditors, nay, to the vengeance of the law. 


The officer's voice rose again. 'Let no one leave the synagogue--man, 
woman, or child. Kill anyone who attempts to escape.' 


The screams of fainting women answered him from above, but impassively 
he urged his horse along the aisle that led to the Ark; its noisy 

hoofs trampled over every heart. Springing from his saddle he opened 

the little cupboard beneath the scrolls, and drew out a bottle, 

hideously red. 


‘Consecration wine, eh?' he said grimly. 


"What else, Excellency?’ stoutly replied the Shamash_, who had 
followed him. 


A savage laugh broke from the officer's lips. 'Drink me a mouthful! 


As the Shamash_ took the bottle, with a fearless shrug of the 
shoulders, every eye strained painfully towards him, save in the 
women's gallery, where many covered their faces with their hands. 
Every breath was held. 


Keeping the same amused incredulous face, Red Judah gulped down a 
draught. But as the liquid met his palate a horrible distortion 
overcame his smile, his hands flew heavenwards. Dropping the bottle, 
and with a hoarse cry, 'Mercy, O God!' he fell before the Ark, foaming 
at the mouth. The red fluid spread in a vivid pool. 


"Hear, O Israel!' A raucous cry of horror rose from all around, and 

was echoed more shrilly from above. Almighty Father! The Jew-haters 
had worked their fiendish trick. Now the men were become as the women, 
shrieking, wringing their hands, crying, ' Ai, vai!_'' Gewalt!_'The 


Rabbi shook as with palsy. 'Satan! Satan!' chattered through his 
teeth. 


But Ben Amram had moved at last, and was stooping over the scarlet 
stain. 


'A soldier should know blood, Excellency!' the physician said quietly. 
The officer's face relaxed into a faint smile. 


'A soldier knows wine too,' he said, sniffing. And, indeed, the spicy 
reek of the Consecration wine was bewildering the nearer bystanders. 


"Your Excellency frightened poor Judah into a fit,' said the 
physician, raising the beadle's head by its long red beard. 


His Excellency shrugged his shoulders, sprang to his saddle, and cried 
a retreat. The Cossacks, unable to turn in the aisle, backed 

cumbrously with a manifold thudding and rearing and clanking, but ere 
the congregation had finished rubbing their eyes, the last conical hat 
and leaded knout had vanished, and only the tarry reek of their boots 
was left in proof of their actual passage. A deep silence hung for a 
moment like a heavy cloud, then it broke in a torrent of 

ejaculations. 


But Ben Amram's voice rang through the din. 'Brethren!' He rose from 
wiping the frothing lips of the stricken creature, and his face had 

the fiery gloom of a seer's, and the din died under his uplifted palm. 
"Brethren, the Lord hath saved us!' 


"Blessed be the name of the Lord for ever and ever!' The Rabbi began 
the phrase, and the congregation caught it up in thunder. 


"But hearken how. Last night at the Seder_, as I opened the door for 
Elijah, there entered Maimon the Meshummad_! "Twas he quaffed 
Elijah's cup!' 


There was a rumble of imprecations. 
'A pretty Elijah!' cried the Rabbi. 


"Nay, but God sends the Prophet of Redemption in strange guise,' the 
physician said. "Listen! Maimon was pursued by a drunken mob, ignorant 
he was a deserter from our camp. When he found how I had saved him and 
dressed his bleeding face, when he saw the spread Passover table, his 
child-soul came back to him, and in a burst of tears he confessed the 
diabolical plot against our community, hatched through his 
instrumentality by some desperate debtors; how, having raised the cry 

of a lost child, they were to have its blood found beneath our Holy 

Ark as in some mystic atonement. And while you all lolled joyously at 
the Seder_ table, a bottle of blood lay here instead of the 

Consecration wine, like a bomb waiting to burst and destroy us all." 


A shudder of awe traversed the synagogue. 


"But the Guardian of Israel, who permits us to sleep on Passover night 
without night-prayer, neither slumbers nor sleeps. Maimon had bribed 
the Shamash_ to let him enter the synagogue and replace the 
Consecration wine.' 


"Red Judah!" It was like the growl of ten thousand tigers. Some even 
precipitated themselves upon the writhing wretch. 


"Back! back!' cried Ben Amram. 'The Almighty has smitten him.' 
"Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,"' quoted the Rabbi solemnly. 


'Hallelujah!' shouted a frenzied female voice, and 'Hallelujah!' the 
men responded in thunder. 


"Red Judah had no true belief in the God of Israel,' the physician 
went on. 


"May he be an atonement for us all!’ interrupted the Cantor. 
'Amen!' growled the congregation. 


'For a hundred roubles and the promise of personal immunity Red Judah 
allowed Maimon the Meshummad_ to change the bottles while all Israel 
sat at the Seder. It was because the mob saw the Meshummad_ stealing 
out of the synagogue that they fell upon him for a pious Jew. Behold, 
brethren, how the Almighty weaves His threads together. After the 
repentant sinner had confessed all to me, and explained how the 
Cossacks were to be sent to catch all the community assembled helpless 
in synagogue, I deemed it best merely to get the bottles changed back 
again. The false bottle contained only bullock's blood, but it would 

have sufficed to madden the multitude. Since it is I who have the 
blessed privilege of supplying the Consecration wine it was easy 

enough to give Maimon another bottle, and armed with this he roused 
the Shamash_ in the dawn, pretending he had now obtained true human 
blood. A rouble easily procured him the keys again, and when he 
brought me back the bullock's blood, I awaited the sequel in peace.’ 


‘Praise ye the Lord, for He is good,' sang the Cantor, carried away. 


'For His mercy endureth for ever,’ replied the congregation 
instinctively. 


I did not foresee the Shamash_ would put himself so brazenly forward 
to hide his guilt, or that he would be asked to drink. But when the 
_Epikouros_ (atheist) put the bottle to his lips, expecting to taste 

blood, and found instead good red wine, doubtless he felt at once that 
the God of Israel was truly in heaven, that He had wrought a miracle 


and changed the blood back to wine." 


‘And such a miracle God wrought verily,' cried the Rabbi, grasping the 
physician's hand, while the synagogue resounded with cries of 'May thy 
strength increase,' and the gallery heaved frantically with blessings 

and congratulations. 


"What wonder,' the physician wound up, as he bent again over the 
ghastly head, with its pious ringlets writhing like red snakes, 'that 
he fell stricken by dread of the Almighty's wrath! 


And while men were bearing the convulsive form without, the Cantor 
began to recite the Grace after Redemption. And then the happy hymns 
rolled out, and the choristers cried 'Pom!' and a breath of jubilant 

hope passed through the synagogue. The mighty hand and the 
outstretched arm which had redeemed Israel from the Egyptian bondage 
were still hovering over them, nor would the Prophet Elijah for ever 
delay to announce the ultimate Messiah. 








GOLDEN HAIR. 


The Project Gutenberg eBook, Sixty Folk-Tales from Exclusively Slavonic 
Sources, by Various, Translated by Albert Henry Wratislaw 


There was a king who was so clever that he understood all animals, 
and knew what they said to each other. Hear how he learnt it. Once 
upon a time there came to him a little old woman, who brought him a 
snake in a basket, and told him to have it cooked for him; if he 

dined off it, he would understand what any animal in the air, on the 
earth, or in the water said. The king liked the idea of 

understanding what nobody else understood, paid the old woman well, 
and forthwith ordered his servant to cook the fish for dinner. 

"But,' said he, 'be sure you don't take a morsel of it even on your 
tongue, else you shall pay for it with your head.' 


George, the servant, thought it odd that the king forbade him so 
energetically to do this. 'In my life I never saw such a fish,' said 

he to himself; 'it looks just like a snake! And what sort of cook 
would that be who didn't take a taste of what he was cooking?’ When 
it was cooked, he took a morsel on his tongue, and tasted it. 
Thereupon he heard something buzzing round his ears: 'Some for us, 
too! some for us, too!' George looked round, and saw nothing but 
some flies that were flying about in the kitchen. Again somebody 
called with a hissing voice in the street outside: 'Where are you 
going? where are you going?’ And shriller voices answered: 'To the 
miller's barley! to the miller's barley!' George peeped through the 


window, and saw a gander and a flock of geese. 'Aha!' said he; 
that's the kind of fish it is." Now he knew what it was. He hastily 
thrust one more morsel into his mouth, and carried the snake to the 
king as if nothing had happened. 


After dinner the king ordered George to saddle the horses and 
accompany him, as he wished to take a ride. The king rode in front 
and George behind. As they were riding over a green meadow, George's 
horse bounded and began to neigh. 'Ho! ho! brother. I feel so light 
that I should like to jump over mountains!" 'As for that,’ said the 
other, 'I should like to jump about, too, but there's an old man on 
my back; if I were to skip, he'd tumble on the ground like a sack 
and break his neck." 'Let him break it--what matter?’ said George's 
horse; ‘instead of an old man you'll carry a young one.' George 
laughed heartily at this conversation, but so quietly that the king 
knew nothing about it. But the king also understood perfectly well 
what the horses were saying to each other, looked round, and seeing 
a smile on George's face, asked him what he was laughing at. 
"Nothing, your illustrious majesty,’ said George in excuse; 'only 
something occurred to my mind.’ Nevertheless, the old king already 
suspected him, neither did he feel confidence in the horses, so he 
turned and rode back home. 


When they arrived at the palace, the king ordered George to pour him 
out a glass of wine. 'But your head for it,' said he, 'if you don't 

pour it full, or if you pour it so that it runs over.' George took 

the decanter and poured. Just then in flew two birds through the 
window; one was chasing the other, and the one that was trying to 
get away carried three golden hairs in its beak. 'Give them to me!’ 
said the first; 'they are mine." 'I shan't; they're mine; I took 

them up.' "But I saw them fall, when the golden-haired maiden was 
combing her hair. At any rate, give me two.' 'Not one!' Hereupon the 
other bird made a rush, and seized the golden hairs. As they 
struggled for them on the wing, one remained in each bird's beak, 
and the third golden hair fell on the ground, where it rang again. 

At this moment George looked round at it, and then poured the wine 
over. "You've forfeited your life!’ shouted the king; but I'll deal 
mercifully with you if you obtain the golden-haired maiden, and 
bring her me to wife.’ 


What was George to do? If he wanted to save his life, he must go in 
search of the maiden, though he did not know where to look for her. 
He saddled his horse, and rode at random. He came to a black forest, 
and there, under the forest by the roadside, a bush was burning; 
some cowherd had set it on fire. Under the bush was an ant-hill; 
sparks were falling on it, and the ants were fleeing in all 

directions with their little white eggs. 'Help, George, help!' cried 
they mournfully; 'we're being burnt to death, as well as our young 
ones in the eggs.' He got down from his horse at once, cut away the 


bush, and put out the fire. "When you are in trouble think of us, 
and we'll help you.’ 


He rode on through the forest, and came to a lofty pine. On the top 
of this pine was a raven's nest, and below, on the ground, were two 
young ravens crying and complaining: 'Our father and mother have 
flown away; we've got to seek food for ourselves, and we poor little 
birds can't fly yet. Help us, George, help us! Feed us, or we shall 
die of hunger!' George did not stop long to consider, but jumped 
down from his horse, and thrust his sword into its side, that the 
young ravens might have something to eat. "When you are in need 
think of us, and we'll help you.' 


After this, George had to go on on foot. He walked a long, long way 
through the forest, and when he at last got out of it, he saw before 
him a long and broad sea. On the shore of this sea two fishermen 
were quarrelling. They had caught a large golden fish in their net, 
and each wanted to have it for himself. 'The net is mine, and mine's 
the fish.' The other replied: 'Much good would your net have been, 
if it hadn't been for my boat and my help.' 'If we catch such 

another fish again, it will be yours.’ 'Not so; wait you for the 

next, and give me this." 'T'll set you at one,' said George. 'Sell 

me the fish--I'll pay you well for it--and you divide the money 
between you, share and share alike.’ He gave them all the money that 
the king had given him for his journey, leaving nothing at all for 
himself. The fishermen were delighted, and George let the fish go 
again into the sea. It splashed merrily through the water, dived, 

and then, not far from the shore, put out its head: "When you want 
me, George, think of me, and I'll requite you." It then disappeared. 
"Where are you going?’ the fishermen asked George. 'I'm going for 
the golden-haired maiden to be the bride of the old king, my lord, 
and I don't even know where to look for her.' "We can tell you all 
about her,' said the fishermen. 'It's Goldenhair, the king's 

daughter, of the Crystal Palace, on the island yonder. Every day at 
dawn she combs her golden hair, and the bright gleam therefrom goes 
over sky and over sea. If you wish it, we'll take you over to the 
island ourselves, as you set us at one again so nicely. But take 

care to bring away the right maiden; there are twelve maidens--the 
king's daughters--but only one has golden hair.' 


When George was on the island, he went into the Crystal Palace to 
entreat the king to give the king, his lord, his golden-haired 
daughter to wife. 'I will,’ said the king, 'but you must earn her; 

you must in three days perform three tasks, which I shall impose 
upon you, each day one. Meanwhile, you can rest till to-morrow. 
Next day, early, the king said to him: 'My Goldenhair had a necklace 
of costly pearls; the necklace broke, and the pearls were scattered 

in the long grass in the green meadow. You must collect all these 
pearls, without one being wanting.’ George went into the meadow; it 


was long and broad; he knelt on the grass, and began to seek. He 
sought and sought from morn to noon, but never saw a pearl. 'Ah! if 
my ants were here, they might help me.' 'Here we are to help you,' 
said the ants, running in every direction, but always crowding round 
him. 'What do you want?" 'I have to collect pearls in this meadow, 
but I don't see one.' 'Only wait a bit, we'll collect them for you.' 
Before long they brought him a multitude of pearls out of the grass, 
and he had nothing to do but string them on the necklace. 
Afterwards, when he was going to fasten up the necklace, one more 
ant limped up--it was lame, its foot had been scorched when the fire 
was at the ant-hill--and cried out: 'Stop, George, don't fasten it 

up; I'm bringing you one more pearl." 


When George brought the pearls to the king, the king counted them 
over; not one was wanting. 'You have done your business well,’ said 
he; 'to-morrow I shall give you another piece of work.' In the 
morning George came, and the king said to him: 'My Goldenhair was 
bathing in the sea, and lost there a gold ring; you must find and 
bring it.' George went to the sea, and walked sorrowfully along the 
shore. The sea was clear, but so deep that he couldn't even see the 
bottom, much less could he seek and find the ring there. 'Oh that my 
golden fish were here; it might be able to help me.' Whereupon 
something glittered in the sea, and up swam the golden fish from the 
deep to the surface of the water: 'Here I am to help you; what do 
you want?' 'I've got to find a gold ring in the sea, and I can't 

even see the bottom.' 'I just met a pike which was carrying a gold 
ring in its mouth. Only wait a bit, I'll bring it to you.' Ere long 

it returned from the deep water, and brought him the pike, ring and 
all. 


The king commended George for doing his business well, and then next 
morning laid upon him the third task: 'If you wish me to give your 
king my Goldenhair to wife, you must bring her the waters of death 
and of life--she will require them.' George did not know whither to 
betake himself for these waters, and went at haphazard hither and 
thither, whither his feet carried him, till he came to a black 

forest: 'Ah, if my young ravens were here, perhaps they would help 
me.' Now there was a rustling over his head, and two young ravens 
appeared above him: 'Here we are to help you; what do you wish?' 
‘I've got to bring the waters of death and of life, and I don't know 
where to look for them.’ 'Oh, we know them well; only wait a bit, 
we'll bring them to you.' After a short time they each brought 
George a bottle-gourd full of water; in the one gourd was the water 
of life, in the other the water of death. George was delighted with 
his good fortune, and hastened to the castle. At the edge of the 
forest he saw a cobweb extending from one pine-tree to another; in 
the midst of the cobweb sat a large spider sucking a fly. George 
took the bottle with the water of death, sprinkled the spider, and 

the spider dropped to the ground like a ripe cherry--he was dead. He 


then sprinkled the fly with the water of life out of the other 
bottle, and the fly began to move, extricated itself from the 
cobweb, and off into the air. 'Lucky for you, George, that you've 
brought me to life again,’ it buzzed round his ears; ‘without me 
you'd scarcely guess aright which of the twelve is Goldenhair.' 


When the king saw that George had completed this matter also, he 
said he would give him his golden-haired daughter. 'But,' said he, 
‘you must select her yourself.’ He then led him into a great hall, 

in the midst of which was a round table, and round the table sat 
twelve beautiful maidens, one like the other; but each had on her 
head a long kerchief reaching down to the ground, white as snow, so 
that it couldn't be seen what manner of hair any of them had. 'Here 
are my daughters,' said the king; 'if you guess which of them is 
Goldenhair, you have won her, and can take her away at once; but if 
you don't guess right, she is not adjudged to you, you must depart 
without her.' George was in the greatest anxiety; he didn't know 
what to do. Whereupon something whispered into his ear: "Buzz! buzz! 
go round the table, I'll tell you which is the one.' It was the fly 

that George had restored to life with the water of life. 'It isn't 

this maiden--nor this--nor this; this is Goldenhair!' 'Give me this 
one of your daughters,’ cried George; 'I have earned her for my 
lord.' "You have guessed right,’ said the king; and the maiden at 

once rose from the table, threw off her kerchief, and her golden 

hair flowed in streams from her head to the ground, and such a 
brightness came from them, even as when the sun rises in the 
morning, that George's eyes were dazzled. 


Then the king gave his daughter all that was fitting for her 

journey, and George took her away to be his lord's bride. The old 
king's eyes sparkled, and he jumped for joy, when he saw Goldenhair, 
and gave orders at once for preparations to be made for the wedding. 
‘I intended to have you hanged for your disobedience, that the 

ravens might devour you,' said he to George; 'but you have served 

me so well, that I shall only have your head cut off with an axe, 

and then I shall have you honourably buried.' When George had been 
executed, Goldenhair begged the old king to grant her the body of 

his dead servant, and the king couldn't deny his golden-haired bride 
anything. She then fitted George's head to his body, and sprinkled 
him with the water of death, and the body and head grew together so 
that no mark of the wound remained. Then she sprinkled him with the 
water of life, and George rose up again, as if he had been born 

anew, as fresh as a stag, and youth beamed from his countenance. 
'Oh, how heavily I have slept!' said George, and rubbed his eyes. 
"Yes, indeed, you have slept heavily,' said Goldenhair; 'and if it 

hadn't been for me, you wouldn't have waked for ever and ever.’ When 
the old king saw that George had come to life again, and that he was 
younger and handsomer than before, he wanted to be made young again 
also. He gave orders at once that his head should be cut off, and 


that he should be sprinkled with the water. They cut his head off 
and sprinkled him with the water of life, till they'd sprinkled it 

all away; but his head wouldn't grow on to the body. Then, and not 
till then, did they begin to sprinkle him with the water of death, 

and in an instant the head grew on to the body; but the king was 
dead all the same, because they had no more of the water of life to 
bring him to life again. And since the kingdom couldn't be without a 
king, and they'd no one so intelligent as to understand all animals 
like George, they made George king and Goldenhair queen. 


* * ** * ** 


This story is a variant, and a very beautiful variant, of Grimm's 
"White Snake.' The two kinds of water, that of death and that of 
life, appear here, showing that it is a true Slavonic, and not a 
Teutonic story. 
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